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APOLOGY 

As  the  following  tale  is  entirely  fictitious  I  have  al- 
lowed myself  the  liberty  of  antedating,  by  a  few 
years,  the  first  performance  at  Covent  Garden  of 
Richard  Strauss's  Rosenkavalier.  The  main  episode 
of  the  story  takes  place  between  May  and  September 
of  1909,  with  occasional  references  to  events  oc- 
curring twelve  and  fifteen  years  earlier. 

Lee  Abbey, 
February,  1926. 
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PROLOGUE 


MAY,    1925 


T  was  undoubtedly  the  most  exciting 
moment  of  Arabell  Holdenbrook's 
life.  Not  the  greatest:  deep  in  her 
heart,  in  the  heart  that  fluttered  al- 
most faster  than  was  really  pleasant 
that  evening,  she  held  the  solemn 
memory  of  a  greater  moment,  of,  indeed,  several 
moments  greater  than  this  one.  But  none  of  them — 
not,  certainly,  the  day  when  she  graduated  at  Bryn 
Mawr,  and,  of  course,  not  the  day  when  Lyman 
Holdenbrook  had  asked  her  to  marry  him — had  been 
so  long  waited  for  as  this  one,  so  completely,  so  sat- 
isfyingly  come  at  last.  Her  scholastic  triumphs,  mod- 
erate enough  she  knew,  had  brought  more  pleasure 
and  a  great  deal  more  pride  to  her  father  and  to  her 
Aunt  Julia,  and  even  to  her  cousin  Bysshe,  than  they 
could  possibly  give  her.  As  for  Lyman's  proposal — 
well,  she  had  seen  it  coming  and  had  been  glad  and 
even  a  little  grateful  for  it,  which  wasn't  the  way 
she  had  expected  to  feel  towards  a  lover.  Indeed 
it  was  the  long  outgrown  sense  of  a  vague  disap- 
pointment in  these  great  moments  of  her  youth  that 
had  revived,  as  she  drew  near  London,  reminding 
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her  that  maturity  was  a  time  in  which  disillusion- 
ment was  no  more  possible  because  in  maturity  she 
had  learned  not  to  cherish  dreams.  All  dreams,  that 
is,  but  this  one  which  was  now  so  miraculously  com- 
ing true. 

The  approach  to  England  itself  had  been  a  spar- 
kling rapture.  They  had  left  Cherbourg  with  the 
tide  at  six  o'clock  that  morning,  and,  by  seven,  she 
was  dressed  and  on  deck.  The  May  day  had  been 
still  rosy  on  the  horizon,  and  deep  blue  above  her, 
and  around  her,  and  below  her,  where  the  waters  of 
the  Channel  broke  into  a  lacey  foam  as  they  parted 
before  the  steady  push  of  the  Cunarder.  Even  as 
she  dressed  she  had  felt  the  change  begin.  Her 
veiled  and  solitary  heart  had  thrust  off  its  decorous 
grief  that  day.  Timidly,  and  yet  firmly,  she  had  laid 
aside  her  six  years'  widowhood  and  her  later  more 
tragic  mourning,  with  the  black  garments  she  had 
worn  for  the  voyage.  As  she  dressed  (faint  blue 
ribbons  threaded  for  the  first  time  since  Lyman's 
death  through  the  necessary  loops  in  her  plain  but 
perfect  underwear),  as  she  pulled  the  thick,  grey 
silk  of  her  clocked  stockings  on  her  neat  legs,  and 
slipped  into  just  such  a  light  tweed  coat  and  skirt 
as  any  travelling  woman,  wife,  or  maid  might  wear, 
she  had  felt  the  past  slip  away  from  her.  Twenty 
years  of  it  had  gone  by  the  time  she  had  drawn  the 
small,  close-fitting  hat  of  oxidized  straw,  with  its 
two  sharp  wings,  folded  backward  to  her  ears,  over 
the  waves  of  her  shining,  silvery  hair.  At  least  an- 
other five  years  dissolved  and  flowed  away  as  she 
looked  in  the  mirror  on  her  cabin  wall,  and  saw  her 
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own  face,  its  hazel  eyes  still  bright  and  clear  under 
their  dark  lashes,  smiling  back  at  her,  as  they  had 
smiled  at  her  on  the  morning  of  her  nineteenth  birth- 
day when  Aunt  Julia  had  first  promised  to  take  her 
to  Europe. 

But  Aunt  Julia  had  fallen  ill,  and  for  ten  years  had 
been  the  centre  around  which  the  whole  family  life 
had  circled,  dutifully,  kindly,  with  every  reward  that 
love,  consideration  and  the  close  companionship  of 
a  gently  nurtured  intelligence  and  a  great  heart 
could  bring.  And  Arabell  had  been  a  captive,  held 
in  the  fastest  of  all  bonds,  those  of  a  service  given 
by  the  heart. 

Her  marriage  to  Lyman  Holdenbrook  had  taken 
place  by  Aunt  Julia's  couch,  the  famous  Sheraton 
chaise-longue,  "done  in  white  and  gold  with  four 
cushions  to  rest  or  loll  upon,"  which  was  one  of 
the  catalogued  glories  of  the  Sylvester  drawing- 
room,  obstinately  preferred  by  the  invalid  to  the 
more  luxurious,  less  ancestral  furniture  Arabell  and 
her  father  were  anxious  to  provide.  And  marriage 
had  not  meant  freedom.  Nothing  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  twisted  into  the  faintest  symptoms  of  coer- 
cion on  her  father's  part  had  manifested  itself 
throughout  the  whole  of  Lyman's  approach  to  her, 
but  Arabell  had  had  moments  when  she  felt  that  she 
was  marrying,  first  of  all,  naturally,  to  please  Lyman 
Holdenbrook,  and  next  to  please  her  father  and 
Aunt  Julia.  Her  own  quite  happy  willingness  to  give 
all  these  loving  people  pleasure  had  come,  quite  a 
long  way  after  the  more  immediate  urgencies  of 
their  delight  in  the  alliance. 
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The  Holdenbrook  house  was  only  in  the  next 
block  to  the  Sylvester  mansion  and  Arabell  had  been 
tied  to  both.  Then  James  had  been  born,  in  time  to 
receive  Aunt  Julia's  blessing  and  to  be  baptized,  in 
the  same  drawing-room  with  water  from  the  bowl 
belonging  to  the  "very  elegant  Dresden-china  tea 
set,"  on  the  identical,  japanned,  pontepool  tea-table 
that  Nathaniel  Sylvester  had  ordered  from  Mr. 
Henry  Wilmot  of  Hanover  Square  to  please  his 
young  Italian  bride  in  1775. 

Every  great  moment  of  Arabell  Sylvester  Holden- 
brook's  life  had  had  its  link  with  England,  its 
punctuation  in  some  London  elegance,  its  signpost 
towards  the  pilgrimage  she  had  now,  so  late, 
accomplished.  All  her  movements  toward  it  had 
been  joyous:  every  frustration  of  her  purpose  to  set 
out  upon  it  had  brought  some  increase  of  the  causes 
for  which  it  must  be  undertaken.  Aunt  Julia's  death 
had  seemed  to  set  her  free,  both  morally  and 
materially,  for  the  still  delayed  adventure.  A  spe- 
cial clause  in  Miss  Sylvester's  Will  ear-marked  a 
sum  of  money  "for  the  use  of  my  dear  niece  Arabell 
Sylvester  Holdenbrook  whenever  she  shall  desire 
and  be  able  to  travel  in  England."  But,  when  they 
talked  it  over,  she  and  Lyman  had  agreed  to  wait 
until  James  was  of  an  age  to  travel  with  them  and  to 
profit  by  the  journey.  Besides,  Lyman  was  doing 
well  at  Washington,  and  it  was  not  wise  to  disturb 
the  beginning  of  his  career.  He  had  had  his  post- 
graduate tour  in  Europe.  Arabell  must  wait  again. 
And  then  Lyman  had  been  sent,  not  to  London  as 
they  had  hoped,  but  to  Tokyo. 
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It  was  gratifying,  of  course,  to  feel  that  Lyman 
was  trusted,  young  as  he  was,  with  the  dehcate 
negotiations  that  increased  in  complexity  with  every 
year  after  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  Arabell  had 
her  compensations.  She  liked  the  life  in  Tokyo, 
and  James  was  old  enough  to  be  left  behind  at 
Harvard  and  to  make  of  his  enchanting,  high- 
spirited,  daily  letters  an  additional  source  of  pride 
and  joy  to  her  brooding  heart.  In  almost  every  page 
of  that  young  diary,  kept  so  fully,  so  faithfully,  so 
utterly  without  reserves  or  hesitation,  there  was 
some  reference  to  the  journey  they  were  to  take  so 
soon  as  his  father  could  obtain  leave,  or  be  trans- 
ferred. 

James  had  inherited  all  his  mother's  Englishry. 
It  was  the  cause  of  that  slight  restraint,  that  first 
symptom  of  possible  friction  between  him  and  his 
father,  that  he  was  not  whole-heartedly  an  Ameri- 
can; that  his  dream  was  still  towards  Europe;  that 
he  was  making  English  Folk-Songs  his  special  study 
and  was  already  collecting  eighteenth-century  maps 
and  guides  to  London,  as  well  as  supplementing  the 
broad  sheets  and  pamphlets  he  had  inherited  from 
Julia  Sylvester. 

And  then  Lyman  had  died  in  the  Fall  of  19 14, 
just  as  James  had  completed  his  second  year  at 
Harvard,  and  the  projected  English  tour  had  taken 
shape  as  the  great  project  for  19 15.  They  were, 
all  three  of  them,  to  set  out  for  a  London  season 
under  the  guidance  of  Lyman's  English  nephew, 
Orlo  Holdenbrook,  an  accomplished  bachelor  whose 
flat  in  St.  James'  Street  had  been  the  London  rendez- 
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vous  of  all  that  was  cultured  and  artistic  in  Boston 
and  New  York  ever  since  Henry  James,  still  bearded 
and  Gallic,  had  found  in  its  host  the  youngest  and 
most  enthusiastic  of  his  English  disciples.  The 
trouble  at  Sarajevo  had  coincided  with  Lyman's 
first  heart  attack,  and  before  Arabell  emerged  from 
her  husband's  sick-room  a  widow,  the  Great  War 
was  shaking  Europe  with  the  first  thunder  of  the 
German  invasion  of  France.  To  Arabell,  exhausted 
with  grief  and  long  vigils,  the  news  was  remote, 
without  importance,  and  she  was  at  first  unaware  of 
the  flame  it  had  kindled  in  her  son. 

She  had  been  ill  herself  after  all  the  business  in- 
volved in  winding  up  Lyman's  estate  was  accom- 
plished. And  before  she  was  well  again,  James  had 
gone  to  Europe,  without  her,  to  obtain  a  commis- 
sion in  the  French  Army,  by  what  generous  fraud 
and  unrelenting  pursuit  of  influence  she  could  well 
imagine,  though  she  never  knew  the  details.  It  was 
in  this  dreadful,  man's  business  that  she  had  first 
known  that  second  separation  between  mother  and 
son,  that  severing  of  the  spiritual  bond,  as  definite 
and  as  painful  as  the  birth  pang  with  which  the 
child  of  her  body  separated  himself  from  her  to 
draw  his  own  first  breath  in  the  world.  And  yet, 
this  pain  too,  had  had  its  fruit  of  pride.  James, 
hiding  himself  from  her,  taking  his  part  in  the 
catastrophe  that  had  overwhelmed  Europe  and  shut 
her  out  of  England  yet  once  again,  and  so  much  more 
dreadfully  than  before.  James,  gone  to  Europe  with- 
out her.  It  made  her  ultimate  pilgrimage  even  more 
certain.  Until  then  she  had  always  spoken  of  him  as 
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James,  never  as  "Jim."  Arabell  did  not  belong  to  a 
race  or  to  a  generation  that  tolerated  nicknames. 
But,  once  James  was  fighting  in  France,  he  became, 
on  her  lips,  "My  Son,"  and,  in  her  mind,  the  con- 
centrated masculinity  of  every  Sylvester,  every  Van 
der  Weyde,  every  Holdenbrook  and  Priston  who 
had  lived  and  worked  and,  when  called  upon,  had 
fought  and  suffered  for  duty  and  honour,  and  that 
strange  tyranny  of  the  mind  that  is  called  patriotism. 

In  those  days  Arabell  Holdenbrook  had  gone 
about  with  her  head  held  higher  than  her  friends 
quite  hked  to  see  in  a  widow  with  no  blood  relations, 
and  a  crazy  son  away  in  Europe.  And  then,  just  as 
the  women  of  her  acquaintance  were  beginning  to 
realize  what  it  was  to  see  their  own  sons  in  uni- 
form, going  into  training  camps,  or  embarking  on 
troopships  for  those  dreadful  plains  where  the  man- 
hood of  Europe  was  extinguishing  itself  in  blood, 
the  telegram  came  announcing  James  Holdenbrook's 
death  before  Verdun.  Even  then  she  had  had  more 
pity  for  the  untried  hearts  of  the  mothers  around 
her  than  for  her  own  desolation. 

Arabell  Holdenbrook,  said  her  friends,  was  not  a 
very  intelligent  woman,  considering  the  family  she 
came  from.  She  accepted  all  the  blows  of  Fate  as 
though,  in  some  way,  they  were  distinctions  which 
less  unfortunate  women  had  missed.  There  was  a 
shining  in  her  grief  which  no  one  who  quite  under- 
stood what  it  was  to  lose  father,  husband  and  only 
son  could  possibly  manifest.  It  is  true  that  her 
hair,  black  and  silky  even  on  her  fortieth  birthday, 
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had  turned  suddenly  grey,  and  then  white,  with  that 
blue-silver  whiteness  that  only  black,  hair  can  show 
when  its  colour  leaves  it.  So  she  must  have  felt  the 
shock  considerably.  But  her  smooth  skin  remained 
unwrinkled.  Her  face  indeed  showed  darker  now 
than  its  former  creamy  whiteness  under  the  snow  of 
her  hair,  and  her  thick,  black  eyebrows  were  drawn 
together  over  her  clear  eyes  in  a  small  ineradicable 
frown.  But  the  pleasant  mouth  still  kept  its  faintly 
smiling  curves,  even  In  repose,  and,  when  you 
questioned  her,  the  voice  that  answered  was  quiet 
and  happy,  if  a  little  graver  than  it  had  been. 

You'd  have  supposed  that  Arabell,  rich  and  in- 
dependent now,  would  have  moved  Heaven  and 
White  House  to  get  to  Europe  and  do  War  Work; 
be  in  the  centre  of  that  Parisian  activity  in  which 
the  rest  of  them  strove  and  longed  to  share.  But  she 
did  nothing  of  the  sort.  She  stayed  on  in  Boston, 
all  alone  in  the  Sylvester  mansion,  sorting  old  letters 
and  papers,  and  attending  to  the  upkeep  and  preser- 
vation of  that  historic  furniture  which  began  with  a 
set  of  oak  chests  brought  over  in  the  Mayflower,  and 
included  the  famous  Sylvester  rainbow-coloured, 
embossed,  musical  glasses  in  the  Queen  Anne  box  of 
Chinese  lacquer  for  which,  it  was  known,  Pierpont 
Morgan's  soul  might  have  been  bought  at  any  time 
these  twenty  years. 

And  then,  as  their  own  fears  and  anxieties  and 
losses  grew  more  and  more  Imminent  and  became,  in 
many  cases,  actual  disaster,  women  began  to  go  to 
Arabell  Holdenbrook;  mothers,  and  wives,  and 
lovers,  and  fathers  too.  They  let  the  full  weight  of 
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their  troubles  rest  upon  her,  because  she  seemed  to 
feel  her  own  burden  so  little.  Arabell  heard  them 
all.  The  guest  rooms,  even  Aunt  Julia's  room  at 
times,  were  filled,  often  for  many  nights  together, 
by  mourners  who  could  not  wean  themselves  from 
the  comfort  of  her  presence.  Arabell  smiled  as  she 
sat  with  their  grief  and  distraction,  listening,  talking 
a  little,  finding  the  way  to  ease  the  pain  they  brought 
her.  She  grew  noticeably  thinner  during  those  ter- 
rible months,  and  the  little  frown  between  her  brows 
sharpened.  But  even  so,  nobody  could  have  said  she 
was  consumed  with  grief. 

She  was  ever  ready  to  talk  of  James  with  old  Miss 
Delia  Priston.  Delia  Priston,  Lyman's  aunt  on  his 
mother's  side,  had  been  the  boy's  godmother,  and 
she  had  a  habit  of  observing  the  minutest  of  anni- 
versaries in  a  richly  funereal  spirit. 

It  was  not  only  James'  birthday  and,  as  it  came 
round,  the  day  on  which  he  was  killed,  that  the  old 
lady  felt  herself  called  upon  to  celebrate.  The  anni- 
versaries of  his  school  and  college  triumphs,  and 
that  of  the  day  he  had  fallen  from  a  branch  of  the 
Wellingtonia  and  broken  both  arms,  incidents  to 
which  Arabell  attached  no  particular  date,  brought 
the  old  lady  to  Boston  in  her  car  for  a  long  talk  with 
her  niece-in-law.  Lyman's  birthday,  too,  was  kept  in 
the  same  manner.  But  on  this  day.  Miss  Delia 
stayed  the  night,  an  observance  she  neglected  out  of 
an  old  maid's  delicacy  on  the  anniversary  of 
Arabell's  wedding,  though,  this  too,  was  always 
marked  by  a  gift  of  flowers. 

People  wondered,  when  Peace  came  and  life  be- 
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gan  its  wilder  licence,  why  Arabell  Holdenbrook 
still  endured  Miss  Delia's  visitations.  It  wasn't  as 
if  she  could  possibly  want  the  old  lady's  money.  She 
had  more  than  enough  of  her  own.  Why  didn't  she 
go  to  Europe,  now  that  the  War  was  over,  and  she 
really  had  no  one  but  herself  to  please? 

But  Arabell  stayed  on:  though  her  house,  never 
without  some  guest,  was  neglected  now  by  the  crowd 
that  had  spent  its  grief  and  was  taking  its  revenge 
on  the  years  of  trouble  in  a  way  that  whirled  it  far 
out  of  the  quiet  circle  of  her  ordered  habit. 

But  in  1923  Miss  Delia  bethought  her  of  a  jubilee 
in  her  own  history,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  a  day 
in  Virginia  when  she  was  a  girl  and  had  lived 
through  hours,  the  details  of  which  she  did  not,  even 
now,  propose  to  reveal  to  her  kinswoman.  Arabell 
was,  after  all,  not  of  her  blood,  not  of  her  genera- 
tion. Down  in  Richmond  there  were  those  whose 
anniversaries  she  had  only  shared  by  letter  for  too 
long,  men  and  women  who  bore  her  name,  relations 
of  that  other  whose  dead  voice  was  calling  her 
across  half  a  century,  back  to  the  place  where  it  had 
spoken  unforgettable  words  to  her,  in  the  days  of 
her  youth.  Delia  Priston  was  not  Priston  only. 
Her  mother's  family  had  its  claims.  And,  having 
remembered  the  neglected  friends,  having  made  the 
effort  necessary  to  reach  them,  the  old  lady  found 
in  Richmond  such  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  her 
special  gift  that  she  announced  her  intention  of  re- 
maining there  for  a  year  at  least,  in  order  that  her 
stay  might  comprehend  a  Golden  Wedding  due  in  a 
few  months'  time. 
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Even  then  Arabell  did  not  immediately  set  out 
for  England.  To  the  consternation  of  her  acquaint- 
ances, but  without  any  serious  opposition  from  old 
Bysshe  Sylvester,  who  was  the  only  trustee  to  the 
joint  Sylvester-Holdenbrook  estate,  she  divested 
herself  of  two-thirds  of  her  fortune  In  order  to 
endow,  not  any  kind  of  War  Memorial,  not  any 
monument  to  the  memory  of  her  son,  or  even  of  her 
husband,  but  the  Julia  Sylvester  Travelling  Scholar- 
ship for  Daughters  of  Professional  Men.  The 
terms  were  large  and  easy.  Six  young  women,  de- 
siring to  see  the  Old  World,  and  belonging  to 
families  too  poor  to  afford  them  any  travel  indul- 
gences, were  to  be  endowed  every  year  with  a  sum 
sufficient  to  maintain  each  of  them  during  two  years' 
European  travel.  The  young  persons  were  to 
satisfy  an  Examiner  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
writings  of  Ruskin,  Longfellow,  Vernon  Lee,  Thack- 
eray, Shakespeare  and  Miss  Austen.  Any  applicant 
able  to  prove  that,  being  the  child  of  doctor,  parson 
or  professor,  she  was  unable  to  obtain  access  to  these 
works  in  the  library  of  any  town  or  college  within 
reach  of  her  home,  was  to  receive  them  on  loan  for 
a  year,  before  presenting  herself  for  examination. 
No  more  than  twelve  candidates  would  be  examined 
in  any  one  year,  and  all  those  obtaining  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  maximum  marks  would  be  eligible, 
the  names  of  the  six  travellers  for  that  year  being 
drawn  by  lot.  Arabell  Insisted  on  this  final  decision. 
Luck  as  well  as  merit  was  to  play  its  part.  If  less 
than  six  candidates  presented  themselves  in  any  one 
year,    or    having    presented    themselves    failed    to 
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obtain  the  requisite  marks,  the  scholarships,  thus 
unclaimed,  would  remain  open  for  the  following 
year,  so  that  eight  or  even  the  whole  dozen  candi- 
dates might,  occasionally,  hope  for  reward.  It  took 
Arabell  some  days  of  thought  and  many  weeks  of 
discussion  and  organization  to  set  this  scheme  on 
foot.  When  it  was  finally  launched  her  labours  in- 
creased upon  her. 

The  day  when  six  young  women,  murmuring 
choice  passages  of  dialogue  from  Ethics  of  the  Dust, 
sat  and  wrote  their  hearts  out  on  sheets  of  foolscap 
paper  in  the  Sylvester  Library,  was  one  of  the  hap- 
piest Arabell  had  ever  known.  It  was  equalled, 
though  not  surpassed,  on  the  morning  when  the  first 
six  candidates  left  for  Europe,  each  with  enough 
money  to  see  her  most  comfortably  through  the  tour 
she  had  planned  (Arabell  had  set  her  face  against 
any  imposed  itinerary)  and  with  a  handsome  margin 
for  spending  on  photographs,  clothes,  theatres,  or 
even  an  extension  of  her  wanderings. 

But,  even  when  she  sped  her  pilgrims  on  the  road 
she  had  so  longed  to  travel,  Arabell  herself  re- 
mained at  home.  In  the  first  place  she  did  not  want 
to  embarrass  the  young  adventurers  to  whom  she 
had  given  freedom,  by  any  thought  or  fear  of  meet- 
ing her  on  their  own  chosen  ways.  She  had  been 
the  slave  of  authority  too  long  herself  not  to  know 
how  its  faintest  shadow  may  darken  the  joy  of  ad- 
venture. But  there  was  another  deeper,  more  hid- 
den but  far  more  potent  consideration  at  the  heart 
of  her  lingering  now. 

These  girls  were  going  off  to  Italy:  to  Niirem- 
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berg;  to  see  the  Alhambra;  Stratf ord-on-Avon ;  the 
Engadine;  Florence.  One  of  them  was  bound  for 
Athens  and  Constantinople;  two  of  them  would 
climb  the  Matterhorn ;  another  bore  an  American 
rose  she  wanted  to  lay  on  Juliet's  grave. 

These  gay  and  romantic  guests,  literary,  artistic, 
sentimental,  had  no  part  in  Arabell's  own  long- 
cherished  aim.  It  was  towards  England,  and  most 
particularly  to  London,  that  her  face  was  set.  Not 
for  its  history,  its  art,  its  civic  magnitude  and  splen- 
dour, but  because  it  was  the  fount  of  manners,  the 
heart  of  civilization,  the  very  nurse  of  virtues.  The 
London  she  was  bound  for  was  to  her  the  gathering- 
place  of  those  who  had  inherited  the  traditions  of 
gentleness  and  courage  that  had  prevailed  since  the 
days  when  the  earth  was  flat,  and  Norman  and 
Saxon  and  Briton  had  met  and  mingled  to  make  one 
race  the  aristocracy  of  the  world. 

It  was  his  Anglicized  speech,  the  keen  suavity  of 
his  manner,  the  grace  and  firmness  with  which  he 
met  small  occasions  that  had  first  made  her  aware 
of  Lyman  as  a  man  apart  from  the  other  youths  she 
danced  and  drove  with  when  she  first  came  out. 
"He's  so  English"  was  the  comment  that  always 
followed  the  mention  of  young  Holdenbrook's  name 
in  those  days.  And,  indeed,  Lyman  was  a  little 
English.  He  had  cousins  in  Shropshire.  He  had 
gone  for  two  years  to  Shrewsbury,  and  for  three 
terms  to  Oxford,  before  completing  his  diplomatic 
polish  in  Paris  and  Vienna.  How  was  she  to  know 
that  the  veneer  would  not  last  a  lifetime?  She  had 
loved  Lyman  truly  and  constantly,  but  her  love  per- 
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sisted  more  as  a  due  she  owed  to  herself  and  to  the 
vows  she  had  made  in  marrying  him,  than  as  a  spon- 
taneous reply  to  the  continued  evidences  of  those 
virtues  his  manner  had  seemed  to  declare. 

As  time  went  on  Lyman's  English  surface  cracked, 
and  the  ingrained  American  showed  plainly.  His 
was  a  good  grain,  but  it  was  of  the  New  World. 
Arabell  knew  far  more  than  he  had  forgotten  of 
the  English  ways.  Her  nostalgia,  stifled  by  her  good 
sense,  allayed  by  the  real  happiness  her  life  pro- 
vided, broke  out  again  in  James.  In  his  eagerness 
for  every  breath  of  England  she  herself  breathed 
the  familiar  air  of  her  girlish  day-dream  once  more. 

But  the  War,  while  augmenting  her  adoration  of 
the  English  spirit,  had,  she  had  only  too  much  first- 
hand evidence  to  prove  it,  destroyed,  for  the  time, 
that  particular  world  to  which  it  was  native.  All 
the  dignity  of  established  precedence  and  procedure; 
all  that  intimate  dispensing  with  a  formality — which 
was  at  the  same  time  rigidly  maintained  against  In- 
fraction in  its  major  ordinances;  the  separate  tradi- 
tions of  the  great  families,  so  familiar  to  their  up- 
holders, so  untenable  by  any  but  those  who  had  their 
birthright  in  them;  these  things  as  symbols  of  mag- 
nanimity, as  component  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  to 
breathe  which  was  to  be  English,  were  what  she 
desired  to  know,  and  In  her  small,  determined  way, 
to  share. 

The  careful  worship  of  her  father's  possessions; 
the  care  of  chests  and  chairs,  vases,  portraits,  old 
lavender-saturated  presses  and  bureaus,  musty  with 
pot-pourri,  which  had  been  inculcated  in  her  from 
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childhood,  was,  to  her,  a  novitiate  fitting  her  to 
apprehend  the  older  tradition,  the  nobler  heritage 
to  which  the  Sylvester  House  was  only  as  it  were  a 
new,  almost  a  crudely  appointed  ante-chamber. 
These  things,  of  which  she  now  was  become  the 
custodian,  were  indeed  symbols  of  virtue.  They 
stood  for  honesty,  for  temperance,  for  due  regard 
of  dignity,  for  the  benignant  life,  for  service  of  the 
State  and  of  her  fellow-man.  But  there  were  purer 
virtues,  older  obligations,  graces  and  beauties,  of  a 
wilder,  more  mystic  origin,  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
pre-natal  memories  of  those  who  were  born  among 
the  scenes  in  which  they  first  established  themselves, 
that  the  recognition  of  them  was  unconscious,  auto- 
matic, not  to  be  learnt  or  taught. 

Arabell  Holdenbrook  desired  to  reach  the  places 
where  these  things  were.  And  the  War  had  shaken 
the  old  certainties,  had  shrouded  the  splendour  and 
the  pride  of  life,  so  that  she  must  wait,  wait  for 
years,  if  need  be,  until  that  indestructible  spirit 
should  revive  and  possess  its  inheritance  again. 

For  Arabell  never  doubted  but  that  the  air  she 
longed  for  was  immortal,  and  to  be  breathed  freely 
so  soon  as  the  wind  of  Battle  had  died  away,  and 
the  Graces  once  more  had  time  to  reassemble  in 
their  haunts  again. 

But,  now  that  she  was  free,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  sheltered  life,  to  do  exactly  what  she  wanted, 
she  approached  the  consummation  of  her  desires 
with  prudence.  She  had  waited  so  long,  she  would 
not  rush  the  ecstatic  moment.  She  would  not  break 
into  the  charmed  world  until  it  was  once  more  ready 
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to  show  itself  perfectly  to  such  a  scrutiny  as  she  was, 
by  the  whole  momentum  of  her  secret  life,  impelled 
and  qualified  to  give  it.  She  would  do  as  she  pleased, 
how  she  pleased,  and  only  at  the  ripe  and  propitious 
hour. 

She  wanted,  not  so  much  to  see  places  as  to  meet 
the  descendants  of  people  whose  lives  had  made 
those  places  splendid.  Howard  and  Annesley,  Beau- 
champ,  Stanley,  Grenfell,  these  names  from  her 
history-lessons  were  held  through  direct  inheritance, 
by  men  and  women  who  might  become  as  real  to  her 
as  the  Sylvesters  and  Van  der  Weydes  who  had 
been  children  with  her,  with  whom  she,  too,  shared 
honourable  blood. 

To  some  of  them  she  already  had  introductions, 
and  Orlo  Holdenbrook  could,  if  he  would,  compass 
any  world  within  the  world  she  wished  to  explore. 
There  was  among  them  all  only  one  figure  she  could 
visualize.  As  a  child  of  ten  she  had  been  taken  to 
an  exhibition  of  portraits  the  sensation  of  which, 
catalogued  under  the  name  of  Roses  and  Reflections, 
was,  she  had  been  told,  a  portrait  of  the  beautiful 
Duchess  of  Merioneth,  the  young  wife  of  the  fourth 
Duke  who  had  only  lately  succeeded  to  the  title. 
Her  childish  hero-worship  had  been  kindled  by  the 
radiant  lady  who  smiled  out  at  her  from  a  swirl  of 
pink  satin  skirt  and  pink  gauzy  scarf  against  a  back- 
ground of  mirrors  and  flowers.  Later  Lyman 
Holdenbrook,  recounting  the  elegant  adventure  of 
his  years  in  London,  told  the  pretty  girl  he  hoped 
to  marry  that  he  had  danced  with  that  great  lady, 
and  more  than  once  had  been  invited  to  a  semi- 
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political  dinner  at  Merioneth  House.  He  had  been 
a  little  touched  as  well  as  amused  at  Arabell's  eager- 
ness to  hear  every  detail  of  these  encounters.  And 
as  time  went  'on  and  the  enterprise  of  the  illustrated 
press  increased,  Arabell  had  seen  other  portraits  of 
the  same  lady,  and  had  read  in  the  English  papers 
that  reached  her,  of  charities  and  benevolences,  of 
balls  and  house-parties  in  which  the  Duchess  played 
a  leading  part.  She  knew  that  there  were  three  chil- 
dren, twin  girls,  said  to  be  almost  as  lovely  as  their 
mother,  and  a  boy  who  had  succeeded  his  father  In 
19 1 6.  Of  him  she  had  never  heard  any  report. 
But,  always  in  her  dream  of  London,  there  shone 
the  gracious  and  lovely  figure,  wife,  mother,  great 
lady  who  was,  when  she  met  her,  to  be  for  Arabell 
the  living  embodiment  of  all  she  worshipped  as 
England. 

So,  reading  In  the  newspapers  and  in  letters  from 
Europe  in  the  spring  of  1923  that  London  was 
itself  again,  she  felt  her  courage  revive.  Early  in 
the  autumn  she  wrote  to  her  husband's  cousin,  Orlo 
Douglas  Holdenbrook,  suggesting  that  she  would 
like,  under  his  guidance,  to  visit  London  in  the  Sea- 
son next  year. 

Orlo's  reply  had  been  all  that  she  could  desire. 

"Dear  Cousin  Arabell"  (he  had  written), — 

"It  is  perfectly  charming  of  you  to  choose  me  as  your 

cicerone.  I  shall  enjoy  your  visit  even  more  than  you  vi^ill. 

And  I  mean  to  do  my  utmost  to  show  you  the  town  at  its 

very  best  next  year. 
"By  all  means  go  to  Brown's  if  your  heart  sings  to  you 
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that  that  is  the  right  hotel.  You  may  find  it  a  little  noisy, 
and  I  myself  should  have  chosen  rooms  overlooking  Hyde 
Park,  or,  even,  a  Flat  in  Queen  Anne's  Mansions  for  you. 
But  I  quite  appreciate  the  family  sentiment  which  has  in- 
fluenced your  choice,  and  will  see  that  your  accommodation 
is  as  good  as  possible. 

"It  is  too  touching  of  you  to  offer  me  James's  collection 
of  broadsheets.  I  was  thinking  of  giving  my  own  to  the 
B.M.  as  I  find  my  flat  grows  too  small  to  house  them  any 
longer,  so  it  will  be  a  consolation  and  a  joy  to  possess  all  the 
boy  had  acquired.  He  told  me  of  some  of  the  best  when  he 
stayed  here  on  his  last  leave.  We  shall  have  much  to  talk 
over  when  we  meet,  at  last.  But  I  know  you  so  well  that  it 
will  not  seem  like  meeting  a  stranger. 

"Will  you  accept  my  advice  in  one  particular?  Do  not 
come  in  to  London  on  the  boat  unless  you  arrive  after  night- 
fall. The  passage  down  the  Channel  is  well  enough,  espe- 
cially when  the  lights  begin.  Of  all  depressing  railway 
journeys  the  approach  to  London  is  the  worst,  but  the  entry 
into  Waterloo  is  infinitely  less  Cimmerian  than  that  through 
Essex. 

"If  I  can  get  away  from  my  Commission  I  will  meet  you 
at  Waterloo.  It  is  beyond  human  power  to  meet  any  one 
arriving  at  King  George  V  Docks. 

"Ask  me  for  any  service  in  my  power  to  render. 

"Your  most  delighted  cousin, 

"O.  D.  H." 

Orlo  Holdenbrook,  having  been  called  to  the  Bar, 
had  made  himself  a  reputation  as  counsel  in  cases 
involving  disputes  on  matters  of  art,  and  was,  in 
middle  life,  enjoying  the  reward  of  a  youth  spent 
largely  among  the  great  public  and  private  collec- 
tions, and  in  the  spacious  halls  of  dealers  in  London 
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and  Paris.  No  catalogue  was  complete  without  his 
signature  to  some  part  of  it;  no  exhibition  could  be 
called  first  rate  to  which  he  had  not  lent  or  advised 
the  loan  of  some  masterpiece;  no  judgment  given  in 
court  in  any  case  involving  expert  opinion  was  ac- 
cepted as  final  unless  he  had  been  employed  on  the 
winning  side.  The  Committee  to  which  he  referred 
was  the  famous  one  To  Enquire  into  the  Admin- 
istration of  the  National  Art  Galleries  and 
Museums.  The  report  of  the  deliberations  was  to 
create  an  international  situation  when  It  was  finally 
published,  long  after  Arabell's  return  to  Boston. 

Orlo  was  known  to  that  minority  which  is  called 
"All  London"  as  "Oh!  Dear!"  or  more  Intimately 
"O.D." — a  reference  at  once  to  his  signature  and 
to  the  expletive  in  which  his  first  verdict  on  any  ex- 
cellence or  authenticity  in  the  objects  presented  for 
his  criticisms  was  conveyed. 

Oh  Dear  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

When  the  boat  train  drew  up  at  Waterloo,  his 
stout  but  not  inelegant  figure  was  easily  discernible 
among  the  scattered  waiting  friends  who  stood  de- 
tached, singly  or  in  groups,  about  the  platform, 
when  the  strange  English  porters  in  their  red  ties 
and  green  trousers  gave  her  yet  another  of  those 
assurances  of  English  foreignness.  They  had  be- 
gun, these  unlmaglned  differences,  with  the  adver- 
tisements In  Southampton  station;  had  increased 
with  every  nestling  farmhouse,  every  neat,  low- 
roofed,  red-brick  town  she  had  passed,  as  the  train 
sped  steadily  eastward  through  the  green  and  sunlit 
country. 
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There  had  been  a  momentary  failure  of  her  mood 
after  "Wimbledon,"  in  the  white  lettering  on  the 
deep  green  of  the  enamelled  name-plate,  had  flashed 
by,  as  the  train  slowed  down  a  little  through  the 
suburban  stations.  Wimbledon,  she  knew.  To  Wim- 
bledon in  a  few  days'  time  she  would  return. 
International  Tennis  was  a  fixture  in  the  programme 
Orlo  had  drawn  up  for  her.  But  he  had  been  quite 
right,  the  approach  to  London  was  a  dismay.  The 
low  wharves  and  squalid  dwelling-houses  between 
Clapham  Junction  and  Vauxhall  chilled  and  dead- 
ened her  mood.  For  just  that  moment's  time  it  was 
enough  to  remind  her  how  far  expectation,  even  yet, 
might  fail  her.  She  revived  before  the  train  swept 
into  Waterloo,  seeing  the  towers  of  Westminster 
stand  up  against  the  sky  behind  the  strange,  square 
turreted  buildings  she  did  not  know  for  St.  Thomas' 
Hospital. 

Orlo's  welcome  more  than  gave  back  the  sense  she 
had  lost  for  that  brief  moment  only.  It  was  so 
quiet,  so  restrained  and  yet  not  in  the  very  least 
casual.  No  one  else  would  have  known  when  Oh 
Dear  held  his  soft,  grey,  rather  ample  hat  high  in 
one  hand,  with  a  crooked  elbow,  so  that  it  seemed  to 
screen  them  both  for  a  moment  as  he  stood  beside 
her,  that  they  were  strangers  to  one  another.  No 
one  could  have  guessed  when  he  said,  "You  are 
wonderfully  punctual,  Cousin  Arabell,"  that  he  was 
greeting  a  woman  he  had  never  seen  before  in  his 
life.  But  Arabell  knew.  It  was  the  marvellous,  self- 
contained  English  way.  He  felt  it,  she  knew,  every 
bit  as  keenly  as  she  did.  He  was  showing  it  by  his 
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very  presence.  It  was  not  his  habit  to  meet  travel- 
lers at  Railway  Stations.  He  had,  it  was  clear, 
usually  delegated  that  courtesy  to  underlings.  But 
when  he  did,  he  did  it  potently. 

His  very  presence  imposed  authority.  He  had 
the  governing  habit  at  his  almost  unconscious  com- 
mand. He  was  moving  the  world  for  her  with 
hardly  a  word,  almost  without  raising  a  hand.  An 
eyebrow  twitched  and  two  porters  seemed  to  under- 
stand all  that  was  required  of  them,  as  if  they  had 
been  his  own  highly  trained  and  docile  private 
servants.  She  and  this  accomplished  relation  were, 
with  incredibly  little  effort,  and  in  a  miraculously 
short  time,  sitting  together  in  one  taxi,  her  slightly 
bemused  maid  behind  them  with  the  luggage  in  an- 
other, and  driving,  actually  driving  across  West- 
minster Bridge,  while  Big  Ben  struck  the  quarter 
before  six. 

She  had  vetoed  O.D.'s  written  suggestion  that  he 
should  hire  a  private  car  for  her  use.  It  was  not 
only  that  she  was  no  longer  a  very  rich  woman.  She 
felt  that  she  had  come  to  be  impressed ;  to  see,  not  to 
be  seen  or  to  make  any  mark  of  her  own ;  she  did  not 
want  to  shut  herself  away,  even  in  the  mild  pomp 
of  a  private  car.  She  wished  to  come  and  go  freely, 
quietly,  in  comfort,  of  course,  but  without  the  least 
trammel  of  possessions,  without,  above  all,  any 
ostentation.  And,  at  once,  she  had  her  reward. 
The  London  taxi-cab  was  just  so  much  different  from 
the  taximeters  of  Boston  or  New  York  that  her 
first  drive  in  it  was  an  increase  of  certainty  that  she 
had  arrived. 
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First  to  Brown's  by  way  of  Bird-Cage  Walk,  the 
Mall  and  St.  James'  Street,  every  brick,  of  every 
building  they  passed  taking  its  place  in  the  structure 
her  mind  had  already  made.  And  then,  after  an 
hour  for  dressing,  O.D.  waiting,  this  time  most 
marvellously  without  either  hat  or  coat,  garbed  only 
in  the  black  and  white  perfection  of  his  dress  clothes, 
to  walk  with  her,  bareheaded,  as  he  was  himself, 
across  Piccadilly  to  his  flat  for  dinner. 

She  had  dined  with  O.D.  in  a  room  in  which 
everything  from  the  husked  garlands  on  the  panelled 
walls  to  the  last,  least  salt-spoon  on  the  table  was 
by  Robert  Adam.  This  she  had  expected.  Period 
furnishing  was  a  habit  of  her  own  world.  But  the 
stroll  across  the  very  core  of  London,  as  deliberate 
and  unself-conscious  on  O.D.'s  part  as  if  they  had 
been  walking  down  a  country  lane,  or  over  some 
private  lawn  together,  had  given  her  the  final  and 
complete  sense  of  arrival. 

After  that,  the  news  that  O.D.  was  taking  her  on 
to  a  theatrical  event  of  the  first  magnitude,  the  first 
night  of  a  modern  comedy  written  by  Lord  Arenig, 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Thomas  Marsham,  and 
acted  by  a  cast  so  distinguished  that  she,  so  newly 
come,  had  recognized  several  names  on  it,  as  O.D. 
retailed  them,  fell  if  not  exactly  flat,  yet  as  a  kind  of 
anti-climax.  She  was  at  ease  in  London.  What  did 
a  first  night,  however  momentous,  signify,  more  than 
the  last  hour  of  her  life  had  signified  already? 

Indeed,  had  she  been  disposed  to  be  critical  about 
anything  on  this  night  of  nights,  she  might  have 
found  it  in  her  heart  to  protest  that  she  could  have 
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no  attention  to  give  to  any  play;  that  the  artificial 
had  no  chance  with  her  when  the  actual  was  at  once 
drama  and  spectacle  enough.  If  it  had  been  the 
Opera — Covent  Garden.  .  .  .  But  O.D.  was  obliv- 
ious of  this  faint  undercurrent  in  the  tide  of 
pleasure  on  which  his  American  guest  was  so  visibly 
sailing  with  enthusiastic  competence.  So  far  as  he 
could  see,  and  he  was  not  unperceptive  either  by 
nature  or  by  profession,  O.D.  had  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  impression  he  was  producing 
on,  and  the  impression  he  was  preparing  for,  his 
kinswoman. 

It  was  part  of  his  automatic  savoir-vivre  that  he 
had  called  this  neat,  elegant,  attractive  lady  "cousin" 
from  the  beginning  of  their  resumed  relationship. 
O.D.  always  prepared  for  the  best.  But  just  as 
Arabell  concealed  from  him  her  first  faint  revulsion 
from  his  projected  evening,  so  O.D.  did  not  let  it 
escape  from  the  innermost  silences  of  his  manner 
to  her,  that  it  was  only  when  he  had  seen,  and  heard, 
for  himself  how  sure,  how  elegant,  how  finished  was 
this  aunt,  his  senior  by  some  five  or  six  years  (O.D. 
never  even  in  thought  was  grossly  accurate  to  a  year 
or  two  in  estimating  the  ages  of  others,  or  of  him- 
self), only  then  had  he  decided  to  tell  little  Bobble 
Rawlinson  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  secure  that 
stall  for  him  after  all.  So,  In  mutual  harmony,  and 
with  mutual  reserves,  these  two  connoisseurs  of 
experience  met  and  dined  and  set  out  on  their 
acquaintance. 

As  the  short,  admirable  dinner  was  served, 
Arabell  grew  more  than  reconciled  to  the  occasion 
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that  was  before  her.  O.D.  knew  where  he  was,  and 
he  was  at  the  heart  of  all  she  had  come  to  find.  It 
was,  she  saw  this  more  and  more  as  he  talked,  by 
far  the  best,  the  richest  and  most  exciting  intro- 
duction to  London  that  could  have  been  invented 
for  her.  Before  she  was  plunged  into  the  bewilder- 
ing world  of  drawing-rooms,  of  week-ends,  of  social 
engagements,  she  would  see,  first,  of  course  (though 
from  much  of  what  O.D.  said  you  would  not  have 
thought  it),  the  play.  It  was  a  play  which  was  go- 
ing to  be  the  talk  of  the  town,  for  a  week  at  least. 
O.D.  had  not  only  read  it  in  manuscript.  It  was 
part  of  his  social  completeness  that  he  read  every- 
thing worth  reading  in  manuscript.  Arabell  gath- 
ered this  quite  clearly.  He  had  attended  rehearsals, 
had  actually  supplied  details  of  the  costumes  to  be 
worn  in  the  Third  Act,  which  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
dream,  taking  all  the  characters  back  to  the  days 
and  dresses  of  their  great-grandparents.  Arabell 
need  have  no  fear  that  this  was  not  a  great  play, 
was  not  going  to  be  an  overwhelming  triumph  for 
every  one  concerned.  Having  attended  the  first 
performance,  she  would  be  ready  on  the  morrow 
with  just  the  very  theme  she  needed  for  those 
moments  after  an  introduction  in  which  even  the 
most  finished  and  experienced  navigator  of  social 
shallows  has  sometimes  felt  a  hesitation,  an 
awkwardness.  Stranger  as  she  was,  she  would,  after 
to-night,  make  her  first  entry,  as  well  prepared  as 
the  oldest  pilot,  to  steer  her  craft  into  still  water. 

But  this  was  not  all,  was  really  not  by  any  means 
half  the  advantage  that  would  be  hers  by  the  time 
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the  evening  was  over.  It  was  always  a  little  be- 
wildering, even  for  so  level-headed  and  experienced 
a  lady  as  O.D.'s  cousin  Arabell,  to  meet  new  people 
in  crowds  at  a  time. 

Cousin  Arabell  had  known  that  confusion  of  faces 
and  names  during  her  first  weeks  at  Tokyo. 

That  he,  of  course,  realized. 

She  protested  that  Japanese  faces  were  less  easy 
to  differentiate  at  a  glance  than  English  ones  must 
be. 

Still  (O.D.  could  not  be  said  to  insist,  he  merely 
developed  his  theme) — still  it  would  be  far  more 
restful,  more  amusing,  a  better  preparation  for  the 
campaign  that  was  to  open  the  very  next  morning, 
if  she  were  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  people  she 
was  going  to  meet,  and  to  know  their  names  and 
their  faces  first. 

Arabell  understood,  then,  that  All  Society  would 
be  in  the  stalls  that  night.  The  theatre  was  a  large 
one? 

The  theatre,  O.D.  agreed,  was  quite  large.  Not 
too  large — that  was  always  a  pity.  Indeed  none  of 
the  best  houses  were  exactly  large.  But  it  had  quite 
excellent  boxes,  as  well  as  good  stalls.  And  every 
one — every  one  would  be  there.  He  named  half  a 
dozen. 

Arabell  missed  some  of  the  names  on  her  private 
list  of  Everybodies.  But  then  O.D.,  clearly,  was 
only  naming  a  title  here,  a  distinction  there,  among 
the  crowd  whose  members  he  would  point  out  to  her 
before  the  curtain  rose,  and  during  the  first  Interval. 

In  the  second  interval  O.D.  would  be  obliged  to 
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leave  her.  It  would  be  the  long  interval  before  the 
Third  Act  and  he  had  promised,  promised  quite 
positively,*  to  go  behind  and  see  that  the  last,  least 
detail  of  the  Reynolds  and  Romney  costumes  were 
quite  absolutely  right. 

Arabell  glowed  with  pleasure  as  she  felt  herself 
drawing  closer  to  the  very  centre  of  the  event.  She 
was  more  than  ready  to  be  left  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  By  that  time  her  head  would  be  so  full  of  all 
she  had  seen  and  heard  that  it  was  a  relief  to  know 
she  need  not  be  told  any  more,  need  not  attempt  to 
keep  up  her  own  minimum  of  conversation  for  a 
time. 

O.D.  knew  that  before  he  got  back  to  her,  and 
that  might  not  be  until  the  curtain  had  risen  again, 
every  one  he  met  would  be  clamouring  to  know  who 
his  companion  was.  O.D.  had  noticed  with  an 
approbation  that  warmed  in  his  manner,  though  his 
discreet  eye  did  not  betray  him,  how  wonderfully  cut 
the  black  gown  that  fell  away  from  Arabell's  firm 
neck  and  round  white  arms  was.  He  saw  that  the 
pearls  around  her  throat  were  as  fine  as  any  that 
would  be  worn  within  comparing  distance  of  hers 
that  evening.  O.D.  was  very  much  pleased  with  his 
cousin,  and  with  himself. 

And,  slightly  intoxicated,  more  by  the  subdued 
implicit  flattery  of  O.D.'s  attitude  than  by  the  two 
glasses  of  O.D.'s  champagne  which  had  added  very 
little  zest  to  her  appreciation  of  the  full  perfection 
of  her  entertainment,  Arabell  lost  sight,  for  that 
hour,  of  the  dream  she  had  brought  to  life,  and  was 
able  to  take  joy  in  this  changeling,  offered  her  by 
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The  theatre  had  been  newly  decorated  for  the 
occasion.  Cream  paint,  rose  velvet,  tall  panels  and 
pillars  of  polished  mahogany,  Venetian  lanterns  on 
sloping  gilded  poles,  each  carrying  a  heavy  festoon 
of  rose  silk  with  tasselled  ends,  all  combined  to  en- 
hance the  festal  air.  A  magnificent  chandelier  of 
Venetian  glass,  one  of  the  now  distributed  glories  of 
the  old  Merioneth  House,  pulled  down  ten  years 
ago,  hung  from  the  dome,  each  of  its  thousand 
coloured  flowers  lit  by  an  electric  globe  in  place  of 
the  slender  candles  which  had  once  simulated  pistil 
and  stamens  in  its  branches.  CD.  pointed  it  out  to 
her  in  one  of  the  few  moments  when  he  was  not 
naming  or  describing  some  one  of  the  moving,  chat- 
tering, excited  crowd  that  never  seemed  to  settle  in 
the  large  easy  chairs  of  the  stalls,  even  when  the 
play  had  begun,  and  which  broke  out  into  laughter 
and  waving  of  hands  the  moment  the  First  Act  was 
over. 

Arabell  noticed  that  CD.  had  not  seemed  to  feel 
any  great  regret  over  the  spoliation  of  the  famous 
house.  The  Merstham-Towyns  always  had  had  bad 
taste,  and  Merioneth  House  had  been  full  of 
Regency  and  Second  Empire  horrors,  only  very 
slightly  mitigated  by  the  Arenig  influence,  to  which 
he  himself  ascribed  the  chandelier.  CD.  really 
thought  it  was  better  here,  where  it  could  bloom, 
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undimmed  by  the  company  of  Dresden  china  can- 
delabra, or  the  awful  i860  painted  roof,  with  gilt 
stars  as  large  as  your  hand,  cut  out  and  stuck,  on  all 
over  the  place,  from  which  it  had  been  rescued. 

Besides,  Arabell  felt  herself  grow  consciously  in- 
telligent here;  it  was,  after  all,  really  rather  right 
and  thrilling,  that  the  first  night  of  young  Arenig's 
play  should  be  lit  by  a  piece  of  genuine  Arenig 
choice. 

O.D.  agreed.  It  would  interest  Arabell  to  know 
that  old  Lucinda  Merioneth  was  expected  to  make 
an  appearance  during  the  evening.  She  and  the  Duke 
and  the  twins  were  in  town.  He  couldn't  see  them 
anywhere  yet.  This  was  before  the  curtain  rose, 
ten  minutes  late,  as  was  to  be  expected  on  a  first 
night.  But  then  Cinda  was  always  late  for  every- 
thing. 

This,  Arabell  ventured,  was  surely  unusual. 
Punctuality,  she  had  always  been  taught,  was  the 
first  courtesy  of  the  great. 

O.D.  was  too  busy  returning  the  salutations  of 
various  punctual  people  to  discuss  Lucinda  Merion- 
eth's lapses  from  the  code  proper  to  a  Duchess,  and 
Arabell,  carried  on  the  stream  of  his  urbane  and 
crowded  recognitions,  forgot  this  indicated  flaw  in 
aristocratic  good  manners. 

And  then  the  play  began.  It  was,  as  O.D.  had 
known  it  would  be,  a  very  good  play.  It  was  witty 
and  amusing.  The  First  Act  presented  a  situation 
without  giving  any  clue  to  its  development,  and  left 
the  house  so  busy  discussing  its  possibilities  that  very 
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few  people  left  their  seats  for  the  short  interval 
before  Act  II. 

Even  CD.,  whose  habit  it  was  to  go  out  at  every 
interval,  stayed  with  Arabell  for  this  one,  and  went 
carefully  through  the  programme  with  her,  telling 
her  which  of  the  players  were  first  rate,  and  which 
merely  good  or  promising.  Arabell  knew  nothing 
of  acting.  She  was,  indeed,  very  little  concerned 
with  Literature  and  the  Arts,  her  interests  in  books 
and  things  being  always  subordinate  to  her  concern 
with  people,  their  origin,  their  happiness,  their  con- 
duct and  their  fate. 

So  when  CD.,  with  a  hurried  murmur  of  fare- 
well, vanished  into  the  shadowy  aisle,  before  the 
applause  had  begun  to  die  away  or  the  actors  and 
actresses  had  taken  half  their  calls  after  Act  II,  she 
was  easily  distracted  from  her  interest  in  the  play 
itself  by  the  spectacle  of  the  rapidly  thinning  house. 
Almost  all  the  men  and  quite  half  the  women  in  the 
stalls  were  either  crowding  out  at  the  side  doors,  or 
leaning  over  the  backs  of  their  chairs  to  carry  on 
animated  and  gesticulating  talk  with  the  people  be- 
hind them.  It  was,  Arabell  observed,  really  a  large 
party,  a  meeting  of  intimate  friends,  almost  not  a 
visit  to  the  theatre  at  all. 

The  orchestra,  having  played  half  the  audience 
out  of  the  stalls,  ceased  for  five  minutes  and  gave 
the  other  half,  and  the  crowds  in  the  circles  and 
galleries,  a  moment  for  unaccompanied  conversa- 
tion. The  boxes  were  filling  and  emptying  with  a 
small  separate  life  of  their  own.  In  one  of  them 
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only,  a  group  sat,  comparatively  motionless,  and, 
so  far  as  Arabell  could  see,  unvisited. 

The  box  had  been  vacant  during  the  first  interval. 
Arabell  had  noticed  that.  Its  occupants  must  have 
arrived  while  Act  II  was  in  progress.  But,  though 
she  had  not  seen  the  party  enter,  now  that  it  had 
caught  her  attention  she  found  herself  watching  it 
with  a  steadiness,  an  astonishment,  which  carried  her 
far  out  of  the  depths  of  her  own  precise,  good  man- 
ners, into  the  troubled  waters  of  actual  rudeness. 
Nobody  else  in  the  auditorium  seemed  to  have 
noticed  the  singular  picture  they  made,  these  four 
noticeable  people,  posed,  as  if  for  some  portrait  of 
circumstance,  between  the  mahogany  balustrades 
and  pillars  of  the  box.  Two  of  them  were  seated. 
A  dark,  misshapen  young  man,  with  deep-set  eyes 
under  a  scowling  brow,  and  a  woman,  so  defiantly 
out  of  the  fashion  and  yet  so  completely  justified  in 
her  effectiveness,  so  splendid  in  her  amazing  beauty, 
that  every  other  woman  in  sight  shrank,  by  con- 
trast into  the  doll-like  insignificance  of  the  mode  of 
the  moment.  Behind  them  two  tall  figures,  boyish 
in  their  slender  lines  and  in  the  smoothness 
of  their  shingled,  golden  heads,  swung  glittering 
ear-rings  to  their  shoulders  and  astonished,  even 
in  the  shadow  of  the  background,  by  their  likeness 
to  one  another,  a  likeness  proclaimed  by  the  identity 
of  colour  and  design  in  the  pale  gowns  they  wore, 
as  deliberately  emphasized. 

Arabell  gazed  on.  It  was  the  older  woman  who 
held  her  attention.  The  presence  of  her  companions 
seemed  to  provide  the  accessories  of  the  picture, 
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composed  around  her  sumptuous  immobility.  She  sat, 
one  arm  along  the  ledge  of  her  box,  her  eyes  intent 
on  the  programme  in  her  other  hand,  her  head  full 
in  view,  turned  slightly  away  from  the  auditorium. 
From  her  seat  in  the  stalls  Arabell,  looking  upward, 
could  appreciate  the  noble  line  of  head  and  shoulder 
rising  from  the  cloudy  tulle  that  surrounded  a  com- 
plete decoUetage.  The  sweep  of  magnificent  bronze 
tresses  drew  up  from  the  white  column  of  the  neck 
and  wound  round  the  small,  beautiful  head  in  two 
coils,  from  under  which  curls  broke  on  either  side 
of  the  temples  to  where  a  deep  furrow  parted  the 
hair  in  the  centre  of  the  low  broad  forehead. 
Arabell  saw  the  clear  line  of  the  jaw  from  ear  to 
chin.  She  saw  the  lovely  curves  of  the  throat  as  it 
flowed  outward  to  the  breast;  saw  the  rounded, 
polished  shoulder  move  slightly  with  the  even 
breathing  that  made  the  opals  of  the  great  beads 
round  her  neck  move  and  turn  their  changing  fires 
from  blue  to  green,  from  mauve  to  rose  against  her 
skin.  And  then  some  one  else  In  the  audience  saw 
too,  and  called  a  name,  too  low  for  Arabell  to  dis- 
tinguish it.  The  woman  opened  a  huge  fan  of  soft, 
pink  ostrich  feathers  and  yellow  mother-of-pearl, 
and  smiled  her  answer  to  the  greeting,  above  its 
waving  mist.  And  Arabell  saw  her  eyes,  red-brown, 
mysteriously  set  in  shadowed  sockets,  with  fine  eye- 
brows delicately  pencilled,  and  lashes  long  and  thick 
and  darkly  golden  softening  their  lustre.  And  she 
saw  the  straight,  short  nose  with  its  full,  clearly 
chiselled  nostrils;  saw  the  red  lips  breaking  into  a 
smile  over  white  shining  teeth;  saw  the  faintly  cleft 
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chin,  the  shadowy  dimple  that  broke  the  smooth 
cheek  at  one  corner  of  the  mouth. 

To  Arabell  Holdenbrook  the  evidence  that  this 
completely  beautiful  image  was  capable  of  even  so 
little  spontaneous  action  as  was  involved  in  a  smile 
of  recognition  seemed,  at  that  moment,  sheer 
miracle.  She  remembered  living  in  the  same  amaze- 
ment years  before  when,  a  school-girl  cherishing  a 
school-girl's  passion  for  an  attractive  mistress,  she 
had,  for  the  first  time,  seen  that  admired  being  eat 
and  drink  at  table  with  ordinary  mortals. 

Before  she  could  recover  her  balance  there  was  a 
disturbance  in  the  back  of  the  box.  One  of  the  sleek 
standing  creatures  moved  forward,  leaned  on  the 
back  of  her  chair  to  speak  to  the  seated  woman. 
As  the  girl's  face  came  into  the  fuller  illumination 
in  which  the  elder  woman  sat,  it  seemed  to  dim  and 
coarsen,  by  its  pale  contrast,  the  fuller  radiance  of 
the  matron.  The  likeness  between  them  was  patent. 
Sisters  or — but  that  was  hardly  possible,  the  younger 
woman  was  a  good  thirty,  the  other  looked  scarcely 
half  a  dozen  years  older.  And  yet,  there  was  a 
wider  separation  than  that  of  seeming  age  between 
the  two  figures. 

Suddenly,  to  Arabell's  sharpened  apprehension, 
the  beautiful  upturned  face  showed  deadened  under 
its  smile,  and  became  a  vacant  mask,  giving  tragic, 
expressionless  assent  to  a  request  the  younger  woman 
had  evidently  made.  The  school-girl's  miracle  was 
reversed.  Now,  it  seemed  to  Arabell  a  disquieting 
wonder  that  any  speaking  creature  should  seem  so 
puppet-like,  so  dead. 
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A  man,  two  stalls  away  from  her,  whom  Arabell 
had  recognized  from  his  photographs  before  CD. 
had  named  him  as  the  cosmopolitan  author  of 
several  scandalous  memoirs  and  a  long  satiric  epic  of 
post-war  life,  was  leaning  across  his  stall,  deep  in 
conversation  with  another  man  who,  being  lame, 
was  unable  to  leave  his  seat  and  therefore  required, 
and  obtained,  a  good  deal  of  attention  on  the 
spot. 

Arabell  had  not  heard  the  beginning  of  their  talk. 
A  fastidious  determination  to  ignore  any  conversa- 
tion not  addressed  to  her,  and  a  genuine  absorption 
in  her  own  impressions,  had  withheld  her  attention. 
But  now  she  was  compelled  to  hear,  and  to  follow 
with  eagerness,  words  the  speakers  certainly  did  not 
mind  her  understanding. 

"She's  turned  up,  then,"  the  writer  was  saying. 

"Yes,  and  brought  the  girls  with  her,  as  well  as 
the  poor  little  Duke.  I  suppose  they  flew  over  from 
Brussels." 

"Does  she  fly?" 

"No.  She  has  all  her  work  cut  out  keeping  up 
to  the  standard  of  the  Sargent  masterpiece.  Fly- 
ing's for  the  really  young." 

"She  looks  exactly  as  she  did  In  1909.  Fit  for 
anything.  I  wonder  she  doesn't  ever  fly." 

"Well,  Laurel  and  Daphne  do  enough  of  that. 
After  all,  they've  married  a  flying  man  apiece.  And 
Lucinda's  palpably  Edwardian." 

"Where  are  the  Air-Marshals?" 
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"Oh,  they  never  appear  with  the  family.  Who 
would?" 

"I  say,  is  that  Arenig  in  the  box?" 

"Yes.  Why  shouldn't  he  be?  He's  the  family 
all  right." 

"He's  more.  Didn't  you  hear  about  the  case?" 

"No.  I  only  got  back  from  Fiji  last  week.  I've  had 
no  time  to  catch  up  with  the  gossip." 

"How  long  have  you  been  away  ?" 

"Five  years — all  told.  I've  not  been  in  London 
since  the  War." 

"Done  a  lot  of  work?" 

"Yes.  Enough  for  a  show.  I've  got  the  Grafton 
Galleries  for  July.  What's  that  about  Arenig?  I 
was  at  Mons  with  him,  before  I  was  knocked  out." 

"Oh,  well,  they  fetched  him  home  in  '15. 
Wanted  him  for  some  sort  of  Mission  to  Rome." 

"That  branch  of  the  family  is  Roman,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes.  It  wasn't  to  the  Vatican,  though." 

"Of  course  not." 

Arabell  seemed  to  detect  a  faint  disgust  in  the 
elder  man's  tone. 

"Well,  Arenig  was  in  Italy  for  some  months,  and 
during  that  time  the  old  Duke  died.  Apoplexy  and 
the  Dardanelles.  He'd  been  in  Russia  too  long  not 
to  know  the  outcome  of  that  business.  But  they 
wouldn't  listen  to  him.  And  somehow  Arenig  got 
hold  of  a  story  that  seemed  to  him  good  enough, 
and  to  the  lawyers  too — proving  that  Abergynol- 
wyn  was  born  out  of  wedlock." 

"Nonsense,  he's  years  younger  than  Lady  Laurel 
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and  Lady  Daphne.  I  remember  them  all  as  chil- 
dren." 

"Well,  you  must  have  noticed  how  unlike  he  was 
to  the  girls." 

"He  was  not  unlike  the  Arenigs — he's  like  them 
still.  He  was  the  Duke's  son  all  right." 

"But  not  Lucinda's.  That  was  the  point.  Are- 
nig's  story  was  that  the  boy  was  no  sort  of  relation 
to  the  sisters.  It's  been  said  for  years  that  the 
girls  haven't  a  drop  of  Merstham-Towyn  blood  in 
them.  There  was  a  son  born  in  Petersburg  in  the 
first  years  of  marriage.  He  died  in  the  second 
duke's  lifetime,  while  Tom  Towyn  was  still  out  of 
the  running.  And  the  girls  were  born  years  later 
after  he  had  succeeded  to  the  dukedom.  The  boy 
was  born  in  Italy  in  1900,  and  Arenig's  story  is  that 
Lucinda  was  not  his  mother,  and  that  her  own 
child  was  another  girl,  as  like  the  twins  as  they  are 
like  one  another." 

"And  what  became  of  her?" 

"Nobody  knows.  The  story  is  that  the  Duke 
said  he  intended  to  have  one  of  his  own  children 
brought  up  as  his  own.  So  he  had  the  boy  who  was 
a  few  weeks  younger  than  Lucinda's  baby  substituted 
for  it." 

"I  wonder."  The  disgust  in  the  elder  man's  tone 
was  unmistakable  now.  "I  wonder,  Cornelius,  that 
you're  not  afraid  of  being  had  up  for  libel." 

"Well — you  asked  for  the  news.  And  besides, 
the  papers  got  hold  of  the  story.  Arenig  brought 
it    into    the    Courts,    but    he    hadn't    an    earthly. 
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Abergynolwyn  had  been  acknowledged  by  his  father 
and  Lucinda's  story  was  water-tight.  Her  maid, 
who  was  with  her  when  he  was  born,  is  with  her 
still,  and,  when  it  came  to  producing  the  other  wit- 
nesses, and  especially  the  girl,  they  melted  away. 
The  child  they  said  was  Lucinda's  had  died  when 
she  was  quite  a  small  girl,  and  was  buried  under  the 
name  of  her  foster  parents." 

"What  a  ghastly  business!  Whatever  was  Arenig 
about?" 

"Oh,  the  charitable  said  it  was  War-strain. 
There  was  always  litigation  in  the  blood.  After  all, 
his  grandfather  got  the  earldom  that  way.  It  was 
part  of  the  Welsh  estate  up  to  1780,  when  the  Duke- 
dom was  created  for  Lord  Merstham.  There  was 
always  some  dispute  or  other  raging  between  the 
Mersthams  and  the  Towyns." 

"Cousinly  love  doesn't  seem  to  have  suffered  much 
this  time." 

"It  did  for  a  year  or  two.  Arenig  was  supposed 
to  be  going  to  marry  one  of  the  twins,  before  the 
War.  But,  of  course,  all  that  blew  up.  But  Lucinda's 
a  forgiving  nature.  And  she's  found  a  new  beauty 
doctor.  That'd  put  her  right  with  the  world  you 
know.  Besides  it's  rather  amusing  to  have  a  drama- 
tist to  your  cousin — and  safer  to  be  friends  with 
him." 

"Some  one's  trying  to  get  past  you,  Constantine; 
I  think  the  interval's  over." 

The  gossip  ceased.  Arabell  sat  on  while  the  audi- 
ence regained  its  seats  to  the  strains  of  Hiawatha's 
fVooing.  But  her  heart  had  failed  her.  The  bubble 
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of  her  joy  was  pricked.  The  fragmentary  tale  she 
had  heard  drifted  like  a  smoke-cloud  across  the 
bright  landscape  of  her  mind.  All  the  lines  of  the 
scene  before  her  were  blurred.  All  the  colours  lost 
their  value  in  its  soiling  haze.  It  seemed  to  hang 
before  her  and  the  stage,  yellowing  the  light,  giving 
to  the  flowing  skirts  and  powdered  head-dresses 
worn  by  the  players  an  unreality  that  made  them  no 
more  than  the  trappings  of  mummers  in  some  dim, 
soulless  pageant.  CD.  slipped  into  the  seat  beside 
her  a  few  minutes  after  the  curtain  had  risen.  Their 
stalls  were  on  the  immediate  left  of  the  centre  aisle, 
so  he  could  do  this  without  disturbing  more  punctual 
or  more  sessile  folk,  as  Arabell  had  been  disturbed 
more  than  once. 

"How  are  you  liking  it?"  he  asked  in  the  two  min- 
utes between  Scenes  One  and  Two  of  the  last  Act. 

"The  play!"  said  Arabell.  "Oh,  it's  very  good." 
But  she  made  no  other  comment. 

O.D.  was  too  steeped  in  ecstasy  himself  to  trouble 
over  her  diminished  enthusiasm.  Besides,  she  was 
probably  getting  tired  by  this  time.  She  had  had  a 
long  day. 

When  all  was  over,  the  play  and  the  applause, 
the  calls,  re-calls,  the  flowers,  the  speeches  and  all 
the  confusion  of  clearing  away  the  audience  into  its 
cars  and  cabs  and  omnibuses,  Arabell,  in  her  sitting- 
room  at  Brown's  Hotel,  where  O.D.  left  her  before 
going  to  a  supper  on  the  stage,  said : 

"Was  that  very  beautiful  woman  in  the  box  any 
relation  to  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Merioneth?" 
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"The  vision  in  pink?"  said  O.D.  "That  was  Lu- 
anda herself.  Isn't  she  a  marvel?  I'm  glad  you 
noticed  her." 

"I  couldn't  very  well  help  it,"  said  Arabell. 
"She's  the  most  noticeable  creature  I've  ever  seen.  I 
heard  two  men  talking  about  her  during  one  of  the 
intervals." 

"What  did  they  say?"  asked  O.D. 

"Very  odd  things." 

"That's  quite  likely,"  said  O.D.  And  he  stayed 
on  a  minute,  his  deepest  instinct  kindled,  to  find  out 
exactly  what  it  was  she  had  heard. 
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CHAPTER    I 
MAY    MORNING.      1909 


HE  morning-room  in  Merioneth 
House  was  on  the  first  floor  in  the 
small  north  wing,  overlooking  Re- 
gent's Park.  Its  three  French 
windows  opened  outwards  on  to  a 
balcony  that  was  formed  by  the 
platform  across  the  Corinthian  pillars  of  the  colon- 
nade along  the  Terrace.  The  room  faced  south- 
west. Merioneth  House  stood  across  the  curve  of 
the  outer  circle  before  Cumberland  Gate,  Its  com- 
mand of  all  the  sounds  and  scents  from  the  Zoologi- 
cal Gardens  being  urged  by  the  third  Duke  as  his 
chief  objection  to  living  In  It  for  more  than  two 
months  of  the  year. 

Earlier  denizens,  not  having  the  same  objection  to 
make,  had  tried  each  In  his  way  to  add  amenities 
to  the  huge,  uncompromising  barrack,  so  that  Meri- 
oneth House  embodied  In  Its  final  state  every  out- 
rage that  Fradgley,  AUason  and  Pugin  could  com- 
mit upon  the  original  eighteenth-century  structure, 
together  with  abundant  evidence  of  the  sculptural  ac- 
tivities of  Hautmann,  Haudmauer  and  that  eminent 
artist  Mr.  John  Thomas,  whose  advice,  It  Is  under- 
stood, so  greatly  assisted  Sir  Morton  Peto  In  his 
reconstruction     of     Somerleyton     In      1844.     The 
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Mersthams  and  the  Towyns,  as  Orlo  Holdenbrook 
very  often  lamented,  had  always  exercised  a  great 
deal  of  the  very  worst  taste.  This  peculiarity  which 
distinguished  them  from  the  Arenigs  was  most  prob- 
ably the  true  psychological  cause  of  that  friction 
between  the  two  strains  in  the  family  which  had 
ended  in  the  legal  severance  of  the  eleventh-century 
earldom  from  the  title  rolls  of  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury ducal  branch. 

The  Duke's  objection  to  the  Zoo  was  a  hyper- 
critical one.  For  as  the  Duchess  confessed,  neither 
she  nor  anyone  else  in  the  house  ever  noticed  any- 
thing, not  even  the  roaring  of  the  lions  at  feeding 
time,  and  it  did  not  stand  in  the  way  of  his  lady's 
enjoyment  of  her  town  house.  She  might,  had  she 
chosen,  have  lived  in  Lancaster  Gate,  but  she  pre- 
ferred the  larger  dwelling.  The  Duchess  was  accus- 
tomed to  space.  She  had  no  dread  even  of  the 
famous  plate-glass  drawing-rooms  which  had  fright- 
ened her  predecessor,  poor  little  Lasceline  Knowl- 
tyne,  so  dreadfully  that  she  had  never  appeared  in 
them  at  her  own  parties,  restricting  herself  first  to 
the  head  of  the  double  staircase  and  then  to  the  oval 
saloon  on  such  occasions.  But  then  the  second  duke 
had  not  married  for  beauty  as  Tom  Towyn  had. 

Lucinda  Moreton  had  grown  accustomed  to  the 
reflection  of  herself  In  every  mirror  at  the  Hermit- 
age and  the  Hofburg  long  before  she  dreamed  of 
becoming  the  mistress  of  Merioneth  House,  Mal- 
quolt  Hall  and  Drws-y-nant.  She  had  no  fear  of 
mirrors.  On  the  other  hand,  she  had  no  Inordinate 
desire    to    see    her    own    reflection    In    any    room 
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through  which  she  passed.  The  mirror-slave  has  al- 
ways some  lurking  fear  of  an  imperfection,  a  flaw  in 
the  state  and  adornment  of  her  beauty.  Lucinda 
Moreton  the  girl  had  needed  to  feel  no  concern  for 
the  beauty  no  art  could  enhance,  and  Lucinda  the 
Duchess  left  to  her  maid  and  to  the  great  dress- 
makers the  whole  tedious  business  of  investing  that 
beauty  in  whatever  garments  it  required.  That  the 
State  Drawing-rooms  were  walled  and  ceiled  with 
looking-glass  was  a  circumstance  which  neither 
pleased  nor  annoyed  her.  They  looked  very  splen- 
did when  lit  up  at  night,  and,  by  day,  the  slightly 
tawdry  effect  made  by  the  room,  as  of  a  disused 
circus  or  dismantled  conservatory,  made  no  impres- 
sion on  her.  She  used  the  small  drawing-room  with 
its  pseudo-Gothic  roof,  its  Venetian  chandelier,  its 
azure  panels  starred  in  gold,  for  her  smaller  func- 
tions, and,  for  her  private  intimacies,  her  boudoir, 
with  the  gallery  and  the  morning-room,  were  suffi- 
cient. These  she  had  troubled  to  redecorate  and  fur- 
nish a  little,  but  without  making  any  drastic  change. 
The  morning-room  was  still  much  as  Lasceline 
had  left  it,  its  Wedgwood  frieze,  its  Adam  husked 
festoons,  white  on  the  dull  green  panelling.  Gay 
little  French  chairs  gilded  and  upholstered  in  green 
brocade;  tables  with  inlaid  mosaic  tops  stood  among 
the  heavier  furniture,  and  long  curtains  of  fine,  white 
net,  weighted  with  insertion  of  guipure  lace,  blew  in- 
wards with  the  morning  air  as  the  Duchess  opened 
the  door  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  twenty-first  day  of 
May  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward 
the  Seventh. 
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There  was  a  Queen  Anne  mirror  in  the  room, 
hanging  above  a  semi-circular  table  between  two  of 
the  three  windows.  It  was  framed  in  green,  japanned 
wood  and  its  glass  was  dark  with  the  changing  of 
the  quicksilver  that  backed  it,  so  that  her  reflection, 
as  she  caught  it  when  the  door  closed  behind  her, 
seemed  like  a  coloured  shadow  of  the  reflection  she 
had  left  in  the  long  dressing-glass  in  her  bedroom 
five  minutes  earlier.  Even  as  she  caught  it,  its  grey- 
ness  intensified  the  alarm  that  had  seized  her  al- 
ready. 

For  the  first  time  that  day,  some  side-long  beam 
from  the  morning  sun  had  caught  her  face  at  an 
angle  she  had  never  seen  before,  had  thrown  back  to 
her  eyes  the  first  falling  of  those  rounded  lines,  the 
first,  faint  sinking  of  the  temples,  the  slight,  down- 
ward shadow  from  nose  to  chin,  which  she  had 
watched  increase  in  the  faces  of  other  women  she 
had  seen  in  the  days  of  their  untarnished  youth.  She 
had  not  stopped  to  give  this  ghost  a  scrutiny.  A  turn 
of  the  head,  the  slightest  lifting  of  her  chin,  and 
the  lines  were  gone. 

A  moment  later,  asking  for  the  dress  she  wished 
to  wear  that  day,  a  dress  she  had  not  worn  for  some 
weeks,  and  still  almost  new,  she  had  been  told  that 
it  needed  alteration,  a  slight  enlargement — that  it 
had  not  fitted  easily  when  last  it  had  been  worn. 

"Your  Grace  was  thinner  when  we  came  back 
from  Biarritz,"  her  maid  had  explained.  "I  sent  the 
gown  back  to  Dover  Street  only  yesterday  to  have 
the  waist  adjusted." 

This  tiny  frustration  would  not  have  troubled  her 
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serenity  for  a  moment,  had  it  not  been  for  that  first, 
faint  shock  to  the  calm  assurance  her  mirror  had 
given  back  to  her  ever  since  she  was  old  enough  to 
consult  its  verdict.  Half  an  inch  more  or  less  in  a 
waist  measurement  was  less  a  matter  for  nature  than 
for  a  stay-lace.  Lucinda  had  always  been  carefully 
though  never  severely  corseted.  She  had  made  a 
protest. 

"Surely,  Caradoc,"  she  had  said,  with  an  asperity 
uncommon  in  her  manner  when  speaking  to  the  el- 
derly Welsh  maid  who  was  the  only  servant  ever 
employed  about  her  person,  "it  can't  have  been  nec- 
essary to  send  the  thing  back.  I  was  quite  comfort- 
able in  it." 

"The  hooks  had  broken  from  the  belt  when  your 
Grace  took  it  off,  and  seeing  the  strain,  I  thought 
well  not  to  sew  them  on  in  the  same  place  myself. 
The  dress  will  be  back  to-morrow." 

The  woman  spoke  in  a  low  voice  on  two  notes, 
with  that  downward  inflection  on  the  second  syllable 
of  every  word  used  by  the  mountain  folk  of  the 
northern  valleys  in  Wales.  There  was  an  undercur- 
rent of  established  authority  in  her  words,  and  the 
Duchess  had  said  no  more,  accepting  the  dress  Cara- 
doc had  selected,  without  demur,  almost  with  docil- 

ity. 

But  the  incident  troubled  her,  more  than  so  slight 
a  contrariety  would  have  done,  but  for  the  fleeting 
reminder  that,  even  she,  might  not  escape  from  the 
pressure  of  the  hand  of  Time. 

On  her  way  down  to  the  morning-room  she  re- 
membered that  the  twins  would  be  fourteen  next 
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month.  She  had  thought  of  the  birthday  already.  In- 
deed, only  the  day  before,  they  had  planned  to  go 
down  to  St.  Jermans  for  it,  all  three  together  in  the 
new  Mercedes,  so  as  to  have  Midsummer  Day, 
which  was  so  wonderfully  theirs,  all  to  themselves 
among  the  rhododendrons.  But  she  had  thought  of 
it  only  in  terms  of  Daphne  and  Laurel,  and  of  that 
new  companionship  which  was  growing  between  her 
and  them,  with  every  month,  almost  with  every  week 
of  their  lovely  adolescence.  It  had  never  occurred  to 
her,  safe  in  their  happy  worship,  half  bemused  by 
the  adoration  which  found  a  fresher  word,  a  more 
graceful  or  enthusiastic  gesture  for  its  expression 
each  time  they  met,  it  had  never  crossed  her  heart 
to  think  that  their  bright  unfolding  registered  any 
change  in  her  own  supremacy  of  loveliness  and 
power.  As  she  had  had  no  need  for  vanity,  so  she 
had  lived  without  jealousy  or  enviousness  in  a  world 
where  none  had  matched  her  yet. 

The  twins  had,  so  far,  only  added  a  wonder  to 
her  life.  They  had  been  annotations  to  the  tale  of 
her  perfection.  There  had  never  been  any  sense  of 
rivalry  between  her  and  her  daughters.  They  were 
as  silver  to  her  gold,  tall  lilies  in  the  garden  where 
all  the  splendour  and  perfume  of  roses  was  hers. 
Their  clear,  blue  eyes,  the  flaxen  tendrils  of  their 
curling  hair,  were  notes  in  another  scale  of  colour, 
signs  of  the  austerer  blood  which  mingled  with  her 
own  in  their  veins.  It  was  this  difference  between 
them,  more  than  those  likenesses  in  voice  and  move- 
ment which  proclaimed  them  hers,  that  moved  her 
to  such  passionate  joy  in  their  growth  and  progress. 
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As  each  step  brought  her  nearer  to  the  room  where, 
at  this  hour  of  the  morning,  they  would  be  waiting 
for  her,  she  felt  her  pride  in  them  glow,  her  love 
for  them  become  an  impatience  to  be  with  them.  It 
quickened  her  steps  and  flamed  in  the  blood  that 
warmed  her  cheeks.  It  set  her  heart  beating,  so  that 
she  forgot  the  shadow  that  had  fallen — only  lightly 
— on  her  morning. 

Soft  and  sure  in  her  movements,  she  opened  the 
door  without  noise  and  stood  a  moment,  half  con- 
cealed by  it,  looking  into  the  room.  That  her  eye 
caught  her  own  reflection  for  the  first  instant  was 
merely  the  accident  of  the  placing  of  the  mirror, 
though  she  had  no  definite  memory  of  seeing  the 
dimmed  picture  it  must  always  have  made.  To-day 
her  eyes,  seizing  the  reiteration  of  the  warning  she 
had  already  received,  travelled,  more  quickly  than 
her  thought,  to  the  group  between  the  tall  fireplace 
and  the  furthest  window. 

The  sunlight  fell  about  them  as  they  sat,  posed 
for  a  portrait  a  young  artist  was  painting  for  her. 
Laurel,  deep  in  the  green  arms  of  the  chair,  her  pale 
girl's  face  and  blue  eyes  starry  against  the  broken 
surface  of  the  brocade;  Daphne,  perched  on  one 
arm,  leaning  a  little  towards  her  sister,  a  long  curl 
of  silken  hair  falling  straight  as  a  plumb  line  over 
her  shoulder. 

At  their  feet  a  boy,  younger,  darker,  slightly 
twisted  and  sinister,  crouched  with  a  book,  its  pages 
illustrated  in  colour  gathering  up  and  repeating  the 
blues  and  green  and  rose  and  gold  of  the  whole  pic- 
ture. Arenig  (it  had  been  a  whim  of  the  Duke  to 
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reiterate  in  his  heir's  Christian  name  the  title  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived  by  law) ,  Arenig  was  the 
only  person  in  the  room  who  saw  the  Duchess  enter. 
His  dark  eyes  moved  from  the  page  he  was  scanning, 
met  hers  and  dropped  again  to  the  book  without  a 
gleam  of  welcome  or  recognition.  George  Thomas 
Arenig,  Marquess  of  Abergynolwyn,  was  absorbed 
in  the  game  of  sitting  for  his  portrait,  and  a  con- 
centration, remarkable  in  a  boy  of  eleven,  held  him 
in  his  pose,  immune  from  the  natural  impulse  of 
childhood,  held  back  from  the  inculcated  courtesy  of 
good  manners. 

The  artist,  her  back  turned  to  the  door,  sat  side- 
ways at  her  easel,  painting.  She  wore  a  thin  blouse 
of  white  lawn  with  the  blue  serge  skirt  of  a  suit,  the 
coat  of  which  she  had  discarded  with  her  hat.  Her 
dark  hair  and  thin  profile,  the  delicate  wrists  and 
long  fingers  of  the  hands  which  held  palette  and 
brush,  gave  a  distinction  to  the  silhouette  which 
stood  out  against  the  light,  satisfying  the  eye  by  the 
beauty  of  its  line  as  well  as  by  the  dexterity  of  every 
rhythmic  pause  and  movement  of  her  working. 

It  was  the  artist,  rather  than  her  subject,  who  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  fourth  occupant  of  the 
room  so  that  he,  too,  did  not  notice  that  the  Duchess 
had  come  in  and  was  closing  the  door  behind  her. 
He  stood  by  the  fireplace,  framed  between  the  mar- 
ble columns  and  the  carved  medallions  of  the  chim- 
ney breast,  a  tall  man  in  the  middle  thirties,  fair- 
haired,  with  a  small  military-looking  moustache,  an 
aquiline  face  and  keen  blue  eyes  that  smiled  through 
the  smoke  of  a  cigarette  he  was  lighting. 
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Lucinda  had  not  expected  to  see  him  there  when 
she  came  in.  But  it  was  not  his  presence  that  seemed, 
in  itself,  unwonted  at  that  hour.  Gervase  Moore 
came  and  went  freely  in  Merioneth  House,  and  he 
had  more  than  once  sat  with  her  since  the  portrait 
had  been  in  progress.  It  was  Gervase  who  had  sup- 
plied the  Caldecott  picture  book  on  Arenig's  knees, 
no  modern  work  being  in  his  or  in  Miss  Denning's 
opinion  equal  to  that  nursery  classic  for  colour  and 
delight.  He  had  almost  every  right  to  be  there. 
Lucinda  had  every  reason  to  be  glad  that  he  should 
be  there. 

But,  as  she  stood  unnoticed  in  the  room,  Lucinda 
felt,  for  the  first  time,  that  swift,  physical  pang  with 
which  the  heart  responds  to  the  brain's  recognition 
of  a  cause  for  jealousy.  Gervase  was  looking,  not  at 
Daphne  or  at  Laurel,  but  at  Miss  Denning,  and  the 
sight  was  pleasing  him,  was  making  him  oblivious 
to  Lucinda  herself.  It  was  over  in  a  second,  that 
crazy  pain,  but  it  left  behind  it  a  quickened  memory 
of  the  years  when  her  coming  would  announce  itself 
before  she  came  to  all  his  waiting  senses,  would 
make  itself  felt  across  wider  spaces  than  that  which 
separated  her  from  him  now.  In  those  days  a  warn- 
ing knowledge  would  set  him  alert,  from  the  mo- 
ment she  left  a  distant  room  on  her  way  to  him,  so 
that  her  arrival  within  sight  was  a  fulfilment,  not  a 
surprise.  Now  he  did  not  even  know  that  she  was  in 
the  room. 

It  was  Daphne  who  broke  the  silence  that  thun- 
dered in  Lucinda's  ears.  With  the  long-legged,  colt- 
ish leap  of  fourteen  she  broke  her  pose  and  was  at 
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her  mother's  side,  her  young  face  rosy  with  the 
morning  sun  and  happy  with  the  relief  of  movement 
after  ten  minutes'  immobility. 

"Darling,"  she  cried,  standing  tiptoe  to  kiss  Lu- 
cinda's  cheek,  "you're  very  late  to-day.  We're  al- 
most through  our  hour." 

She  was  joined  by  Laurel,  who  slipped  a  hand 
through  the  crook  of  her  mother's  arm  and  laid  a 
sleek  head  against  her  shoulder,  pressing  her  face 
into  the  silk  of  her  gown  and  sniffing  deliciously  at 
the  faint  scent  that  came  from  Lucinda's  skin,  her 
hair,  her  clothes.  Arenig  closed  his  book  carefully 
and  placed  it  on  the  seat  of  the  chair  before  scram- 
bling to  his  feet,  and  Miss  Denning  rose  from  the 
stool  before  her  easel  and  thrust  her  paint-brush 
into  her  palette  in  preparation  for  the  Duchess's 
greeting. 

In  the  little  stir  they  made  Lucinda's  pain  died 
down.  But  it  left  her  still  on  edge,  so  that,  when 
Gervase  came  and  took  her  hand,  she  knew  that  he 
held  it  calmly  and  with  no  faint  reverberation  of  the 
shock  of  joy  that,  at  any  touch  of  hers,  had  made  his 
face  grow  white  and  his  eyes  darken  in  the  days  of 
their  early  passion. 

"Gervase  is  early  to  make  up  for  it,"  she  said 
gaily  enough.  "Has  he  been  here  long?  Has  he  made 
any  more  criticisms,  Miss  Denning?" 

"Mr.  Moore  has  suggested  that  Lady  Laurel 
should  be  in  full  face,  not  three-quarters  as  we  had 
thought,"  said  the  artist.  "He  says,  and  I  think  he  is 
quite  right,  that  the  likeness  between  her  and  Lady 
Daphne  is  already  so  striking  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
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emphasize  it  by  an  avoidable  similarity  In  pose.  So 
we're  trying  it  that  way.  Go  back,  children,  and  show 
the  Duchess  how  It  looks." 

Luclnda  approved  the  amended  pose  and  In- 
spected, without  much  Intelligence,  the  progress  of 
the  sketch  which  was  to  be  the  basis  of  a  more  im- 
portant work.  She  had  no  judgment  of  her  own  In 
matters  of  art.  This  she  had  found  to  be  a  quality 
the  exercise  of  which  could  be  safely  left  to  those 
whose  taste  or  profession  made  It  Important  for 
them  to  Impress  their  opinions  on  the  world.  It  was 
not  necessary  for  her  to  admire  anything,  books  or 
music,  or  pictures,  on  her  own  account.  She  could 
always  buy  books,  order  pictures,  summon  musicians 
when  such  things  were  needed.  The  selection  she  left 
to  her  secretary,  to  Gervase,  often  to  the  Duke, 
though  this,  she  had  been  told,  was  to  court  disaster, 
so  far  as  Intrinsic  beauty  or  the  things  It  was  fash- 
ionable to  admire  were  concerned.  Still  the  Duke 
had  a  perfect  right  to  buy  Academy  pictures — prob- 
lem pictures  were  his  usual  choice — and  to  have  long 
sets  of  dull  authors  bound  In  calf  and  added  to  his 
various  libraries,  without  consulting  her.  Not  that 
she  objected  to  these  things.  Gervase  had  once  tried 
to  make  her  protest  when  the  Duke  had  decided  to 
have  the  small  panes  taken  out  of  all  the  windows  at 
Drws-y-nant  In  order  to  have  them  filled  with  good 
plate  glass  as  his  uncle  had  done  In  Merioneth 
House.  But  It  was  O.D.  Holdenbrook  who  had  actu- 
ally succeeded  in  stopping  what  seemed  to  her  a  very 
natural  and  legitimate  proceeding.  She  had  always 
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remembered  the  uncomfortable  feeling  O.D.  gave 
her  when  he  talked  about  It. 

"Even  you,  Duchess,  cannot  afford  to  wreck,  your 
background.  A  Romney  should  not  be  treated  as  if 
it  were  a  Winterhalter." 

For  her  own  part,  she  had  always  thought  the 
Romneys  at  Drws-y-nant  very  dull  indeed.  Winter- 
halter's  portrait  of  the  Duchess  Lasceline  as  a  bride, 
now  hanging  in  the  dining-room  at  Merioneth 
House,  though  it  was  said  to  have  flattered  the  orig- 
inal beyond  all  recognition  when  it  was  painted,  did 
certainly  present  something  far  nearer  to  beauty,  as 
Lucinda  conceived  of  it,  than  those  high-nosed, 
short-waisted  women  who  alternated  with  really  ugly 
red-faced  men  in  uniform  in  the  long  gallery  of  the 
Welsh  house.  And  the  Holbeins  at  Arenig  were  even 
worse.  Arenig  was  dreary  even  in  summer.  Lucinda 
had  always  been  privately  grateful  to  the  schism 
which  had  removed  from  her  life  any  responsibility 
for  that  mountain  fastness.  She  had  stayed  there 
once,  for  a  week,  soon  after  they  had  come  to  live  in 
England,  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  those  periodic 
truces  in  the  family  feud  which  births,  marriages  or 
deaths  in  either  clan  were  apt  to  bring  about  and 
which  never  outlived  their  initial  impetus  for  more 
than  a  year  or  so.  And  that  visit  had  been  more 
than  enough  to  satisfy  her.  The  place  hadn't  even  a 
bathroom  in  all  its  towers  and  dungeons. 

Miss  Denning's  portraits  were  another  story  al- 
together. Alicia  Denning  was  the  fashion.  And  she 
and  Gervase  had  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
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young  woman's  success.  Miss  Denning  had  come 
down  to  St.  Jermans  two  years  ago  to  give  the  twins 
drawing  lessons  in  the  summer,  and  she  had  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  do  a  pastel  of  the  Duchess.  The  pic- 
ture had  turned  out  well,  so  well  that  it  had  been 
exhibited  at  one  of  the  Autumn  Exhibitions,  and 
every  woman  in  London  had  tried,  after  seeing  it,  to 
have  one  of  herself  by  the  same  hand. 

Alicia  Denning  was  hard-working  as  well  as 
clever,  and  she  came  of  a  perfectly  good  family.  The 
Duke  had  been  at  Eton  with  her  father,  who  was 
now  Dean  of  one  of  the  smaller  cathedrals,  and  the 
parent  of  some  half  dozen  brothers  and  sisters  older 
and  younger  than  Alicia.  She  had  left  home  under  a 
species  of  cloud  in  which  a  place  or  a  person  called 
"The  Slade"  seemed  to  be  involved.  Whatever  it 
was,  Alicia  had  gone  through  a  bad  time  in  conse- 
quence of  it.  She  had,  for  some  years,  really  not  had 
enough  to  eat,  which  was  probably  why  the  poor  girl 
was  still  so  very  thin,  and  why  those  blue  lines  grew 
under  her  eyes  when  she  was  at  all  tired. 

To-day,  she  looked  well  enough.  Prosperity  was 
beginning  to  tell,  not  only  on  her  clothes  but  on  her 
complexion  and  on  the  arrangement  of  her  soft, 
dark  hair.  There  was  a  faint  shell-pink  in  the  creamy 
paleness  of  her  cheek,  her  grey  eyes  were  bright  un- 
der their  black  lashes.  She  held  herself  gallantly.  She 
seemed  at  ease  in  the  world. 

Lucinda  looked  from  the  canvas  to  the  painter 
and  then,  quickly,  at  Gervase.  He  was  still  watching 
Alicia,  looking  at  her  with  that  smile  of  quiet  pleas- 
ure Lucinda  had  seen  in  his  eyes  when  she  came  in. 
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"Gervase,"  she  said,  disengaging  herself  from  the 
twining  embraces  of  her  daughters  who  stood  one  on 
either  side  of  her,  their  pointed  chins  digging 
slightly  into  her  shoulders  as  they  urged  their  joint 
claim  on  her  attention,  "what  brings  you  here  so 
early?  I  thought  you  could  not  get  away  from  Ald- 
wych  on  Thursday  morning." 

"There's  been  another  Bolivian  note.  Dumphreys 
thinks  he'll  have  to  scrap  his  leader  on  the  new  Per- 
sian Constitution  for  next  Sunday.  I've  come  over  to 
see  the  Duke  about  it.  Dumphreys  is  up  to  the  eyes 
with  the  German  Burgomasters.  He  wants  me  to 
write  the  article  if  necessary.  The  Duke's  been  out 
riding.  He's  still  having  a  bath." 

"Gervase  has  brought  me  a  paint-box,"  said 
Arenig  from  the  floor  where  he  had  subsided  to  take 
up  his  pose  again  at  Miss  Denning's  bidding.  "I'm 
going  to  do  the  fat  pig  smiling  in  a  ditch  out  of  the 
Three  Jovial  Huntsmen,  after  lunch.  He's  exactly 
like  Canon  Atkinson." 

"If  you  do  it  well,  Rennie,"  said  Laurel,  "we'll 
take  it  with  us  to  the  Confirmation  Class  to-morrow. 
It's  to  be  at  Berkshire  Lodge,  darling,  did  you 
know?  All  the  Holdsworths  have  got  measles." 

"Won't  Leycester  Holdsworth  look  lovely  all 
over  a  bright  pink  rash?"  said  Laurel,  speaking 
quickly  in  perfect  collusion  with  her  twin,  in  order  to 
get  several  subjects  ahead  of  the  rebuke  Arenig's 
project  was  about  to  call  down  upon  them  all. 

"And  Gervase  is  going  to  take  us  and  Alicia  out 
to  lunch  If  Grumpy  lets  him  off  in  time,  aren't  you, 
Gervase?" 
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"If  Miss  Denning  has  nothing  better  to  do,  and 
if  you'll  promise  not  to  speak  both  at  once,  I  will," 
said  Gervase,  "that  is,  if  your  mother  allows  you  to 
make  luncheon  engagements  on  your  own  account." 

Lucinda  felt  an  extraordinary  wave,  a  strange 
pricking  sensation,  pass  over  her  skin  and  rise  like  a 
bubble  in  her  head.  A  golden  wheel  turned  between 
her  eyes  and  the  faces  of  the  people  before  her.  Out 
of  a  burning,  sparkhng  mist,  through  the  drumming 
of  her  ears,  she  clutched  at  her  self-control.  A  voice 
which  she  knew  to  be  infinitely  calm  through  the 
tumult  of  her  terror,  her  unaccustomed,  unreasoning 
rage,  was  saying: 

"I'm  afraid  Gervase  will  have  to  hold  his  lunch- 
eon party  some  other  day.  The  Confirmation  Class 
is  at  two,  and  in  any  case  he  is  taking  me  to  Hurling- 
ham  immediately  after  luncheon." 

She  did  not  look  at  Gervase  as  she  spoke.  She 
made  no  gesture  of  apology  to  Alicia.  For  a  dreadful 
moment  she  waited,  harbouring  a  doubt  of  him,  a 
fleeting  dread  lest  this  improvised  barrier  should  not 
hold  against  the  strain  of  his  new  desire.  But  Ger- 
vase did  not  fail  her.  The  long  habit  of  meeting  her 
wish,  of  snatching  at  every  straw  she  set  floating  on 
the  surface  of  the  secret  current  in  which  their  lives 
united,  still  kept  him  alert  to  follow  her  leading. 

"My  dear  Cinda  !  As  if  I  had  forgotten  !  We  were 
only  going  to  lunch  at  the  Zoo.  We  should  have  been 
back  long  before  you  had  got  your  motor  veil  fixed. 
But  I  agree.  Sharing  buns  with  the  elephants  is  no 
preparation  for  a  Confirmation  Class." 

"And,  I  daresay,"  said  Arenig  morosely,  "that  my 
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father  will  expect  Gervase  to  have  luncheon  with 
him.  He  did  the  other  day  when  you  were  going  to 
tell  us  about  the  two  men  who  went  away  to  an  is- 
land and  one  ate  the  other  because  there  were  no 
animals  to  kill." 

"Really,  Gervase,"  said  the  Duchess,  happy  again 
now  the  world  was  no  longer  rocking  around  her, 
"I  never  heard  of  that  promise.  No  wonder  the  boy 
has  nightmares.  Arenig,  isn't  it  time  you  went  to 
Mr.  Douglas?" 

The  little  boy  rose  to  his  feet  with  a  crooked, 
limping  movement  and,  taking  his  Caldecott  under 
his  arm,  went  off  with  a  quiet  air  of  having  some 
preoccupation  of  his  own  that  made  of  resignation 
and  obedience  temporary  concessions  to  the  neces- 
sities of  a  condition  he  did  not  regard  as  permanent. 

"Lord  Abergynolwyn,"  his  tutor  had  observed 
when  making  his  first  report  on  his  pupil's  character 
and  progress,  "is  already  fully  aware  of  many  of 
the  possibilities  that  will  be  open  to  the  future  Duke 
of  Merioneth." 

Alicia  prepared  to  retire  in  good  order  with  the 
statement  that  she  would  not  require  another  sitting 
from  the  children  until  the  following  week,  when 
she  must  have  an  uninterrupted  two  hours.  Before 
Gervase,  slightly  impeded  by  the  twins'  ancillary  ef- 
forts, had  finished  helping  Miss  Denning  to  pack  up 
her  painting  materials,  a  footman  announced  that 
His  Grace  was  ready  to  see  Mr.  Moore.  He  van- 
ished without  confirming  any  arrangement  for  the 
afternoon  with  Lucinda. 
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It  was  Daphne  who  pointed  this  out.  She  was  the 
elder,  less  tactful  of  the  twins. 

"How  Daffish  you  are  this  morning,"  hooted 
Laurel.  "He's  staying  to  luncheon.  Even  Arenig 
could  foresee  that.  Don't  you  know  that  it  takes 
Grumpy  one  hour  between  each  full  stop  when  he's 
preparing  a  public  utterance?  Will  you  take  us  for 
our  walk  yourself,  darling?  You  look  the  least  bit 
pale.  And  Billington's  so  red  in  the  face  it  will  be  as 
much  as  we  can  bear  to  be  seen  out  with  her  this 
afternoon.  May  the  car  fetch  us  home?  While  you're 
at  Hurlingham?  We  haven't  had  the  Mercedes  to 
ourselves  yet.  And  the  Lanchester  rattles  so  you 
can't  hear  the  horn.  It's  dangerous  to  go  out  in  it. 
What  would  you  do  if  your  daughters  came  home 
quite  deaf,  darling?  Do,  do,  come  for  a  short,  sharp 
walk  now.  Put  on  your  grey  hat  with  the  long 
feather.  There's  a  little  wind,  and  it  will  blow  it 
round  your  face — darling — darling." 

So  she  chattered,  half  aware  of  a  cloud  in  her 
mother's  mood,  wholly  bent  on  the  delight  of  secur- 
ing another  hour  of  her  undistracted  companionship. 

Lucinda  walked  with  her  daughters  to  the  top  of 
Primrose  Hill  and  back  again.  She  wore  the  grey 
hat  with  the  long  feather  Laurel  had  indicated,  and 
the  wind  blew  the  feather  so  that  the  peach-like 
bloom  of  her  cheek  glowed  rosy  through  the  soft 
grey  cloud,  and  the  curls  of  her  gleaming  hair  caught 
some  of  the  strands  and  held  them  down  against  her 
temple.  Veils  were  worn  in  those  days,  and  Lucin- 
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da's,  of  the  lightest  mesh,  had  a  sprinkling  of  grey 
chenille  dots,  crescent-shaped  like  little  cloudy 
moons,  that  lay,  one  at  the  corner  of  her  mouth,  one 
along  her  eyebrows.  But  Daphne  begged  her  to  take 
it  off,  quoting  a  poem  she  had  read  in  a  magazine 
that  week: 

"Why  in  a  little  night  disguise 
That  day-break  face,  those  morning  eyes?" 

And  Lucinda,  with  a  docility  in  the  service  of  her 
own  beauty  which  made  her  lavish  of  it  to  all  eyes, 
as  of  a  possession  in  which  she  had  no  private  rights, 
sat  on  a  bench  in  a  quiet  alley  and  let  her  daughters 
unpin  the  web  about  her  hat  and  set  it  to  blow,  gos- 
samer-like in  the  May  wind,  till  it  floated,  high 
above  the  tree-tops,  and  was  gone.  .  .  . 
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CHAPTER   II 

THE    CURTAIN 


HAT  night  the  Duchess  slept  badly. 
The  wind  had  sharpened  towards 
evening,  and,  as  she  drove  back  alone 
from  Hurlingham,  rain  began  to  fall. 
She  had  reached  home  chilled  and 
neuralgic,  a  little  alarmed  at  her  own 
susceptibility.  Last  year  no  change  of  weather  would 
have  affected  her  serene  health  and  composure.  But 
lately  she  had  noticed  draughts,  and  had,  once  or 
twice  during  the  winter,  come  home  from  riding  or 
from  a  few  moments'  waiting  for  her  car  outside  a 
theatre,  with  a  headache,  or  a  stabbing  tooth  that 
her  dentist  assured  her  needed  no  attention. 

She  had  not  called  in  a  doctor  to  prescribe  for 
these  fleeting  troubles.  Except  at  the  times  when  her 
children  had  been  born,  doctors  had  had  no  place  in 
the  story  of  her  radiant  well-being.  Those  who  saw 
x\renig  at  fixed  intervals  made  their  reports  to  the 
Duke  or  to  the  boy's  nurses,  seldom  to  her.  The 
twins,  inheriting  her  flawless  health,  had  not  needed 
to  be  seen  by  any  medical  man  since  the  day  when 
they  were  vaccinated. 

There  had  been  no  question  of  Gervase  taking 
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her  to  Hurlingham.  During  luncheon  he  and  the 
Duke  had  talked  of  the  Bolivian  note  with  a  spas- 
modic banality  which  made  it  quite  clear  to  her  that 
some  much  graver  issue  was  behind  their  meeting 
that  day.  Gervase  had  excused  himself  to  her  after 
luncheon  and  young  Leslie,  the  Duke's  private  sec- 
retary, who  was  always  excluded  when  anything 
really  private  was  under  discussion,  had  been  told 
off  to  accompany  her.  He,  poor  boy,  was  hopelessly, 
pennilessly,  in  love  with  Cynthia  Mendelssohn,  who 
joined  them  with  her  father  and  brothers  just  before 
the  second  chukkar.  And  Lucinda,  to  whom  the  pres- 
ence of  any  man  who  was  in  love  with  another 
woman  was  just  a  little  boring,  dismissed  him  with- 
out the  least  difficulty  at  the  Tea  interval.  She  had 
replaced  his  callow  services  with  the  richer  com- 
pany of  the  Bishop  of  Dorking,  the  handsomest, 
youngest  and  most  amusing  prelate  on  the  Bench. 

The  Bishop  was  still  full  of  the  Beatification  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  having  but  recently  returned  from  a 
vacation  in  France,  during  which  he  had  attended, 
entirely  in  a  private  capacity,  the  remarkable  and 
most  impressive  ceremonies  at  Rouen,  coinciding 
with  the  actual  Beatification  at  Rome.  He  spoke  of 
them  with  enthusiasm,  almost  with  regret.  He  had 
known,  in  Rouen,  what  it  was  to  be  a  layman  de- 
barred from  those  officiating  privileges  .  .  .  but  the 
Duchess  would  understand  his  appreciation  of  this 
alien  and  yet  infinitely  appealing  event.  The  tale  of 
his  soul's  adventure  would  not  bore  her.  Joan  of 
Arc  was  a  figure  in  which  we  English  .   .  . 

The  subject  did  not  bore  Lucinda.  She  had  once 
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played  the  part  of  the  Maid  in  a  series  of  tableaux 
in  Vienna,  and  had  so  acquired  a  more  enduring 
knowledge  of  the  outlines  of  Anglo-French  history 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  than  had  been 
left  in  her  mind  by  other  less  personally  annotated 
periods.  When  the  Bishop  learned  of  this  special 
reason  for  the  Duchess's  attention  to  his  rhapsodies, 
he,  with  the  ready  tact  expected,  and  almost  invari- 
ably displayed  by  him  in  conversation,  recalled  a  cer- 
tain likeness  between  his  lovely  companion  and  the 
well-known  picture  of  the  sleeping  Joan  in  the  Lux- 
embourg. 

"Though,"  he  had  insisted,  "it  is  not  in  the 
Blessed  Joan  herself  but  in  the  watching  angel,  a 
most  pure  and  beautiful  conception,  that  the  painter, 
George  Joy  is,  I  believe,  his  name,  has  produced  a 
so  remarkable  aspect  of  your  personality.  Duchess. 
Can  he,  I  wonder — is  it  possible  that  he  ever  saw 
you  in  your  girlhood?" 

Lucinda  did  not  remember,  though  she  thought 
the  picture  had  been  painted  far  too  long  to  make 
such  an  actual  case  of  portraiture  likely. 

"But  that  wouldn't  really  count,"  she  added.  "I've 
been  found  like  so  many  quite  old  pictures.  There's 
the  Head  of  a  Bacchante  in  the  National  Gallery. 
Everyone  says  I  might  have  sat  for  it." 

"The  Lady  Hamilton,"  the  Bishop  glowed, 
"quite  true — but  in  a  more  festive  mood.  The  col- 
ouring particularly.  Ah,  well.  Nature  does  her  ut- 
most, once  every  century  or  so,  I  suppose,  to  prove 
that  she  can  create  ideal  perfection.  So  that  Man 
shall  not  lose  his  belief  in  Beauty." 
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It  had  answered  its  purpose,  her  change  from 
little  Leslie  to  the  Bishop.  Lucinda  was  herself  again 
for  an  hour.  But  when  she  had  dropped  him  at  Ful- 
ham  Palace,  where  he  was  staying  for  the  May 
meetings,  she  found  that  the  mellow  episcopal  voice 
left  no  comfortable  echo  behind  it  in  which  the 
smaller,  shriller  voices  that  were  assailing  her  could 
be  confused  and  put  to  silence.  The  very  resemblance 
the  Bishop  had  traced  between  her  and  the  angel  in 
the  picture  brought  back  that  festive  week — now 
how  many  years  behind  her?  when  she  had,  for  the 
first  time,  realized  the  full  power  of  her  own  beauty. 
And  now  that  power  might  be  assailed.  Even  the  re- 
semblance to  Lady  Hamilton  which  she  knew  so 
well;  that  likeness  to  that  particular  picture  which 
was  so  exact  that  Gervase  always  carried  a  photo- 
graph of  it  about  with  him,  deeming  it  a  lesser  im- 
prudence than  to  risk  being  found  with  an  actual 
photograph  of  herself;  even  that  familiar  cause  for 
assurance  seemed  a  link  with  Old  Age.  It  had  lasted 
so  long.  It  could  not  last  for  ever.  Had  not  the 
famous,  the  miraculously  lovely  Emma  herself 
failed;  grown  abominably  fat  and  blowsy;  lived  to 
be  a  figure  for  mockery  and  pity?  Lucinda  shivered 
a  little  as  the  car  turned  out  of  the  Fulham  Road 
and  drove  up  Queen's  Gate  on  its  way  north. 

Gervase,  too — where  was  he?  Not  in  body.  She 
knew  well  enough  that  he  would  be  In  Aldwych  now, 
at  the  ofl'ices  of  the  Sunday  Post  writing  that  leader 
on  the  Bolivian  note  which  was  not  the  most  impor- 
tant question  he  had  come  to  discuss  with  the  Duke 
that  morning.  But  where  did  his  secret  thoughts  now 
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wander,  under  the  current  of  his  mind?  He  was 
bending  his  will  to  the  advancement  of  that  far- 
reaching  Foreign  Policy  to  form  and  direct  which 
the  Duke  had  in  1899  associated  himself  with  the 
foundation  of  the  new  weekly  paper,  in  whose  leader 
page,  James  Dumphreys,  the  greatest  journalist  of 
the  age,  deployed  the  full  strength  of  his  unrivalled 
dialectic,  with  Gervase  Moore  as  his  elegant  and 
spirited  lieutenant. 

But,  even  in  that  absorption,  there  should  be, 
there  always  had  been,  a  place  for  her.  Was  she 
absent  from  It  now? 

Lucinda  had  leaned  forward  and  drawn  the 
leather-bound  mirror  from  its  case  in  the  fittings  of 
the  car.  It  had  given  back  her  face,  chilled  and 
drawn,  with  the  vertical  line  between  her  eyebrows 
dark  in  the  white  skin.  It  was  one  of  those  glasses 
that  magnify  a  little  the  objects  reflected  therein, 
and  this  slight  distortion  coarsened  the  skin  at  the 
corners  of  her  nose  and  mouth,  and  under  her  chin. 
She  put  the  mirror  back,  a  nausea  rising  in  her 
throat,  her  heart  beating  hurriedly  as  it  had  beaten 
that  morning.  Lucinda  had  never  needed  to  practise 
self-discipline  before  a  mirror.  She  could  not  sum- 
mon any  habitual  narcotic  sophistry  to  comfort  or 
reassure  her.  Her  beauty  was  beginning  to  fade.  The 
incredible,  inevitable  failure  had  set  in.  From  the 
depths  of  her  troubled  memory,  out  of  that  past 
which  the  day's  accident  and  revelations  had  stirred 
to  a  shadowy  life  again,  there  floated  up  a  phrase 
she  had  heard,  without  heeding  it,  from  some  didac- 
tic elder  in  her  youth.  "Death,"  said  a  voice  she  had 
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long  forgotten,  a  voice  to  which  even  now  she  at- 
tached no  other  memory,  no  face,  no  personal  value. 
— "Death  cannot  be  an  evil,  because  it  is  universal." 
— She  remembered  that,  at  that  moment  so  long  ago, 
she  had  lost  all  but  this  one  phrase  from  its  van- 
ished context.  She  still  remembered  that  the  aphor- 
ism had  impressed  her,  bringing  a  shallow  consola- 
tion to  a  dread  she  had  been  too  thoughtless,  too 
wildly  alive  to  feel  with  any  real  sense  that  she  her- 
self was  threatened.  Now  she  felt  her  anger  rise 
against  so  inane  a  generality.  Not  an  evil?  Well, 
Death  itself  might  be  a  release.  But  decay,  the  first 
sign  of  the  ultimate  defeat,  that  was  evil,  that  was 
a  terror  to  be  kept  at  bay  with  every  nerve  and 
sinew,  every  artifice  known  to  the  desire  of  life.  She 
had  seen  others  succumb  to  Time,  long  before  they 
yielded  to  Destiny.  Was  she  herself  already  in  the 
slow,  inexorable  grip  of  dissolution? 

Her  hand  trembled  slightly  as  she  closed  it  over 
the  bulb  of  the  speaking  tube.  The  chauffeur  slowed 
the  car  down,  bending  his  ear  to  listen  for  her 
order. 

"Drive  round  to  the  north  entrance,"  she  said, 
"and  tell  Fritz  not  to  ring.   I  have  a  latch-key." 

The  chauffeur  nodded  and  turned  in  to  the  park 
by  Clarence  Gate.  She  had  five  minutes  in  which  to 
regain  her  composure  before  the  footman  took  the 
key  from  her,  and  she  was  free  to  enter  her  own 
house,  unobserved,  and  reach  her  rooms  by  the  side 
staircase.  This  would  save  her  from  the  risk  of  meet- 
ing Laurel,  or  Daphne,  or  any  one  of  their  school- 
room menage,  who  would  tell  them  of  her  return. 
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She  could  not  face  Laurel's  tender  scrutiny,  could 
not  endure  to  hear  in  Daphne's  anxious  comment  the 
confirmation  of  what  her  own  eyes  had,  for  the  sec- 
ond time  that  day,  seen  for  themselves. 

There  was  only  one  person  in  all  the  world  to 
whom  she  could  turn  for  understanding  and  for  aid. 
Caradoc  would  see  and  not  speak.  Caradoc  would 
minister  to  her  fatigue.  Caradoc  would  restore  her 
confidence;  would  repair  without  comment  the  rav- 
ages she  need  not  name  to  her;  would  stand  by  her 
now  as  she  had  done  ever  since  that  awful  crisis  ten 
years  ago  when  they  had  been  brought  together  in 
the  dark  bond  they  now  persistently  and  tacitly  ig- 
nored. 

And  Caradoc  had  risen  to  this,  as  to  every  other 
occasion  in  her  service.  The  hot  bath;  the  long,  even 
brushing  out  of  her  mistress's  hair;  the  quiet  selec- 
tion of  the  pearl  and  pink  topaz  tiara,  rather  than 
the  diamond,  for  wear  at  the  great  political  dinner- 
party the  Duchess  was  to  attend  with  her  husband 
that  evening,  were  all  in  the  order  of  any  day.  But 
when  Lucinda,  warmed  and  refreshed  by  her  bath, 
decided  to  wear  her  diamonds  as  a  protest  against 
the  implied  suggestion  that  diamonds  were  a  little 
trying  to  a  wearer  who  was  at  all  tired,  it  was  Cara- 
doc who  not  only  advised  a  touch  of  rouge,  but  who 
had  already  added  rouge  of  several  shades  to  the 
battery  of  her  Grace's  toilet,  although  she  had  used 
none,  since  a  bal  poudre  given,  four  years  ago,  at 
Malquoits. 
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When,  two  hours  later,  Lucinda  joined  her  hus- 
band for  the  drive  to  Carlton  House  Terrace,  her 
aspect  was  so  brilliant  that  even  he,  to  whom  her 
beauty  had  for  years  been  a  matter  of  indifference, 
remarked,  as  they  crossed  the  hall  together: 

"You  are  in  looks  this  evening." 

But,  with  the  smile  in  which  she  acknowledged 
this  tribute,  she  felt  the  faint,  unusual  constriction 
the  rouge  on  her  cheeks  gave  to  her  sensitive  skin. 
And  the  knowledge  that  she  owed  his  approval  to 
her  first  capitulation  to  artifice,  rankled  in  her  heart 
with  such  a  sense  of  sin  as  the  taste  of  the  apple 
must  have  left  on  Eve's  tongue  when  she  persuaded 
Adam  to  eat  the  fruit  of  the  tree. 

As  the  car  drew  up  under  the  portico  of  the  house 
where  they  were  dining,  the  Duke  made  another  un- 
usual remark. 

"I  shall  stay  on  with  Delaunay  this  evening  and 
not  go  with  you  to  the  Embassy,"  he  said.  "Will  you 
wait  for  me  when  you  get  back?  In  your  boudoir,  if 
I  am  allowed  there.  I  may  have  several  things  to 
discuss  with  you — to-night.  I  shall  be  leaving  town 
early  in  the  morning." 

"Go  to  bed,  Caradoc,  when  you  have  put  the 
jewels  away.  I  am  sitting  up  till  the  Duke  comes  in. 
You  had  better  have  some  brandy  and  soda  sent  up 
here,  and  get  me  the  second  volume  of  the  Vie  de 
Jeanne  d'Arc.  I  was  reading  it  in  the  Gallery  yester- 
day." 
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The  woman  looked  sharply  at  her  mistress. 

"You  are  tired,"  she  said.  "Cannot  you  see  him 
in  the  daytime?" 

"He  is  going  away  early  to-morrow." 

"Must  he  come  here?" 

"He  asked  to." 

The  woman  paused,  her  thin  grey  lips  working 
over  the  speech  she  held  back.  Then,  resuming  her 
customary  blank  tone  of  acquiescence,  she  said: 

"Very  good,  Your  Grace.  Shall  I  bring  your 
orange-flower  water  in  here  as  you  are  sitting  up?" 

"No,  thank  you,  Caradoc.  Leave  it  in  my  bed- 
room." 

"Am  I  to  brush  out  Your  Grace's  hair  to-night?" 

"No,  Caradoc.  It  may  be  an  hour  or  two  before 
the  Duke  comes  in.  Bring  me  my  book  and  go  to 
bed." 

The  woman  moved  about  the  room  making  one  or 
two  small  arrangements  in  a  deep,  approving  si- 
lence. She  stirred  the  fire  of  cedar-wood  logs;  placed 
a  gold-coloured  cushion  in  the  chair  where  her  mis- 
tress sat,  still  wearing  the  swathed  pink  satin  gown 
she  had  worn  that  evening,  and  put  a  wrap  of  rosy 
dyed  feathers  around  her  shoulders.  The  long  glove 
was  still  drawn  over  her  left  arm,  on  which  the  pearl 
and  pink  topaz  bracelet  she  had  discarded  earlier  in 
the  evening  now  glowed  and  sparkled  in  the  fire- 
light. It  was  not  to  be  without  formality,  this  mid- 
night assignation.  Caradoc  had  expected  as  much. 
She  noted  each  small  evidence  of  the  Duchess's 
preparation  to  receive  her  husband's  visit  with  satis- 
faction, as  one  having  a  right  to  watch  for  any  sign 
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of  change   In   the  long-estabhshed  order   of   their 
meetings. 

When  the  woman  withdrew  at  last  Lucinda  sat 
for  a  long  time  slowly  cutting  with  a  jade-handled 
paper-knife  the  pages  of  the  large,  yellow  paper 
book  on  her  knee.  She  enjoyed  cutting  pages.  It 
was  one  of  the  things  her  successive  secretaries  had 
to  learn  not  to  do  for  her.  One  wretched  girl,  she 
remembered,  simply  could  not  keep  her  hands  off  a 
new  book.  She  had  had  to  go.  Lucinda  remembered 
finding  her  half-way  through  La  Foire  sur  la  Place. 
She  had  had  to  send  for  a  fresh  volume  of  the  book 
for  herself.  Not  that  she  read  much.  She  just  cut 
the  leaves  of  all  the  new  books  that  came  up  from 
Hatchard's.  She  loved  the  cool  smoothness  of  ivory 
and  jade  against  her  palm.  She  loved  the  move- 
ments of  her  own  hand;  the  supple  turning  of  the 
wrist;  the  tips  of  her  fingers  rosy  against  white 
pages;  the  slimness  of  her  fingers,  adorable  between 
thin  pages;  the  swift  action  of  a  ringed  hand  brush- 
ing away  the  little  curls  of  pulp  where  the  pages 
were  thick  and  fluffy;  the  sharp  crack  of  the  knife, 
slitting  up  the  fold  of  thin  glazed  paper.  She  loved 
cutting  a  new  book;  bending  it  back  on  its  binding 
so  that  the  stitching  cracked,  so  that  little  half 
moons  of  dried  glue,  downy  with  the  split  paper 
through  which  it  had  oozed  from  the  binding, 
showed  between  the  sections  of  machine-made  novels 
and  other  books  of  the  cheaper  kind.  She  cut  a  book 
much  as  other  women  smoked  cigarettes.  It  was 
something  to  do,  and  she  had  a  fine  collection  of 
paper-knives   and  book-markers.  She  had  to  have 
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books  about,  to  know  their  titles.  She  could  always 
say  when  any  new  author,  the  talk  of  London  and 
Paris,  was  mentioned,  "Oh,  yes.  I  was  cutting  the 
book  only  this  afternoon."  Sometimes,  of  course, 
she  read  a  page  here  and  there,  and  she  generally 
remembered  a  phrase,  or  a  picture  if  the  book  were 
illustrated;  remembered  enough  to  talk  about  it, 
which  was  the  chief  thing. 

It  was  a  method  Miss  Smithson,  her  first  sec- 
retary, had  taught  her.  She  had  learnt  a  great  deal 
from  Miss  Smithson.  She  wished  Miss  Smithson  had 
not  left  her  to  go  into  that  tiresome  convent.  No  one 
else  had  known  so  much  or  had  pleased  her  for  so 
long.  It  was  Miss  Smithson  (she  wore  very  thick  eye- 
glasses with  the  knotted  black  cord  of  which  she 
fumbled  a  great  deal  in  moments  of  deliberation) ,  it 
was  Miss  Smithson  who  had  held,  as  it  were,  the 
life-line  when  Lucinda  took  her  first  plunge  into  Lon- 
don Society.  Miss  Smithson  (her  hair  was  apt  to 
get  untidy  and  escape  into  straight,  thin  wisps  mak- 
ing her  look  like  the  Mad  Hatter  towards  the  end 
of  a  morning's  work),  It  was  Miss  Smithson  who 
had  decided  that  the  new  Duchess  had  better  not 
open  any  bazaars.  Laying  foundation  stones  or 
launching  ships  was  more  dignified,  and  less  fre- 
quent, and,  also,  less  expensive,  which,  with  the  Sur- 
rey estates  mortgaged,  and  Arenig  gone  for  ever, 
was  an  important  consideration  to  the  Duke  during 
their  first  years  in  England.  It  was  Miss  Smithson 
(she  always  blushed  when  you  spoke  to  her,  and, 
sometimes,  quite  on  her  own  account,  while  she  was 
speaking  herself)    who  had  known  quite  definitely 
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which  families  were  and  which  were  not  on  speak- 
ing terms  with  the  various  and  so  tangled  branches 
of  the  Merioneth  inheritance.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
Miss  Smithson's  counsel,  and  for  her  quite  surpris- 
ing firmness  in  issuing  and  withholding  the  new 
Duchess's  invitations  and  in  selecting  her  acceptances 
and  refusals,  Lucinda  would  have  made  many  more 
errors  than  she  did  through  her  first  bewildering 
months  in  that  world  which  had  now  become  so  easy, 
so  familiar,  sometimes  even  so  monotonous  and 
stupid.  It  was  Miss  Smithson  (she  always  wore  very 
good  brown  and  mouse-coloured  clothes,  but  her 
shoes  were  a  pity)  who  had  suggested  that  the  Duch- 
ess should  have  a  favourite  flower — a  new  rose — 
something  between  a  William  Allen  Richardson  and 
a  Gloire  de  Dijon  with  a  peculiar  un-rose-Iike  scent, 
that  flowered  all  the  year  round,  and  yet  needed 
care  and  was  uncommon,  being  new.  This  had  been 
one  of  Miss  Smithson's  best  ideas.  She  had  known 
of  this  rose  before  it  had  been  exhibited.  Miss 
Smithson  knew  all  there  was  to  know  about  roses. 
And  about  Italian  hill  towns.  That  was  why  Lucinda 
had  been  able  to  hide  herself  so  completely  the  au- 
tumn Arenig  was  born.  Why  should  she  remember 
that  autumn  so  suddenly  to-night?  It  was  remember- 
ing Miss  Smithson,  of  course.  She  would  remember 
other  things  that  admirable  little  lady  had  arranged. 
The  most  important  of  them  was  the  Sargent  por- 
trait. That  had  been  a  sensation.  London,  Paris,  and 
even  New  York  had  made  it  the  picture  of  the  year. 
If  Miss  Smithson  had  been  in  office  when  it  came 
back  from  America  it  would  not  now  be  hidden  away 
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at  St.  Jermans.  At  least  Luclnda  supposed  it  would 
have  come  back  to  Merioneth  House  to  repeat  its 
miracle  of  rose  and  gold  in  the  mirrors  of  the  plate- 
glass  drawing-room  from  which  one  glassy  panel  had 
been  removed  to  make  a  shrine  for  it  when  it  was 
first  completed.  But  Miss  Smithson  had,  most  incon- 
siderately, taken  the  veil  while  Lucinda  was  in  Italy. 

She  was  back  at  that  Italian  journey  again.  Her 
thoughts  seemed  to  circle  round  it  to-night.  It  was 
years  since  she  had  allowed  them  to  turn  back  on 
what  was  over  and  done  with,  and  well  forgotten. 
Lucinda  wondered  if,  now  that  she  was  a  nun,  Miss 
Smithson  still  got  chilblains  in  winter.  She  supposed 
so.  Nuns  did  suffer  terribly  from  the  cold.  And  they 
never  had  enough  to  eat. 

Lucinda  cut  a  few  more  pages  of  La  Vie  de 
Jeanne  d'Arc.  It  was  odd  that  the  Bishop  should 
have  been  speaking  of  Joan  of  Arc  that  afternoon. 
That  took  her  back,  long  past  the  days  of  Miss 
Smithson,  far  back  to  the  days  when  she  was  Lu- 
cinda Moreton,  in  and  out  of  many  a  convent  school, 
following  her  nomadic  family  through  the  capitals 
of  Europe,  before  her  father  finally  settled  down  in 
some  minor  post  at  the  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Those  were  hurried,  worried  days.  Always  a  strain 
of  making  ends  meet;  of  moving  from  one  cheap 
pension  or  third-rate  hotel  to  another;  of  meagre 
hours  indoors  with  her  fretful,  ambitious  mother 
who  had  never  been  presented  at  Court  and  so  could 
not  accompany  her  father  to  the  functions  which,  in 
his  official  capacity,  he  was  always  attending.  There 
had  been,  too,  more  pinched  and  anxious   expedi- 
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tions  among  the  smaller  shops  of  the  cities  they 
lodged  in;  journeys  in  quest  of  material  out  of  which 
to  fashion  garments  in  emulation  of  those  they  could 
see,  but  not  touch,  in  the  windows  of  small,  expen- 
sive shops  in  the  fashionable  streets,  or  in  the  pages 
of  the  fly-blown,  dog's-eared  copies  of  the  lady's 
papers  that  littered  the  tables  of  hotel  parlours. 
After  they  settled  in  St.  Petersburg  it  had  been  bet- 
ter— much  better.  There  was  more  money.  They 
had  a  flat  of  their  own,  with  an  emotional  Russian 
maid-servant  who  had  been  so  inflamed  by  Lucinda's 
seventeen-year-old  beauty  that  she  had  slept  on  the 
mat  outside  her  bedroom  door,  and  spent  hours  at 
the  keyhole  watching  her  at  her  toilet. 

When  Lucinda  was  twenty  her  mother  died,  and 
there  was  money  and  a  great  deal  more  peace  and 
freedom  for  herself,  and  for  her  father,  at  home 
and  abroad.  She  had  made  friends  of  her  own,  and 
her  father's  friends  had  set  about  giving  her  a  much 
better  chance  of  finding  her  own  level  than  it  had 
ever  seemed  possible  could  come  to  her  while  her 
mother  hedged  her  round  with  restrictions  and 
taboos.  She  had  learned  to  ride,  to  dance,  to  skate,  to 
dress,  though  never  very  well,  and  even  to  fence  and 
to  shoot.  Music  and  painting  and  the  accomplish- 
ments considered  proper  to  young  women  in  1880 
she  abandoned  for  ever  at  her  mother's  grave-side. 
For  five  delirious  years  she  was  the  pupil  and  the 
pride  of  a  circle  of  English  and  Russian  Society 
which  moved  about,  and  almost  within,  the  Court. 
Lovers  she  might  have  had  at  any  time.  But  her 
father's  prudence  set  a  certain  caution  round  her 
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liberty,  and  her  own  young  blood  was  not  too  hot 
to  urge  her  beyond  the  limits  of  frank  and  often 
audacious  flirtation.  A  certain  Roumanian  prince 
who  had  misconceived  the  situation  in  which  Miss 
Moreton  existed  was  warned  by  an  epigrammatic 
English  attache  that  his  rebuff  was  inevitable  and 
final. 

"You'll  have  to  propose  marriage  or  nothing,"  he 
said.  "Lucinda  Moreton  may  be  fast,  but  she's  not 
loose."  The  distinction  was  so  lost  on  the  victim  of 
Lucinda's  glances  that  he  repeated  it  to  her.  Lucinda 
had  thought  the  remark  both  rude  and  silly.  It  came 
back  to  her  again  to-night  as  she  sat,  her  eyes  wan- 
dering from  the  pages  she  had  ceased  to  cut,  to  the 
aromatic  sparks  that  shot  fitfully  upwards  from  the 
logs,  burning  red  and  black  among  the  white  ashes 
on  the  hearth. 

She  looked  at  the  ugly  but  authentic  watch  by 
Chenevix  which  hung  in  an  enamelled  stand  under  a 
glass  shade  on  the  table  by  her  side.  It  was  a  quarter 
after  midnight.  The  Duke  would  not  keep  her  wait- 
ing much  longer.  It  was  not  his  habit  to  be  later  than 
his  word.  The  little  mirror  that  stood  beside  the 
watch  showed  her  her  face,  restored  from  the  after- 
noon fatigue,  flattered  by  the  shaded  lights,  the 
rouge  on  her  cheeks,  almost  imperceptible,  still  add- 
ing a  brilliance  to  her  eyes.  The  alarms  of  the  day 
had  died  out  of  her  spirit.  Her  thoughts,  travelling 
far  backward  into  the  obscure  and  troubled  past, 
showed  her  safe  in  a  security  and  power  she  had 
never  dreamed  of  in  the  days  she  had  just  recalled. 
Even  the  uncertainties  and  pitfalls  of  that  first  sur- 
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prising  entry  into  fortune  were  now  no  more  than 
memories  to  smile  over.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  were 
sunk  beyond  recovery  in  the  oblivion  which  closes 
over  so  much  of  every  day's  activity  when  that  day 
is  gone. 

A  door  closed  softly  in  the  shadow  beyond  her 
table-lamp  while  she  was  still  studying  her  reflection 
in  the  mirror  in  her  hand.  She  put  it  back  on  the 
table  and  looked  up  into  her  husband's  tired,  un- 
smiling eyes. 

3 

The  Duke  of  Merioneth  was  at  that  time  fifty- 
eight  years  old.  He  had  never  been  a  handsome  man, 
and  age  had  broadened  his  figure,  reddened  his  nose 
and  rendered  to  the  proportions  of  his  head  an  over- 
whelming height  of  bald  and  shining  brow.  It  was 
said  that  the  famous  American  antithesis,  "Young 
man,  this  head's  a  dome  for  thought  and  not  a 
rendezvous  for  hair,"  had  originated  as  a  rebuke 
to  some  irreverent  sophomore  on  the  campus  at 
Berkeley,  when  the  Duke  had  visited  the  University 
of  California,  during  his  tour  of  the  World's  edu- 
cational outposts,  in  1903.  An  English  undergradu- 
ate had  emulated  the  impertinence,  after  seeing  Lu- 
cinda  and  her  husband  at  the  Dean's  garden  party 
on  the  occasion  when  the  Duke  had  received  his  hon- 
orary degree  at  Oxford,  by  saying,  "Why,  it's 
Beauty  and  the  Beast!"  But  O.D.  Holdenbrook, 
who  overheard  it,  had  nipped  the  witticism  in  the 
bud.  "Why  need  we  bring  to  light  the  obvious,  dear 
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boy?"  he  had  said  gently.  And  the  feeble  jest  had 
died  a  painful  and  notorious  death.  Lucinda  had  al- 
ways felt  that  O.D.  had  been  a  little  too  severe  on 
the  boy. 

But  O.D.'s  taste  had  not  erred.  The  Duke  might 
be  ugly,  but  it  was  a  distinguished,  a  by  no  means 
beastly  ugliness  that  made  you  look  again,  and  re- 
member his  face  long  after  more  regular  features 
and  pleasanter  colouring  had  lapsed  into  the  confu- 
sion in  which  all  faces  but  those  of  our  personal 
acquaintances  fall  as  one  face  follows  another  in  the 
long  panorama  of  sophisticated  life.  He  and  his 
valet  had  done  what  they  could  in  the  way  of  miti- 
gating the  expanse  of  the  ducal  countenance,  by  en- 
couraging the  growth  of  a  pair  of  well-tended 
whiskers,  and  in  the  selection  of  a  broad,  but  not  too 
broad,  black  ribbon  as  the  mooring  by  which  the 
Duke's  monocle  was  attached  to  his  person.  The 
effect  was  rather  i860,  but  then  i860  was  the 
Duke's  period.  His  mind,  or,  to  be  exact,  his  opinions, 
had  been  formed  by  the  time  he  was  ten  years  old. 
He  had  what  might  be  described  as  a  Suez  Canal 
outlook.  A  sudden  change  of  fortune  had,  at  forty- 
five,  turned  Lord  Tom  Towyn,  until  then  quite  hope- 
lessly a  younger  son  doing  his  best  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service  and  enjoying  life  with  an  irresponsible  if 
slightly  heavy  zest,  into  the  Duke  of  Merioneth. 
And  it  brought  his  intelligence  to  the  surface. 

His  new  responsibilities  and  the  prejudices  which 
had  governed  his  grandfather's  old  age  met  and 
coalesced  in  his  hitherto  more  or  less  dormant  mind. 
Finding  the  world  out  of  focus  with  his  own  views, 
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he  made  no  attempt  to  alter  his  focus.  Once  the 
business  of  restoring  some  sort  of  order  to  the  es- 
tates which  had  fallen  into  chaos  and  dilapida- 
tion under  his  uncle's  dominion  was  well  in  hand,  the 
new  Duke  turned  his  attention  to  wider  fields.  It 
had  taken  him  two  years  to  set  his  own  house  in  or- 
der. For  the  past  fifteen  he  had  been  the  prime 
mover,  the  man  both  financially  and  politically  be- 
hind what  was  known  as  the  Outer  Empire  move- 
ment. The  Sunday  Post  was  the  oflicial  organ  of  this 
not  officially  recognized  party.  James  Dumphreys, 
the  editor,  a  man  of  stupendous  energy  and  broad 
imagination,  had  made  for  this  paper  a  place  un- 
equalled in  the  journalism  of  that  day. 

Lucinda,  who  made  no  attempt  to  understand  the 
policy  underlying  the  actions  which  the  Duke  at  no 
time  wasted  breath  in  explaining  to  her,  served  well 
enough  as  a  figure-head  at  such  times  as  the  move- 
ment required  a  feminine  ornament  or  symbol.  It 
was,  she  fully  expected,  in  order  to  acquaint  her  with 
the  details  of  some  scheme  in  which  her  name  or  her 
presence  would  serve  his  complicated  purpose,  that 
her  husband  had  come  to  her  that  night.  It  was  un- 
usual for  him  to  visit  her  so  late  and  in  her  own  quar- 
ters. But  he  had  explained  that  he  was  going  out  of 
town,  and  he  was  a  civilized  being  to  whom  the  idea 
of  disturbing  his  wife  before  she  had  breakfasted 
was  not  likely  to  seem  either  pleasant  or  feasible. 

She  told  him  that  the  table  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  fireplace  held  bottles,  glasses,  and  a  box  of 
cigarettes.   The   Duke   never   smoked   his  habitual 
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cigar  in  his  wife's  rooms.  But  he  did  not  fill  a  glass 
or  light  a  cigarette.  He  did  not  even  sit  down. 

"I  am  sorry  to  have  had  to  ask  you  to  wait  up 
for  me  to-night,"  he  began,  taking  up  the  English- 
man's traditional  pose  of  domination  on  the  hearth- 
rug, "but  there  are  two  or  three  points  I  want 
understood  before  I  go  away  to-morrow.  I  may 
not  be  back  in  London  again  until  the  Press  Con- 
ference opens." 

Lucinda  did  not  ask  her  husband  where  he  was 
going.  She  did  not  greatly  care  where  he  went. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I've  got  the  arrangements  for 
the  luncheon  drawn  up.  Mrs.  Davies  did  them 
yesterday." 

"Good,"  said  the  Duke.  "Have  you  remembered 
the  Eisteddfod  at  the  Albert  Hall?  We  shall  both 
have  to  appear  on  the  opening  day.  I  promised  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  to-night  that  you  would 
be  there." 

Lucinda  sighed.  "Oh,  I  suppose  it's  all  right," 
she  said,  "but  it's  weeks  ahead.  Aren't  we  going  to 
Cowes?  We're  filled  up  with  the  overflow  Russians 
for  a  whole  fortnight." 

"The  two  things  do  not  clash,"  said  the  Duke 
with  that  touch  of  impatience  his  wife's  stupidity 
provoked  in  him  at  times.  "The  Eisteddfod  is  in 
June." 

The  Duchess  said  nothing.  After  all,  these  things 
were  arranged  for  her.  It  could  not  have  been  to 
remind  her  of  engagements  the  secretaries  had  in 
hand  that  he  had  asked  for  the  midnight  interview. 
She  waited. 
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The  Duke  walked  twice  from  the  fireplace  to 
the  window  and  back  again  before  starting  a  fresh 
subject.  Then,  rather  abruptly,  he  said: 

"Luscombe  wired  from  Basra  this  morning.  He's 
got  through  from  Teheran.  I  don't  like  the  news. 
Dumphreys  was  right  about  the  Nationalists — as 
usual.  I  sounded  Delaunay  to-night.  He  doesn't 
trust  Luscombe.  His  intelligence,  not  his  loyalty. 
And  the  Turks  know  him.  We've  decided  to  let  him 
come  home  and  do  without  a  special  correspondent." 

"For  the  Post?"  said  Lucinda  mechanically.  Her 
interest  in  the  secret  policy  of  the  Outer  Empire 
party  was  remote.  It  was  not  usual  for  the  Duke 
to  stimulate  it  by  such  confidences  as  he  was  now 
making. 

"Naturally.  And  we  want  some  one  who  knows 
the  country.  We've  decided  to  send  Moore.  He 
starts  on  Monday." 

"To  send  Gervase!"  Lucinda  was  alert  now. 

"Yes.  And  I  particularly  desire  that  no  obstacle 
of  any  kind  whatsoever  shall  be  put  in  the  way  of  his 
departure." 

"I "  began  Lucinda. 

"I  mean  that  his  time  between  now  and  Monday 
will  be  fully  occupied  in  the  arrangements  for  his 
journey  and  in  preparing  with  Dumphreys  and  my- 
self his  plan  of  campaign." 

"Of  course,"  said  Lucinda. 

"But  it  is  most  important  that  no  one  should 
know  of  his  absence.  He  had,  I  understand,  ex- 
pected to  be  at  St.  Jermans  with  you  for  some  days 
in  June?" 
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"Yes,"  said  Lucinda. 

"Kindly  allow  all  the  arrangements  you  have 
made,  or  are  going  to  make,  to  proceed  as  if  he 
would  be  in  England  then." 

"But— can  he?" 

"Clearly  not.  He  will  be  away  for  four  or  five 
months  at  least.  It  will  be  supposed  that  he  has  gone 
to  New  York.  Later,  if  necessary,  he  will  have  left 
for  Trinidad.  Dumphreys  is  developing  a  theory  of 
Island  bases  on  which  he  will  start  a  campaign 
during  the  recess.  That  will  give  colour  to  any 
absence  which  may  be  remarked  by  then.  x'\nd  you 
will,  inevitably,  be  supposed  to  be  aware  of  his 
movements." 

Lucinda  stirred  a  little  in  her  chair. 

"Am  I  to  say  he's  in  America?"  she  asked. 

"You  should  say  nothing.  That  you  do  not  vol- 
unteer information  is  all  I  ask.  You  will  probably 
hear  it  said  that  Moore  is  in  New  York.  You  need 
not  contradict  the  rumour." 

"But  letters  .  .  .  they  will  be  seen." 

"You  will  not  be  able  to  exchange  letters.  Have 
I  not  explained  to  you  that  his  journey  is  to  be 
accomplished  with  every  discretion,  every  pre- 
caution?" 

"Not  write — not  hear  from  him?" 

"I  had  expected  to  have  to  allay  some  natural 
alarm  for  his  safety,"  said  the  Duke,  turning  his 
monocle  full  on  his  wife  with  what  might  have  been 
the  glare  of  a  contained  scorn.  "However,  as  it  has 
not  occurred  to  you  that  a  private  mission  of  this 
kind  involves  a  certain  degree  of  risk  to  the  person 
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entrusted  with  it,  I  had  better  state,  quite  plainly, 
that  Moore's  safety,  his  success,  the  probability  of 
his  return  this  year,  depend,  very  largely,  on  the 
arrangements  we  are  now  making  to  conceal  his 
identity.  He  will  neither  send  nor  receive  private 
correspondence.  He  will  not  travel  under  his  own 
name." 

"Does  he  want  to  go?" 

"It  was  his  own  suggestion." 

Lucinda  rose  to  her  feet. 

"Is  that  all  you  want  to  tell  me?"  she  asked. 

"No.  There  is  one  other  matter.  I  should  like  you 
to  give  orders  that  Arenig  lunches  with  us  on  all 
occasions  for  the  future.  Dr.  Bertram  Barstone  tells 
me  it  will  not  be  advisable  for  him  to  go  to  a  pre- 
paratory school  in  the  autumn,  and  he  needs  to 
escape  from  the  nursery." 

"He's  very  well  looked  after.  He  has  Mr. 
Douglas.  His  manners  are  very  good." 

"They  need  maturer  influence.  He  is  intelligent. 
I  wish  him  to  hear  rational  conversation  at  least 
once  a  day.  Also,  this  I  hope  you  will  correct:  I  have 
twice  met  Caradoc  coming  out  of  the  schoolroom 
when  I  was  on  my  way  there  to  see  the  boy." 

"She  takes  messages  for  me  to  Laurel  and 
Daphne." 

"There  is  no  reason  why  your  maid  should  not 
entrust  any  messages  from  you  to  the  schoolrooms 
to  some  servant  other  than  herself.  It  is  time  that 
Arenig  should  escape  from  any  petticoat  influence. 
I  believe  you  understand  my  wishes." 

Lucinda  looked  at  her  husband  for  a  moment 
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before  replying.  He  had  reached  the  weakest  point 
in  his  position. 

"I  cannot  very  well  forbid  Caradoc  to  carry  my 
messages  herself  if  she  is  willing  to  do  so,"  she  said 
slowly.  "But  I  will  not  send  her  with  any  to  Arenig 
in  future." 

The  Duke  thanked  her  for  the  promise. 

But  Lucinda,  whose  dignity  was  ever  the  prey  of 
her  un-intelligence,  could  not  let  the  matter  rest 
with  her  own  advantage. 

"Perhaps,"  she  added,  "you  had  better  speak  to 
Caradoc — about  not  going  to  the  schoolrooms,  your- 
self." 

The  Duke  removed  his  monocle,  polished  and  re- 
placed it,  and  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  tilted 
his  chin  so  that  the  tips  of  his  whiskers  pointed  to 
the  ceiling.  Then  he  said,  with  the  air  of  continuing 
rather  than  changing  the  subject: 

"It  has  occurred  to  me  that  you  would  do  well  to 
send  your  daughters  to  school  until  such  time  as 
Arenig  is  ready  for  Eton." 

"Send  the  twins  to  school,"  Lucinda  protested, 
"but  one  doesn't — there  are  no  schools  .  .  ." 

"Pardon  me,  there  are  at  least  two  excellent 
schools  for  girls  of  their  class.  They  would  be  per- 
fectly happy  either  at  Newbury  Mount  or  at  Moor- 
fields.  Both  Delaunay's  girls  are  at  Moorfields. 
Think  it  over." 

Lucinda  was  dumb.  The  retribution  she  had  pro- 
voked was  complete.  In  the  silence  that  fell  between 
them,  a  clock  on  the  landing  outside  chimed  the  four 
quarters  before  the  hour. 
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"One  o'clock,"  said  the  Duke.  "You  must  for- 
give me  for  keeping  you  up  so  long.  You  look  worn 
out.  Good  night  and  good-bye.  Leslie  will  let  you 
know  when  I  return." 


It  was  two  o'clock  before  Lucinda  had  completed 
the  slow  process  of  undressing  herself  and  per- 
forming her  night's  toilet.  And,  once  in  bed,  she  lay 
awake,  the  reading  lamp  by  her  bedside  still  burn- 
ing, her  unbrushed  hair  hot  and  heavy  about  her 
shoulders,  her  eyeballs  dry  and  painful,  her  mouth 
parched,  her  hands  feverish,  her  mind  in  turmoil. 

A  wide  arch  broke  the  wall  of  the  room  opposite 
her  bed.  Across  it  heavy  curtains  of  dull  purple 
satin  were  drawn,  separating  it  from  the  ante-room 
and  bath-room  beyond.  Lucinda  lay  and  stared  at 
the  rounded,  perpendicular  folds  of  the  curtain, 
rising  from  the  floor  like  the  crowded  boles  of  larch 
trees  in  some  dark  wood.  The  slanting  light  from 
under  the  shade  of  her  lamp  fell  on  the  surface  of 
the  satin,  yellowing  the  outer  curves,  throwing  the 
depressions  into  blackest  shadow. 

It  was  through  this  curtain,  with  a  breaking  up  of 
these  same  dark,  column-like  folds  that  her  husband 
had  come  in  the  small  hours  of  that  night,  nearly 
twelve  years  ago,  when  he  had  visited  her  room  for 
the  last  time. 

She  had  put  the  memory  of  that  visit  resolutely  be- 
hind her.  She  had  forgotten  it,  as  the  terrors  of 
delirium  are  forgotten  in  recovered  health.  But  to- 
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night,  after  the  day  in  which  her  thoughts  had  been 
caught  backward  so  many  times,  she  was  re-living 
that  hour  again. 

Tom  had  announced  his  coming.  Her  reply,  sent 
by  her  maid,  a  French  maid  whose  name  she  no 
longer  remembered,  her  excuse  that  she  had  a  head- 
ache, was  not  well,  had  been  refused.  The  Duke 
would  come  to  see  how  she  was;  to  enquire;  to  con- 
sole. She  had  lain  there,  in  this  same  bed,  watching 
this  same  curtain,  sick  with  apprehension,  ill,  help- 
less, miserable.  He  had  not  been  near  her  like  this 
for  two  years.  How  was  she  to  receive  him?  She 
had  thought  herself  free,  safe.  And  for  days  she  had 
known  that  her  freedom  and  safety  had  betrayed 
her;  that  the  thing  she  had  dreaded  and  feared  and 
yet  in  which  she  felt  joy  and  pride  and  thankfulness, 
was  upon  her;  that  she  was  face  to  face  with  a  situa- 
tion far  more  perilous  than  she  had  yet  known. 
The  birth  and  death  of  her  first  child  In  the  Crimea 
eighteen  months  after  her  marriage  had  ended  what- 
ever of  romance  and  tenderness  there  had  ever  been 
between  them. 

The  child  had  been  healthy  enough;  a  crowing, 
dimpled  baby,  six  weeks  old  and  the  wonder  of  his 
nurses  for  size,  intelligence  and  happiness.  She  had 
been  quite  pleased  with  the  baby  herself,  and  a  little 
touched  by  Tom's  middle-aged  and  rather  astonished 
pride  in  his  son.  And  then,  when  the  little  Thomas 
was  six  weeks  old,  the  Grand  Duke  had  come  down, 
and  there  had  been  bathing-parties  and  water-picnics 
and  a  long  excursion  into  the  hills,   and  she   had 
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found  it  a  tie  to  be  nursing  the  baby,  and  had  weaned 
him  too  suddenly.  Or  probably  the  Russian  nurse 
had  not  understood  how  to  feed  an  English  child. 
The  child  had  had  convulsions  and  was  dead  by  the 
time  they  came  home  from  a  two  days'  excursion. 
Tom  had  never  forgiven  her.  After  the  old  Duke, 
Tom's  uncle,  was  dead,  and  the  cousins  had  gone 
down  in  the  Triton,  Tom  had  made  it  up  with  her, 
but  only  for  a  short  time.  He  had  been  so  busy  being 
a  Duke  that  he  forgot  to  be  a  husband.  He  was  in 
California  when  the  twins  were  born.  That  had 
seemed  such  a  good  thing  at  the  time.  And  for  two 
years  Lucinda  watched  the  curtain  as  she  had 
watched  it  that  dreadful  night.  And  Tom  had  not 
come.  Not  for  two  years.  He  had  not  come  to  her 
to-night  as  he  had  come  at  last,  that  night  twelve 
years  ago.  Solemn,  almost  a  little  ridiculous  in  his 
padded  dressing-gown,  his  monocle  still  fixed  in  his 
eye,  his  whiskers  rising,  so  unexpectedly,  out  of  the 
soft  brown  silk  of  the  muffler  which  replaced  the 
stiff  collar  of  his  shirt,  he  had  come  then  announced 
as  a  husband,  who  was  a  lover  still.  But  the  dread  in 
which  she  had  waited  for  him  had  been  lost  in  the 
surprise  and  despair  his  actual  errand  brought. 

In  the  new  terror  that  was  now  invading  her 
senses  she  re-lived  that  ancient  dread.  Her  brain, 
bemused  with  the  shocks  the  day  had  brought  to  her 
poise  and  her  self-esteem,  confused  the  past  with 
the  present  crisis.  Then,  as  now,  he  had  come  on  no 
errand  of  reconciliation.  Then,  as  now,  he  had  been 
concerned  for  her  conduct,  her  reserve  and  discre- 
tion. Then,  as  now,  but  then  for  the  first  time,  he 
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had  spoken  of  the  unborn  Arenig  as  "my  son,"  and 
had  dismissed  the  twins  from  his  consideration, 
saying  "your  daughters  will  remain  in  England." 

But  then  he  had  not  come  alone.  He  had  made 
his  knowledge  of  her  condition  clear  to  her,  had 
shown  her  that  her  own  safety,  the  welfare  and 
honour  of  her  children,  the  hold  she  might  still  keep 
on  that  happiness  she  had  stolen,  depended  on  her 
minute  compliance  with  the  scheme  he  was  laying 
before  her. 

"I  intend  that  my  heir  shall  be  of  my  own  blood. 
Your  child,  son  or  daughter,  will  bear  its  father's 
name.  As  I  have  allowed  my  name  to  shelter  your 
children,  so  you  will  now  giv^e  your  care  and  adop- 
tion to  mine,  if  it  should,  as  I  hope  it  will,  prove  a 
boy." 

She  had,  even  in  her  terror,  found  courage  to  ask 
him  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  child  if  it  should 
not  be  a  boy.  He  had  not  troubled  to  answer  her. 
She  was  to  dismiss  her  maid,  and  to  engage  and  take 
with  her  a  woman  w'ho  was  already  in  the  house,  the 
serving-maid  who  had  come  up  from  Drws-y-nant 
two  days  ago. 

"She  is  the  daughter  of  an  old  groom  in  the 
Arenig  stables.  Her  mother  was  my  cousin.  She  has 
not  repeated  her  mother's  choice.  Unlike  her  mother, 
she  will  not  be  separated  from  her  child." 

And  then  he  had  gone  to  the  curtain  and,  holding 
it  aside,  had  called  softly,  in  a  kind  and  gentle  voice, 
a  voice  Lucinda  would  not  have  known  had  she  not 
seen  him  speak. 

"Marged." 
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And  there  had  stolen  from  under  the  dark  festoon 
of  the  curtain  a  thin,  pale  creature,  with  bent 
shoulders,  and  twitching  hands  that  wrung  each 
other  in  a  nervous  anguish  as  she  clasped  them  high 
over  her  sunken  breast. 

Tom  had  gone  to  the  window  and  pulled  aside  the 
curtain,  so  that  the  breaking  day  fell  dimly  on  the 
girl's  white  face  and  showed  her  eyes,  dark  beneath 
cavernous  brows.  A  mouth  grey  and  trembling,  only 
the  hair,  curling  in  black  clouds  around  the  ashen 
forehead,  having  any  grace  or  beauty. 

"Your  new  maid,"  said  the  Duke,  and  left  the 
women  alone  together. 

Lucinda's  first  emotion  on  recovering  from  her 
astonishment  had  been  a  faint  rage  of  wounded 
vanity.  It  was  grotesque  to  think  of  this  shred  of  a 
woman  as  in  any  sense  her  rival.  And  yet  Tom,  who 
had  once  desired  and  obtained  Lucinda,  who  still 
might  exercise  his  right  of  possession  (she  had 
never  denied  his  access  to  her),  had  turned  from 
her,  if  only  for  an  hour,  to  this  poor  trembling 
wretch. 

As  she  lay  tossing  on  her  bed,  watching  the  curtain 
again,  once  more  seeing  the  grey  inroads  the  dawn 
was  making  on  the  darkness  over  the  window-tops, 
Lucinda  realized  how  completely  this  frightened 
woman  had,  even  at  that  first  interview,  established 
her  dominion.  It  was  twelve  years  since  that  night, 
and  now,  it  was  not  only  fear  of  the  Duke,  it  was  not 
only  for  Arenig's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  the  child 
whom  she,  too,  had  come  to  love,  as  one  must  love 
the  helpless  creature  to  whom  one  gives  protection, 
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that  she  endured  the  services  of  Marged  Caradoc. 
It  was  on  her  own  account,  through  her  own  voli- 
tion, that  the  woman  was  estabhshed  in  power  at  the 
very  centre  of  that  great  house  and  in  the  direction 
of  all  the  other  establishments  through  which  the  re- 
volving year  carried  the  household  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Merioneth. 

The  knowledge  that  Marged  would  never  leave 
her  as  long  as  Arenig  remained  under  the  same 
roof,  had,  from  the  first,  brought  a  sense  of 
security  into  Lucinda's  dangerous  life.  Here,  in 
the  woman  Tom  had  so  ruthlessly  put  into  her  place, 
Lucinda  had  found  her  only  ally.  Marged  knew 
what  the  Duke  could  only  guess  at,  what,  indeed, 
he  had  for  the  most  part  wilfully  ignored.  But  she 
also  knew  what  the  Duchess,  without  her,  could 
never  have  known,  all  the  undercurrents,  the 
rumours,  the  gossip  on  which  her  life  floated.  It  was 
because  of  Caradoc  that  she  had  avoided  shipwreck 
till  now. 

And  now  that  phase  was  over,  that  security 
threatened.  If  Marged  was  to  be  forbidden  any 
access  to  her  son;  if  Arenig  was  to  go  to  Eton  be- 
fore his  time ;  if  he  was  to  be  taken  away  from  them 
in  preparation  for  that  inevitable  stage  on  the  road 
of  his  fore-ordained  inheritance,  what  hope  was 
there  for  Lucinda  herself?  Would  Marged  follow 
the  boy  at  a  distance? 

As  she  lay  in  the  twilight  that  grew  clearer  as  the 
dawn  increased  and  a  morning  breeze  stirred  the 
silk  and  muslin  that  shadowed  her  windows,   the 
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heavy  curtain  beyond  the  archway  moved.  A  bone- 
white  hand,  thrust  between  the  folds,  drew  the  fabric 
aside  at  the  centre  opening.  For  a  moment  nothing 
was  seen  but  a  profounder  darkness,  and  then  a  dark 
form  detached  itself  from  the  background,  a  grey 
face  glimmered,  as  if  disassociated  from  the  ghostly 
body,  floating  forward  on  the  gloom. 

"Yes,  Marged,  come  in.  I  am  not  asleep,"  said 
Lucinda,  and  at  the  sound  of  her  own  voice,  hoarse 
and  toneless,  tears  started  in  her  eyes. 

The  maid  came  to  her  mistress's  bedside.  She  was 
still  in  her  night-gown,  her  dark  hair  dishevelled 
about  her  face,  a  kimono  of  harsh,  black,  cotton- 
crepe  hanging  loosely  over  her  thin  shoulders. 

Lucinda  stretched  out  a  hand  and  clutched  at 
Caradoc's  sleeve. 

"Oh!  Marged,"  she  wailed.  "What  am  I  to  do? 
He  is  taking  them  away  from  me.  Arenig  and  my 
own — my  lovely  ones.  And  Mr.  Moore,  every  one 
— and  I  am  growing  old,  wrinkled — fat — what  am 
I  to  do?" 

The  elder  woman  laid  her  free  hand  on  Lucinda's 
forehead. 

"I  know,"  she  said.  "He  has  told  me.  I  am  not 
to  speak  to  the  boy.  But  it  is  not  said  that  I  will  not. 
Nor  yet  that  the  young  ladies  shall  go  to  that  old 
school.  And,  for  the  wrinkles,  there  is  much  to  do." 

"But  Gervase  is  going  away  to-morrow.  To-day. 
I  shall  be  old  and  ugly  before  he  comes  back." 

"You  shall  be  more  beautiful  than  ever  in  your 
life  when  he   comes   back,"    Marged   assured   her. 
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"Beauty  is  skin  deep.  And  for  the  skin  there  are 
helps." 

"But,  Marged" — Lucinda  was  fretful  but  roused 
to  hope — "I  will  not,  I  cannot  go  to  those  places 
where  all  the  women  I  know  have  their  faces  done. 
I  will  not  be  seen  there.  I  am  not  so  old,  so  coarse 
as  they  are.  They  would  tell.  It  would  be 
known.  .  .  ." 

Her  vanity  rose,  wounded  and  crying,  above  her 
other  griefs. 

"No  need  for  it  to  be  known.  I  shall  bring  to  you 
what  will  serve.  And  for  what  cannot  be  brought — 
you  shall  go  to  it  in  secret.  Sleep  now.  Do  not  de- 
stroy yourself  with  fretting." 

She  brought  fresh  water  in  a  bowl  to  bathe 
Lucinda's  face.  She  made  her  drink  from  a  cup  into 
which  a  white  tablet  had  been  dropped;  then  draw- 
ing the  shades  closely  over  the  windows  again,  to 
shut  out  the  daylight  which  was  growing  rosy  with 
sunrise,  she  slipped  away  noiselessly  as  she  had  come, 
and  the  folds  of  the  great  curtain  fell  behind  her 
into  their  shadowed  columns  again. 
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HE  Duke  of  Merioneth  had  not  al- 
ways disliked  his  wife.  He  had  for  a 
long  time  retained  enough  of  the 
original  impulse  which  had  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  marry  her  to  feel 
pride  in  her  extraordinary  beauty. 
And,  while  he  had  never  even  in  his  most  infatuated 
moment  been  under  any  delusion  as  to  the  quality  of 
her  intelligence,  he  had  always  respected  her  char- 
acter. Lucinda  Moreton  had  kept  her  head  as  a  girl 
in  circumstances  which  might  have  excused  many 
lapses  of  which  she  had  not  been  guilty.  And,  as 
his  Duchess,  she  made  an  admirable  figurehead  and 
did  not,  as  a  woman  of  stronger  individuality  so 
easily  might,  attempt  to  make  an  impression  on  her 
own  account.  He  had  begun  to  neglect  her,  though 
not  for  other  women,  before  he  quite  consciously 
threw  her  into  Gervase  Moore's  society.  The  conse- 
quences were  what  he  had  foreseen.  He  would  have 
preferred  to  have  found  his  expectation  unfulfilled, 
but,  as  he  had  taken  the  risk  with  his  eyes  open,  he 
faced  the  result  with  calm.  It  was  only  when,  on  his 
return  from  America,  Lucinda  made  herself  and  him 
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ridiculous  by  giving  birth  to  twins  that  he  allowed 
his  feelings  to  get  the  better  of  his  logical  attitude 
towards  the  affair.  He  had  allowed  his  Duchess  her 
lover.  It  was  intolerably  gauche  and  naive  of  her  to 
complicate  a  difficult  prudence  by  giving  conduct 
that  might  be  ignored  while  it  lasted,  and  forgotten 
if  and  when  it  ceased,  such  permanent  and  unavoid- 
able ev'idence.  The  Duke's  anger  was  none  the  less 
heavy  that  its  onset  had  been  slow.  When  he  left  for 
America  he  felt  no  assurance  that  his  wife  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  he  had  not  denied  her, 
or  that  the  young  man's  evident  and  respectful  ad- 
miration concealed  a  deeper  feeling  towards  her.  It 
was  even  possible  that  he  himself  might  be  the  father 
of  the  child  of  whose  expected  birth  she  informed 
him  by  letter  as  soon  as  her  own  knowledge  of  it 
had  been  confirmed  by  the  doctors.  If  a  son  had  been 
born  before  his  departure,  he  would  unhesitatingly 
have  accepted  it  as  his  own.  But  the  twin  girls,  ludi- 
crously disappointing  to  his  hopes  and  magnificently 
normal  and  healthy,  arrived  too  late  to  convince 
even  his  vague  and  undocumented  recollection,  that 
they  could,  by  any  natural  error  or  postponement,  be 
of  his  begetting.  The  world,  however,  was  still  de- 
ceived. Lucinda  had  not  utterly  betrayed  him  there. 

Lady  Cynthia  Arenig,  an  octogenarian  spinster 
with  a  calendric  mind  and  a  tongue  that  made  her 
conversation  a  terror  to  the  married  and  an  embar- 
rassment to  the  celibate,  publicly  congratulated  her 
nephew  on  the  thoroughness  of  his  farewell. 

"It's  not  every  man  of  your  age  could  father 
twins  before  setting  out  on   a  journey.   Keep   the 
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Duchess  out  of  mischief  like  that  man  in  Maupas- 
sant's tale.  Pity  one  of  them  wasn't  a  boy.  Better  go 
away  again  soon.  Try  the  East  this  time." 

The  Duke  did  not  follow  any  part  of  this  advice. 
He  had  tacitly  acknowledged  Lucinda's  daughters 
as  his  own.  He  waited.  The  weeks  of  convalescence; 
her  determination  to  nurse  her  babies;  her  complete 
maternal  absorption  might  of  themselves  loosen  the 
tie  between  her  and  her  young  lover.  The  affair 
might  end  as  it  had  begun,  quietly,  without  any 
scandal,  without  any  overt  intervention  on  his  part. 
In  a  year  or  so  Lucinda  would  probably  forget  the 
business  completely.  She  already  accepted  his  acqui- 
escence as  a  matter  of  course  and  had  referred  to 
him,  quite  naturally,  when  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  nurseries  in  London  and  at  St.  Jermans,  and 
when  making  her  plans  for  the  autumn  and  for  her 
return  to  town  in  the  following  Spring. 

But,  little  by  little,  the  reiteration  of  congratula- 
tion, sometimes  jocose,  always  accompanied  by  the 
implied  expectation  of  an  heir  to  follow,  took  their 
effect.  The  idea  of  resuming  marital  relationships 
with  his  wife,  of  again  becoming  the  father  of  a  son, 
by  her,  took  root  in  his  subconsciousness,  and  in- 
clined him  benevolently  towards  the  two  infants  who 
bore  his  name.  And  as  the  exquisite  little  creatures, 
emerging  from  the  muffled  and  uninteresting  condi- 
tion proper  to  humanity's  first  months,  became 
recognizable  and  recognizing  entities,  began  to  walk, 
to  talk,  to  excite  admiration,  he  found,  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  their  existence  was  brought  to  his 
notice  by  a  chance  encounter,  that  his  feeling  to- 
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wards  them  was  one  less  of  resentment  than  of 
quasi-paternal  vanity.  Gradually,  this  pleased  recog- 
nition of  the  quality  of  Lucinda's  children  reacted 
on  his  appreciation  of  that  same  quality  in  her.  The 
approach  he  intended,  in  time,  to  make,  became  not 
a  duty  he  must  try  to  discharge,  but  a  privilege  he 
hoped  to  exercise.  Slowly,  solemnly  and  without  any 
rapture  the  Duke  began  to  fall  in  love  with  his  wife 
for  the  second  time.  And,  with  this  tardy  recrudes- 
cence of  a  passion  he  had  believed  worn  out  for 
good,  there  grew  a  retrospective  jealousy.  Now  that 
it  was  so  manifestly  too  late  he  began  to  resent  the 
intrusion  of  the  man  he  had  allowed  to  usurp  his 
rights. 

At  first,  the  knowledge  that,  down  at  St.  Jermans, 
the  babies  still  held  their  mother  completely  cut  off 
from  any  meeting  with  Gervase  Moore,  strength- 
ened his  willing  belief  that  the  liaison  was  ended. 
Moore,  eager  and  efficient,  had  thrown  himself  with 
fervour  Into  the  work  of  The  Sunday  Post  in  the 
London  office,  and  abroad  he  had  proved  again  and 
again,  that  Dumphreys'  confidence  In  him  was  not 
exaggerated. 

The  Duke  forgot  everything  but  the  business  In 
hand  when  he  met  the  young  man.  It  requires  some 
Imagination  to  be  aware  that  the  person  who  is 
giving  heart  and  soul  to  forwarding  your  projects 
may,  at  the  same  time,  be  leading  an  Intense  private 
life  of  his  own,  and  be  capable  of  dissimulating  his 
passion  In  the  presence  of  the  person  It  would  most 
offend.  And  the  Duke  was  not  an  imaginative  man. 
He  never  saw  Lucinda  and  Gervase  together.  He 
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knew  they  had  had,  for  six  months,  no  possible  op- 
portunity of  meeting.  He  convinced  himself  that 
there  was  now  no  desire  for  a  meeting  between  them. 

On  the  two  occasions  when  he  had  seen  the 
Duchess  himself  (the  brief  official  minutes  at  her 
bedside  three  hours  after  his  return  and  a  week  after 
her  safe  delivery  did  not  count)  she  had  seemed 
perfectly  content.  And  at  the  christening  in  the 
church  of  St.  Blaizey,  one  August  morning,  she  had 
appeared  so  lovely  in  the  happy  languor  of  con- 
valescent motherhood  that  he  had  accepted  the 
congratulations  proper  to  the  occasion  with  as  much 
complacency  as  if  he  had  been  altogether  responsible 
for  it.  The  gleam  in  Lady  Cynthia's  libidinous  old 
eye  added  encouragement  to  his  disposition  to  accept 
a  status  quo.  He  felt  he  might  now  recover  its  earlier 
joys  at  no  heavier  price  than  the  acquiescence  he 
had  at  one  time  allowed  himself  to  envisage  as  pos- 
sible without  expecting  any  intimate  advantage  from 
it. 

The  Duke's  mental  thoroughness  prevented  his 
perceiving  more  than  one  side  of  any  question  at  a 
time.  His  training  inclined  him  towards  compromise. 
He  was  used  to  the  reversal  of  expedient  decisions 
to  meet  an  alteration  of  circumstance.  His  outlook 
on  himself  was  political  rather  than  analytic  at  such 
rare  times  as  he  considered  himself  at  all.  Born  and 
brought  up  a  younger  son,  he  had  recovered  from 
the  personal  grief  of  losing  his  first-born  child  be- 
fore his  slow,  persistent  mind  had  been  called  upon 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  demands  of  the  title  to  which 
he  had  suddenlv  and  unexpectedly  succeeded.  The 
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question  of  providing  an  heir  of  his  own,  rendered 
more  urgent  by  his  dislike  of  allowing  the  dukedom 
to  pass  over,  with  the  alienated  land,  to  the  Arenigs 
after  his  death,  had  escaped  his  concentrated  atten- 
tion in  the  first  engrossments  consequent  on  his 
change  of  fortune.  Now  it  declared  itself  as  a  duty 
dangerously  neglected. 


It  was  not  until  the  Spring  of  the  year  following 
the  twins'  birth  that  Lucinda  returned  to  London. 
She  presented  a  debutante  Merstham-Towyn  at  one 
of  the  May  drawing-rooms;  issued  invitations  to  a 
series  of  parties  at  Merioneth  House;  appeared  in 
her  box  at  Covent  Garden,  and  at  other  people's^ 
houses,  for  the  important  functions  of  the  season, 
with  that  qualified  success  which  was  all  she  could 
win  from  a  generation  more  prone  to  be  dazzled  by 
the  wit  than  the  beauty  of  women  in  Society. 

The  Duke,  pleased,  but  not  delighted  with  her 
presence  and  appearance,  realized  imperceptibly  that 
it  was  no  simple  matter  to  establish  a  lapsed  relation- 
ship with  a  wife  who  had  tacitly  accepted  her  separa- 
tion from  him  for  so  long.  The  whole  ordering  of 
the  household  was  adapted  to  the  divided  lives  of  its 
master  and  mistress.  It  would  have  required  a  strong 
determination  or  a  genuine  impulse  to  break  through 
the  intangible  barriers  which  habit  and  custom  had 
raised  between  them.  His  Grace's  valet  and  her 
Grace's  maid,  outspokenly  aware  of  the  situation, 
were  accustomed  to  suit  their  discreet  ministrations 
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to  it.  Lucinda  gave  him  no  help  on  the  occasion  of 
a  tentative  effort  on  his  part  to  suggest  the  reawak- 
ening of  his  own  desires.  He  put  her  lack  of 
response  down  to  stupidity,  to  pride  on  her  part, 
even  to  a  possible  clumsiness  on  his  own.  And  he  was 
still  too  busy,  too  preoccupied  with  affairs  to  have 
any  time  either  for  dalliance  or  for  disappointed 
brooding.  Sensibly  and  calmly  he  deferred  the  busi- 
ness of  wooing  his  wife  again  until  the  summer. 
Down  at  St.  Jermans  in  August,  or  when  trout  fish- 
ing was  over  at  Drws-y-nant  and  they  were  staying 
in  some  country  house  for  the  pheasant-shooting  he 
never  really  enjoyed,  there  would  be  long  evenings 
and  slow  week-ends  when  he  could  seek  her  com- 
panionship and  discuss  their  mutual  state  and 
interests,  quietly  and  happily  together.  There  was 
no  hurry.  There  was  even  a  certain  advantage  in 
enjoying  the  pleasure  of  anticipation. 

But  in  i^ugust  the  Duke  was  summoned  to  Bal- 
moral, where  his  Sovereign  desired  to  consult  with 
her  imperially-minded  subject  on  certain  aspects  of 
the  policy  he  directed.  It  seemed  possible  at  that 
time  that  a  change  of  government  might  bring  him 
into  office  in  the  autumn.  Lucinda  was  forgotten. 
She  retired  to  St.  Jermans  and  refused,  very  reason- 
ably, to  go  to  Drws-y-nant  at  all.  It  was  no  place 
for  babies  at  any  time,  and  the  twins  were  too  young 
to  be  taken  in  those  days  before  motoring,  through 
the  maze  of  a  railway  journey  from  Cornwall  to 
Carnarvonshire.  So  Lucinda  stayed  on  at  St.  Jermans 
until  November,  came  to  town  for  the  little  season, 
and  went  to  Mentone  after  Christmas,  when  the 
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Duke  intended  to  join  her.  But  business  kept  him  in 
London  for  a  fortnight  at  the  beginning  of  January, 
during  which  time  he  went  down  with  influenza  and 
was  ordered  a  sojourn  in  Madeira  for  the  sake  of 
his  heart.  He  did  not  return  until  April. 

Dumphreys  met  him  at  Liverpool.  Gervase 
Moore  was  on  the  platform  at  Euston.  Lucinda, 
already  dressed  for  the  dinner  at  Merioneth  House 
at  which  the  other  chiefs  of  the  party  were  to  wel- 
come the  Duke's  return,  saw  her  husband  for  the 
first  time,  two  hours  after  his  arrival  in  London, 
when  he  came  into  the  oval  saloon  exactly  three 
minutes  in  advance  of  his  guests. 

Her  beauty  was  of  the  kind  that  is  forgotten  in 
absence,  being  complete  in  itself  and  conveying  no 
more  than  the  eye  accepts  at  a  glance.  To  live  with 
her  daily  was  to  lose  sight  of  her  physical  perfection, 
by  reason  of  the  nullity  of  the  spirit  it  housed.  But 
to  those  who  saw  her  at  intervals  she  was  always  an 
astonishment.  And  to  her  husband,  returning  from 
three  months'  rather  boring  association  with  his 
secretary,  his  valet  and  the  obvious  beauties  of  sub- 
tropical nature  and  villa-gardening,  Lucinda,  in  the 
opulent  evening  dress  worn  by. women  of  fashion  in 
the  middle  nineties,  was  an  overwhelming  vision. 

'T  had  forgotten,  my  dear,  how  beautiful  you 
are,"  he  said,  bending  to  kiss  the  hands  she  held  out 
to  him. 

It  was  the  simplest,  sincerest  speech  he  had  ever 
made  to  her.  He  was,  at  that  moment,  more  in  love 
with  her  than  he  had  ever  been. 

"Thank  you,   Tom,"   said  Lucinda   gently,   and 
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began  to  question  him  of  his  journey  and  his  health. 

The  arrival  of  the  first  guests  interrupted  their 
colloquy  before  the  Duke  had  recovered  from  his 
own  emotion  sufficiently  to  be  aware  that  his 
Duchess  was  herself  entirely  untouched  by  it.  But 
subconsciously  her  lack  of  response  to  his  feeling 
had  checked  him,  rousing  that  suspicion  latent  in  all 
sex  instinct. 

Throughout  the  long  dinner  he  never  once  for- 
got, as  he  had  so  often  in  the  past  forgotten,  the 
beautiful  woman  half  hidden  from  him  by  the  table 
flowers,  a  faint,  bright  shadow  beyond  the  golden 
candle-sticks.  The  diamonds  in  her  ears,  around 
her  neck,  on  her  fingers,  flashed  and  twinkled  as  she 
moved  and  spoke.  They  might  have  been  signals  of 
a  hidden  code  between  them,  so  constantly  was  he 
aware  of  every  gleam  that  reached  him  from  the 
further  end  of  the  long  table.  He  could  not  hear  her 
voice  through  the  babel  of  English,  French  and  Rus- 
sian spoken  by  their  guests,  but  as  he  talked  and 
listened  to  the  talk  of  the  women  on  either  side  of 
him,  he  watched  for  the  gestures  and  the  laughter  of 
the  men  beside  his  wife. 

Gervase  Moore  was  not  at  table.  He  was  expected 
later  with  other  after-dinner  guests,  and  the  Duke 
had  not  related  him  to  the  thought  of  his  wife  when 
greeting  him  on  the  platform  at  Euston  that  after- 
noon. 

But  when,  far  sooner  than  was  usual  at  Merioneth 
House,  the  Duke  marshalled  his  men  to  join  the 
ladies  in  the  ball-room,  where  the  larger  party  was 
already  assembling,  the  first  thing  he  noticed,  as  he 
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came  through  the  white  and  gold  double  doorway, 
was  the  meeting  between  Lucinda  and  her  lover. 

The  party,  originally  intended  to  be  intimate  and 
informal,  had  grown  until  it  was  just  too  large  for 
the  smaller  rooms  used  on  such  occasions.  But  it 
seemed  a  little  lost  in  the  wilderness  of  the  great 
room  with  its  scanty  furniture,  its  acre  of  polished 
floor,  reflecting  the  blazing  lights  almost  as  brightly 
as  the  mirrors  that  formed  its  walls.  The  spring  was 
warm  and  early  that  year,  and,  though  fires  were 
burning  in  the  tall  fireplaces  that  faced  one  another 
across  the  breadth  of  the  room,  the  five  tall  windows 
stood  open  to  the  night,  black  cav^erns  between  the 
shining  walls. 

The  pillars  of  the  terrace  outside  were  lit  by  the 
blaze  within,  the  depths  beyond  starred  by  the  lights 
of  the  park  that  twinkled  and  vanished  and  reap- 
peared with  the  movement  of  the  night  wind  in  the 
unseen  trees.  The  Duchess  was  almost  as  fanatical 
about  fresh  air  as  the  Queen.  Most  of  her  guests 
stood  in  faintly  shivering  groups  around  the  fire- 
places or  sat  in  twos  and  threes  on  the  stiff  settees 
and  brocade-covered  rout-benches  against  the  chill 
glare  of  the  walls,  their  voices,  hushed  by  the  empty 
spaces  of  the  room,  making  a  low,  discouraged  mur- 
mur like  that  of  an  audience  In  a  sparsely  peopled 
concert  hall  waiting  for  the  music  to  begin.  But  there 
w^as  no  music.  The  low  galleries  In  the  alcoves  on 
either  side  of  the  central  window  were  filled  with 
melancholy  potted  palm-trees,  so  inured  to  their 
function  of  replacing  music-stands  and  chairs  that 
they  had  lost  all  those  not  readily  discernible  char- 
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acteristics  which  distinguish  the  authentic  from  the 
artificial  plant. 

The  entry  of  the  Duke  and  his  party  stirred  the 
boredom  of  the  air  into  a  mild  activity.  The  Duchess 
was  standing  near  one  of  the  open  windows  talking 
to  some  new  arrivals.  As  the  Duke  made  his  way 
across  the  floor  towards  the  people  gathered  around 
one  of  the  fireplaces  he  was  aware  that  Gervase 
Moore,  evidently  only  just  come,  left  the  group  at 
the  other  fireside  and  crossed  to  Lucinda. 

For  the  first  time,  and  in  a  hurried  flash  of  per- 
ception that  lit  the  past  and  brought  forgotten 
moments  together  in  sudden  bright  significance,  he 
saw  Lucinda's  beauty  matched  by  the  tall,  compact 
elegance  of  the  figure  that  moved  so  easily  across 
the  empty  distance  separating  her  from  him.  And, 
in  his  new  awareness,  the  Duke  felt  that  the  Duchess 
too  was  aware,  not  of  him,  in  spite  of  the  stir  his 
entrance  was  making,  but  of  Gervase,  who,  under 
cover  of  that  stir,  was  making  his  way  to  her  side. 
She  was  half  turned  away  from  the  room  and  did  not 
look  in  his  direction.  But,  just  before  he  reached  her, 
she  stretched  out  her  left  hand  a  little,  without 
breaking  off  her  conversation  with  the  new  Bishop 
of  Dorking  and  Lord  Fenchurch  in  a  gesture  so 
faint  that  it  was  almost  imperceptible.  Gervase  took 
no  obvious  notice  of  it  as  he  joined  the  group. 

The  party  was  now  complete.  The  Duke  had 
joined  it  and  was  its  centre.  There  was  no  reason 
why  the  Duchess  should  not  go  out  for  a  moment 
and  walk  slowly  up  and  down  the  colonnade  with 
Gervase,  when  the  Earl  of  Fenchurch  and  the  Bishop 
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of  Dorking,  who  had  not  been  at  dinner,  left  her  to 
pay  their  respects  to  the  returned  traveller.  But, 
seeing  her  go,  he  was  filled  with  as  much  resentment 
as  if  she  had  left  his  side  while  they  were  receiving 
at  an  official  party.  That  Lucinda  should  walk  in 
the  night  beyond  the  windows  with  any  man  but  him- 
self would,  at  this  moment,  have  been  enough  to 
cause  him  a  jealous  pang;  that  she  should  choose  to 
do  so  with  Gervase  Moore  roused  in  him  an  anger 
his  first  knowledge  of  her  infidelity  had  failed  to  stir. 

While  she  was  gone,  his  replies  to  the  greetings 
addressed  to  him  were  perfunctory  and  autocratic. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  least  feminine  in  his  per- 
ceptiveness:  he  could  not  watch  with  any  sense  but 
that  of  direct  vision.  He  stood,  facing  the  windows, 
his  feet  apart,  his  hands  behind  his  back,  ignoring 
rather  than  evading  the  hands  that  were  held  out 
to  him,  making  very  little  pretence  of  listening  to 
what  was  said,  and  none  at  all  at  originating  re- 
marks of  his  own.  CD.  Holdenbrook,  at  that  time 
in  the  early  and  more  tentative  phase  of  his  social 
progress,  and  buoyant  with  the  controlled  elation 
natural  to  a  commoner  finding  himself  one  of  a 
small,  informal  gathering  of  the  Outer  Empire 
inner  circle,  wasted  a  classical  allusion  on  Httle 
Lasceline  Merstham-Towyn,  the  debutante  of  the 
previous  year,  to  whom  Lucinda  still  extended  an 
indiscriminate  though  not  very  frequent  hospitality. 

"Ulysses  is  dumbfoundered  at  finding  Penelope 
more  attractive  than  Nausicaa  after  all,"  he  lisped. 

The  girl  raised  her  pretty  blue  eyes  to  his. 

"I  like  'Nausicaa'  much  better  than  'Fiddle  and  I' 
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— don't  you?"  Then,  as  O.D.,  mutedly  wondering 
why  girls  were  allowed  out  in  human  society  at  all, 
dropped  his  monocle  into  the  silence  he  left  around 
this  reply,  she  added:  "Is  there  a  Penelope  waltz?" 

The  Duke  stood  watching  the  windows.  Up  and 
down  the  colonnade  they  walked,  slowly,  without 
haste  or  shame.  The  white  streak  of  Gervase's  shirt, 
the  white  sheen  of  Lucinda's  gown,  moving  together 
across  the  blackness  of  the  open  windows,  disap- 
peared behind  the  wall  between  each  window  to 
reappear  at  the  next  opening,  rhythmically,  in  the 
time  of  four,  slow  paces.  Backwards  and  forwards, 
once,  twice,  they  travelled  the  whole  length  of  the 
colonnade.  At  the  third  turn  there  was  a  pause.  The 
Duke  waited,  holding  his  breath,  waited  for  the  light 
to  sparkle  on  Lucinda's  diamonds  again  as  she  re- 
crossed  the  end  window  space.  One,  two,  three,  four, 
— he  was  counting.  She  did  not  come.  Five.  Six. 
They  were  at  the  north  end  of  the  terrace.  Seven. 
Eight.  Nine.  Ten.  Had  they  lost  all  sense  of  time, 
all  knowledge  of  the  comment  their  absence  was 
causing,  all  remembrance  of  him?  Each  second,  as  it 
passed,  added  an  hour  to  her  indiscretion;  made  her 
absence  monstrous;  her  delay  intolerable.  He  had 
counted  up  to  twenty.  Still  they  did  not  recross  the 
blackness  of  the  window. 

The  Bishop  of  Dorking  was  indulging  in  a  reca- 
pitulation of  his  own  impressions  when  touching  at 
Madeira  in  1890.  He  was  unaware  of  his  host's 
Incomplete  attention.  The  clerical  life  does  not  dis- 
pose a  man  to  listen  to  longer  or  later  experiences 
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than  his  own.  But  the  Duke  was  too  preoccupied  to 
resent  this  method  of  welcoming  his  return,  or  to 
attempt  to  annotate  episcopal  reminiscence. 

Thirty  seconds  went  by.  Forty.  Nobody  else  in  the 
room  seemed  to  notice  that  she  was  not  there.  If 
she  stayed  a  moment  longer  some  one  must  realize 
it.  Everybody  would  know  that  the  Duchess  of 
Merioneth  was  alone  on  the  terrace  with  Gervase 
Moore.  Fifty.  There  was  a  flight  of  steps  at  the 
north  end  of  the  terrace.  It  led  down  to  the  strip  of 
garden  div^iding  the  front  of  the  house  from  the 
roadway  along  which  cabs  and  carriages  taking 
other  people  to  and  from  their  parties  might  pass  at 
any  moment.  If  they  had  gone  down  into  the  garden 
.  .  .  His  imagination  broke  into  riot.  Lucinda  was 
in  the  garden — she  was  out  beyond — crossing  the 
park. 

"I  have  always  intended  to  return,"  the  bishop 
allied  himself  with  the  Duke.  "A  winter  at 
Funchal  .  .  ." 

They  had  been  gone  less  than  a  minute  when 
Lucinda  reappeared,  stepping  up  from  the  terrace 
with  Gervase  behind  her.  A  little  dazzled  by  the 
lighted  room,  she  stood,  hesitating  a  moment,  her 
face  pale,  her  eyes  dark  with  the  night  from  which 
she  had  returned.  Gervase,  his  blond  head  clear 
against  the  blackness,  did  not  look  up  as  he  came  in. 
His  eyelids  veiled  his  glance.  He  seemed  lost  in 
contemplation  of  her  white  shoulders  rising  from 
the  foam  of  tulle  around  them.  Then  he  turned  his 
face   and  spoke  to  her,  his  short,   fair  moustache 
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almost  brushing  her  ear.  Lucinda  lifted  her  chin, 
smiled  and,  shaking  her  head  a  little  as  if  to  break 
the  spell  under  which  she  had  fallen  for  a  moment, 
stepped  down  into  the  room  again  and  crossed  to 
the  group  around  the  fireplace  opposite  to  the  one 
where  the  Duke  was  standing. 


There  was  an  interregnum  in  the  Merioneth 
nurseries.  The  comfortable  old  lady  of  the  Nanna 
class  who  had  ruled  them  for  a  year  and  a  half  of 
the  twins'  life  had  been  called  to  the  bedside  of  an 
improbably  aged  parent,  said  to  be  at  the  last  gasp. 
But  the  old  man  was  so  long  a-dying  that  Lucinda, 
nervous  about  the  capacity  of  the  under-nurse  and 
nursemaid,  had  decided  to  replace  the  elderly  ab- 
sentee permanently,  by  something  younger  and  more 
scientifically  trained.  An  exalted  specimen  of  this 
kind  of  nurse  had  been  installed  the  day  before  the 
Duke's  return.  The  trouble  she  caused  was  instan- 
taneous. 

Reform,  particularly  hygienic  reform,  should  be 
gradual.  The  reformer  needs  tact  always,  but  most 
of  all  at  the  outset.  And  the  young,  highly  qualified, 
neatly  uniformed  being  who  set  about  turning  the 
nursery  quarters  into  something  like  a  hospital  ward, 
met  with  a  great  deal  more  opposition,  tacit  and 
outspoken,  than  she  either  expected  or  understood. 
The  Cornish  under-nurse  and  the  little  London 
nursery-maid  between  them,  backed  by  adherences 
in  the  vast  hierarchy  of  an  establishment  larger  than 
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any  into  which  she  had  yet  been  in  contact,  were 
organized  against  her  before  the  new  nurse  had 
been  in  the  house  twelve  hours.  On  her  second  morn- 
ing they  broke  into  open  revolt  over  the  sterilization 
of  the  nursery  milk,  a  matter  which  in  their  com- 
bined opinion  should  be  dealt  with — if  at  all — by 
the  kitchen  staff.  The  young  woman,  absolute  in  her 
adherence  to  the  regime  she  had  been  taught  and  in 
her  determination  to  rule,  found  herself  detained 
by  the  inertia  of  her  underlings,  and  forced  into  a 
reiterated  demonstration  of  the  simple  working  of 
the  sterilizer  which  had  been  installed  in  the  nursery 
still-room.  While  she  talked  and  aided  the  slow 
movements  of  the  others,  her  back  turned  to  the 
open  door  leading  to  the  day  nursery,  the  spirit  of 
adventure  descended  upon  her  charges  whom  she 
had  left  contentedly  munching  their  after-breakfast 
apples  in  their  two  little  cane-backed  chairs. 

The  Ladies  Daphne  and  Laurel  Merstham- 
Tow^n,  aged  one  year  eleven  months  and  three 
days,  were  active  indoor  walkers,  and  their  powers 
of  conversation  had  for  some  weeks  advanced  to  a 
degree  unsuspected  by  the  new  arbiter  of  their 
destinies  who,  busy  quelling  one  plot,  was  not  aware 
that  another  was  under  discussion  in  her  absence. 

It  was  Daphne  who,  by  virtue  of  her  half  hour's 
seniority,  took  the  lead. 

"Nanna  bizzy,"  she  observed,  nodding  her  head 
until  the  light,  bright  curls  fell  out  of  the  neat  ring- 
lets into  which  they  had  been  brushed  and  stood  up 
round  her  forehead  like  a  halo. 

"Nanny  bizzy,"  echoed  Laurel,  fitting  the  peeled 
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and  cored  apple  she  had  hardly  bitten,  on  to  the 
thumb  of  her  left  hand.  This  was  one  of  the  things 
no  Nanna  allowed.  Laurel  had  evidently  seized  the 
main  import  of  her  sister's  discovery.  Daphne,  how- 
ever, had  eaten  so  much  of  her  own  apple  that  the 
temptation  to  adorn  her  person  with  the  fragment 
that  remained  did  not  exist  in  her  own  case. 

"Naughty  Lolly,"  she  said,  her  blue  eyes  big  with 
righteousness. 

"Naughty  Lolly,"  chuckled  the  culprit,  waving 
her  legs  in  delight.  The  apple  fell  on  the  carpet. 

"Fisshunned,"  said  Laurel. 

Daphne  inspected  the  browning  remnant  of  her 
own  apple. 

"Dirty,"  she  said.  "Urr-gh,"  she  growled, 
scolding. 

"Poo-wer  Daffy."  Laurel  was  full  of  compassion. 
"Natty  apple,"  and  she  went  on  waving  her  legs. 

Daphne's  legs  began  to  wave  in  emulation.  But 
leg-waving  in  early  life,  when  sitting  on  a  low,  caned 
chair,  is  an  unbalancing  business.  Daphne  had  to 
wave  her  arms  as  well,  rather  suddenly.  And  the  bit 
of  brown  apple  slipped  from  the  waving  fist  and 
vanished  into  the  spaces  above,  behind,  beyond  the 
range  of  Daphne's  wide,  blue  eyes. 

"Gone!"   said  Daphne   in  pleased  astonishment. 

"Find  it?"  Laurel  was  a  very  kind  baby. 

But  Daphne  knew  of  a  far  better  use  for  liberty 
than  finding  something  she  didn't  want.  She  stopped 
waving  and,  with  a  slight  roll  and  a  clutch  at  the 
arms  of  her  chair,  stood  up. 

"Daffy  go  down-tairs.  Lickle  Lolly  go  down- 
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tairs,"  she  announced.  Going  down-stairs  was  a  trick 
she  had  acquired  a  few  days  earlier.  It  was  done 
backwards,  one  step  at  a  time,  and  on  all  fours.  So 
far.  Laurel,  whose  sense  of  dignity  was  more  highly 
developed  than  her  sister's,  had  refused  this  retro- 
gression. She  preferred  the  upright  posture  and  the 
aid  of  a  grown-up  hand  and  the  bannister  rails.  It 
was  still  simpler  to  be  carried  down  by  a  nurse,  or 
in  the  strong,  respectful  arms  of  James,  the  second 
footman,  who  waited  on  the  nurseries  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day,  and  was  Laurel's  chosen  slave. 

Daphne  had  only  accomplished  this  feat  twice. 
Once  she  had  been  with  her  mother,  who  had 
laughed  and  said,  "Look,  Laurel,  what  Daffy's  do- 
ing," which  was  encouraging.  The  second  time  she 
had  tried  it  the  new  Nanna  had  adopted  a  much 
less  satisfying  attitude. 

"Big  girls  don't  crawl.  They  walk,"  was  one  com- 
ment on  the  performance,  and  "Little  ladies  nez-er 
put  their  hands  on  the  stair-carpet,  only  their  feet," 
was  another  made  by  this  slightly  alarming  but  not 
unreasonable  person. 

"Nanna  bizzy."  It  was  a  pleasant  thought.  It 
suggested  a  song.  "Nanna  bizzy — Nanna  bizzy," 
she  chanted  in  the  soft,  high  voice  of  infancy. 
"Nanna  bithy,"  Laurel  lisped  in  antiphone,  and  her 
voice  was  higher  than  Daphne's. 

The  nursery  door  did  not  seem  unlatched,  but  it 
was.  The  lock  was  worn  and  Daphne  had  pulled  the 
handle  with  success  before  now.  So  far  this  detail 
on  the  list  of  imperfections  she  must  remove  from 
the  Merioneth  nurseries  had  escaped  the  new  nurse's 
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attention.  She  could  not  suppose  that  her  charges 
knew  of  a  way  of  escape.  She  did  not  foresee  that, 
while  one  of  her  assistants  was  away  seeking  for 
match-boxes,  and  the  other  was  protesting  that  she 
didn't  believe  in  boiling  milk  for  hours  like  this  in  a 
silly  water-tank,  the  apples  would  be  cast  aloft  and 
their  eaters  would  vanish  from  the  sunlit  room 
where  she  was  keeping  them  under  observation, 
until  she  was  free  to  prepare  them  for  the  morning's 
walk. 

Hand  in  hand,  their  soft,  small  voices  keeping 
time  to  the  soft  stump  of  their  white,  kid  shoes,  the 
twins  made  their  way  to  the  head  of  the  nursery 
stairs.  Here  their  progress  was  stayed.  A  gate  with 
a  latch  that  did  not  yield  to  babies  was  closed  against 
them.  Four  eager  hands  pushed  and  pulled  at  its 
bars  in  vain.  The  gate  remained  firm. 

"Dzames,"  said  Laurel,  hopefully.  "Dzames  open 
gate." 

The  red-baize  swing-door,  through  which  James 
appeared  and  disappeared  daily  for  his  service  of 
gate-opening,  was  only  a  few  paces  away.  The  twins 
made  a  combined  attack  upon  it.  It  gave  to  their 
weight  and  they  fell  together  in  an  unharmed  and 
triumphant  tumble  on  the  soft  carpet  of  the  long 
gallery  that  stretched  to  the  head  of  the  main  stair- 
case and  beyond  it,  in  a  long  perspective  of  pillared 
walls,  gilded  cornices  and  twisted  chandeliers. 

The  laughing  babies,  their  frustration  forgotten 
in  the  fuller  joy  of  the  adventure  now  before  them, 
sat  up  with  a  great  flurry  of  embroidered  lawn, 
white  silk  petticoat   and  silvery  golden  curls,   and 
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crawled  together  away  from  the  red  door.  It  closed 
behind  them,  shutting  them  off  from  their  familiar 
world. 

There  was  no  James  in  sight — the  gallery  was 
theirs  alone.  Scrambling  to  their  feet,  they  set  off  at 
a  trot,  crossing  each  shaft  of  sunlight  that  fell  over 
their  way  from  the  tall  windows  between  the  pillars, 
with  tiny  shouts  of  laughter,  bubbles  of  delighted 
sound. 

A  door  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  gallery  opened 
and  some  one  came  through  it,  advancing  to  meet 
them.  The  twins'  progress  had  gathered  momentum. 
They  were  now  running,  their  light,  short  curls  danc- 
ing in  the  wind  of  their  speed,  rosy  mouths  open, 
milk  teeth  shining  in  laughter,  dew-bright  eyes  blue 
and  joyous,  round  arms  swinging  with  the  movement 
of  their  baby  legs.  They  advanced  in  glee,  hailing 
any  comer  as  a  friend.  It  was  a  man.  The  twins 
were  in  no  mood  to  discriminate,  even  if  they  had 
been  standing  still. 

"Dzames,"  they  sang  together,  "Dzames!  Open 
door — go  downstairs.  Dzames — Dzames." 

The  Duke  of  Merioneth  had,  in  common  with 
many  respectable  gentlemen  of  his  age,  been  mis- 
taken for  his  own  butler  by  nervous  strangers  wan- 
dering in  his  house.  But,  till  now,  no  one  had  ever 
confused  his  identity  with  that  of  a  footman.  And 
as  the  two  clamorous,  rosy  tongues  lisped  again 
"Dzames!  Dzames!"  their  owners  grew  aware  of 
their  error.  They  came  to  a  standstill.  They  looked 
from  the  stout  gentleman  who  was  walking  towards 
them  to  one  another.  Their  joy  died.  Alarm,  shy- 
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ness,  the  swift  inconsequence  of  changing  mood 
swept  over  them.  Laurel  took  the  occasion  as  a  dis- 
illusionment, a  tragedy. 

"Dat's  not  Dzames,"  she  said,  and  her  eyes  began 
to  fill  with  tears. 

Daphne,  the  more  resolute  character,  hoped  for 
possible  advantage. 

"Nuther  man,"  she  pronounced  after  scrutiny  and 
then,  hopefully,  "Kind  man." 

But  the  kind  man  took  no  heed  of  Daphne's 
blandishment.  His  attention  was  fixed  on  her  sister. 

Laurel  was  a  gallant  baby.  She  was  fighting  her 
tiny  grief,  making  her  effort  at  self-control.  Tears 
were  in  her  eyes,  but  they  had  not  fallen  yet.  She 
checked  the  sob  that  would  soon  jerk  them  to  her 
cheeks,  and  shut  her  soft  mouth  firmly  on  it, 
wrinkling  •  her  forehead  into  a  small,  determined 
frown.  This  look  of  concentration  on  an  inward 
effort  accentuated  the  slight  difference  between  her 
and  her  twin.  Daphne,  the  laughter  still  in  her  eyes, 
her  mouth  still  faintly  smiling,  her  cheeks  still 
flushed  with  excitement,  was  only  a  lovely  rose  and 
golden  baby,  an  angelic  chubbiness  with  no  particular 
resemblance  to  any  human  parent.  But  Laurel  had 
grown  a  little  pale,  and  her  serious  face  gave  back 
in  its  expression,  rather  than  by  its  features  which 
were  still  infantile  and  undefined,  a  momentary  like- 
ness. And  it  was  not  from  Lucinda's  shallow,  care- 
less well-being  that  this  suggestion  of  mature  pre- 
occupation came.  The  Duke  fixed  his  eyes  on 
Laurel's  face  and  as  he  gazed  the  anger  of  his  spirit 
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hardened  so  that  the  child  became  aware  of  it  and 
broke  at  last  into  sobs  of  real  terror. 

"Lolly  kying — naughty  girl,"  said  Daphne  with 
treacherous  propitiatory  unction,  siding  with  Power 
against  the  helpless  offender  who  had  so  obviously 
aroused  its  wrath. 

The  Duke,  startled  to  find  so  small  a  creature  able 
to  form  an  opinion  and  to  express  it  so  clearly, 
looked  with  modified  disfavour  at  the  speaker. 

"Where  are  your  nurses?"  he  demanded. 

"In  'ee  nursery,"  said  Daphne,  promptly.  "Daffy 
run  away,  Lolly  come  too — Lolly  kying." 

The  Duke,  misled  by  this  fluency,  replied  to  it 
without  attempting  to  express  himself  in  terms  of  an 
intelligence  inferior  to  his  own. 

"Hadn't  you  better  return  to  the  nursery  imme- 
diately?" he  said. 

Daphne  understood  the  main  drift  of  this  remark, 
but  as  it  seemed  to  be  offered  in  the  form  of  a  ques- 
tion rather  than  a  command,  she  parried  it,  with  a 
change  of  subject,  fastening  on  the  new  word. 

"Daffy  go  down'tairs  'mediately,"  she  suggested 
in  a  rather  loud  voice  so  as  to  be  heard  above  the 
noise  of  Lolly's  crying,  which  had  now  become  vocal. 

"Go  back  to  the  nursery,  both  of  you,  at  once," 
thundered  the  Duke,  putting  up  his  monocle  and 
glaring  fiercely  down  on  this  resisting  infancy. 

The  angry  voice,  the  strange,  glassy  eye,  the  in- 
fection of  Laurel's  woe,  combined  with  the  sense  of 
guilt  hitherto  quiescent  in  her  mind,  were  too  much, 
even  for  Daphne's  vigorous  character.   Moreover 
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it  was  one  thing  to  run  away,  but  quite  another  to 
get  safely  back  again.  Daphne  was  lost.  She  realized 
this  desolating  circumstance  and  saw  how  unhelpful 
the  strange,  shouting  man  was  disposed  to  be  in 
the  matter.  Laurel's  was  the  only  way  in  this 
emergency.  Daphne  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept, 
without  tears,  uttering  a  loud,  purposeful,  inarticu- 
late scream.  Laurel's  cries  waxed  in  volume.  She 
waved  her  arms  in  grief.  Daphne  stamped  her  feet 
in  indignation.  The  din  was  amazing.  The  twins  wept 
louder.  The  admirable  acoustic  properties  of  the 
main  hall  and  staircase  received  and  amplified  their 
cries.  They  did  not  scream  in  vain. 

Down  at  his  post  by  the  door  James  heard  the 
summons.  His  companion,  Merriman,  always 
jealous  of  his  junior's  entree  to  the  nurseries,  fol- 
lowed him  up  the  staircase.  The  butler  advanced 
with  heavy  speed  a  few  steps  behind  them.  The 
groom  of  the  chambers,  in  the  lesser  splendours  of 
his  morning  array,  emerged  from  the  folding  doors 
of  the  great  drawing-room  at  the  head  of  the  stair- 
case, revealing  vistas  of  parquet  and  mirror  alive 
with  the  polishing  activity  of  the  morning  after  a 
party.  An  aroma  of  beeswax  and  turpentine  surged 
above  the  scent  that  came  up  from  the  azaleas  and 
hyacinths  by  the  fountain  in  the  hall.  The  pink  cot- 
ton of  housemaids'  dresses  bloomed  through  door- 
ways along  the  upper  galleries,  like  high  clouds 
tinged  at  sunset.  Above  them  the  arches  of  the  roof 
echoed  to  the  cries  sent  up  from  the  throats  of  the 
now  vociferous  children,  and  were  filled  with  the 
curious  and  excited  murmur  of  menial  sympathy. 
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The  Duke  had  not  realized  how  large  a  company 
subserved  his  daily  life. 

The  concourse  grew.  The  rumour  of  trouble  had 
penetrated  below  stairs.  The  housekeeper,  magnifi- 
cent behind  her  black,  laced  apron;  the  chef,  his 
stiff  cap  white  above  a  crimson  face,  a  sizzle  of 
small  fry  anxious  in  their  wake,  rose  to  the  marble 
surface  of  the  great  hall  floor,  duty  abandoned,  de- 
corum forgotten  in  the  general  alarm. 

Only  the  nurseries  were  silent.  The  household, 
intent  on  seeing  rather  than  aiding  the  crisis,  had 
sent  no  emissary  to  the  secluded  guardians  of  the 
children  it  collectively  adored.  The  fugitives'  adven- 
ture had  not  lasted  many  minutes.  It  was  at  its 
crisis  before  they  had  been  missed  from  their  dis- 
organized habitation. 

The  murmur  grew  and  changed  Its  note.  Excite- 
ment trembled  Into  consternation  as  It  was  realized 
that  the  battle  was  between  the  babies  of  the  house 
and  its  august  master,  unknown  by  sight  to  many  of 
his  servants  until  this  hour  of  revelation.  There  was 
a  pause,  a  hush.  The  crowd  of  servants  drew  back  a 
little  into  the  noncommittal  safety  of  their  office, 
waiting  for  orders.  Only  James,  lost  to  every  sense 
but  that  of  her  tiny  ladyship's  distress,  bounded  on. 
Up  the  broad  central  flight  he  came,  turning  to  the 
left  where  the  staircase  divided  to  reach  the  gal- 
leries running  around  three  sides  of  the  central  hall, 
the  eternal  valet  of  the  fairy  tale  fulfilling  his  eternal 
destiny  of  knight-errant  to  the  rescue. 

Laurel  saw  him  through  her  tears. 

"Dzames  —  Dzames  —  dee-ar     Dzames,"      she 
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sobbed,  making  a  dash  towards  her  deliverer  through 
the  space  between  the  trousers  of  the  Duke,  who 
straddled,  a  dragon  across  the  way  of  her  martyr- 
dom. 

The  Duke,  though  startled  and  shaken,  preserved 
his  equilibrium  and  did  not  quite  lose  his  dignity. 
Blinking  a  little,  he  turned  and  faced  the  welcome  if 
lowly  intervention. 

The  footman  stooped  and  gathered  the  weeping 
child  in  his  arms.  She,  her  grief  subsiding,  her  face 
half-hidden  on  his  shoulder,  began  an  incoherent 
sob-shaken  tale. 

"Lolly,  yun  avay.  Gate — go  back — Nanna,"  she 
murmured.  A  hiccough  interrupted  her  speech. 
Daphne,  who  had  stopped  shrieking  as  soon  as  her 
purpose  was  effected,  advanced  to  the  footman's 
knee  and  with  her  back  towards  this  familiar  cham- 
pion faced  the  enemy. 

"Grumpy  man,"  she  proclaimed,  diagnosing  the 
Duke's  condition  In  a  high,  clear  certainty. 

The  Duke  made  no  attempt  to  refute  her. 

"Will  you,"  he  spoke  to  the  breathless  and  rather 
frightened  youth.  "Will  you  take  .  .  ."  He  paused. 
Even  if  he  had  remembered  what  Lucinda  had  called 
them,  he  could  not  at  this  moment  give  to  Gervase 
Moore's  daughters  the  title  stolen  from  his  own 
name — "Kindly  take  these  children  to  their  nurses." 

"Very  good,  your  Grace,"  said  James,  and  taking 
Daphne  by  hand  and  giving  the  now  smiling  Laurel 
a  hitch  in  order  to  hold  her  more  firmly  against  his 
left  shoulder,   he   advanced   to  meet  the   posse   of 
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questing  nurses  which  broke  at  last  through  the 
swing  door  at  the  far  end  of  the  gallery. 

There  was  multitudinous  rustle  of  starched  skirts 
and  quiet  footsteps  in  retreat,  a  deft,  trained  closing 
of  doors.  The  crowd  vanished  as  quickly  as  it  had 
gathered.  Only  the  butler,  his  dignity  shocked  but 
not  impaired,  stood  his  deferential  ground,  waiting 
his  Grace's  pleasure  and  enjoying  the  establishment 
of  his  authority  on  the  carpet  of  the  stair-case  at  a 
point  just  beyond  the  domain  of  his  Grace's  valet 
who  lingered  ineffectually  in  the  doorway  of  his 
Grace's  private  rooms. 

The  Duke,  trained  to  the  perception  of  mass 
sympathy,  overwhelmingly  aware  that  his  whole 
household  had  been  ranged  against  him  in  the  en- 
counter from  which  he  had  emerged  vanquished  in 
spirit  if  not  in  the  actual  event,  stared  at  his  retainer 
in  an  unhelpful  silence. 

The  butler  allowed  that  silence  to  grow  until  it 
assumed  the  quality  of  an  interrogation.  Then  he 
spoke. 

"Mr.  McDougal  has  not  yet  arrived,  your 
Grace,"  he  said  as  one  who  had  come  from  below 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  convey  the  informa- 
tion that  the  Duke's  secretary,  whose  hour  was 
10.30,  had  not  arrived  before  his  time. 

"Thank  you,  Carson,"  said  the  Duke.  "Tell  Mr. 
McDougal  when  he  does  come  that  I  am  in  the 
library." 

Mr.  McDougal,  who  always  waited  for  his  em- 
ployer in  the  library  and  was  always  there  at  twenty 
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minutes  past  the  hour,  having  been  thus  made  the 
scapegoat  of  the  Duke's  discomfiture  and  Carson's 
indiscretion,  honour  was  satisfied.  The  incident, 
closed  above  stairs,  sank,  to  attain  its  fuller  dimen- 
sions and  enlarged  existence  as  a  legend,  whispered 
in  pantries  and  still-rooms,  and  emerging  for  the 
honours  of  full-dress  debate  around  the  table  of  the 
servants'  hall. 

Lucinda  never  heard  of  the  escapade.  She  was  in 
her  bath  when  it  occurred  and  shut  away  from  the 
noise  it  made.  Her  maid  at  that  time  was  a  French- 
woman, unpopular  with  the  stafif,  and  unable  to 
understand  the  drift  of  general  conversation,  and 
the  nurses  kept  their  own  counsel,  trusting  that  the 
babies  would  lack  the  power  of  sustained  narrative 
when  conversing  with  their  mother  whilst  it  still 
remained  in  their  infant  recollection. 

Only,  two  days  later,  when  the  Duke  came  into 
the  oval  drawing-room  where  she  was  spending  her 
customary  after-tea  half  hour  alone  with  her  daugh- 
ters, she  was  a  little  startled  by  their  behaviour. 
Laurel  buried  her  face  in  her  mother's  lap  and  be- 
gan to  whimper,  an  unusual  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  a  child  who  by  nature  and  by  training  was  accus- 
tomed to  hail  all  comers  with  composure.  Lucinda 
might  have  supposed  this  conduct  to  mask  the  onset 
of  that  phase  of  shyness  through  which  all  children 
pass.  Her  husband,  so  far  as  she  knew,  had  not  seen 
the  children  since  his  return,  and  was  therefore  to 
all  intents  a  stranger  to  them.  But  Daphne,  pausing 
in  her  game  of  laying  a  set  of  coloured  nine-pins  flat 
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on  the  rug  with  one  sweep  of  her  arm,  looked  up  and 
hailed  the  new-comer  with  the  unusual  greeting: 

"Hullo,  Grumpy." 

The  Duke  did  not  return  the  salutation.  He  did 
not  appear  to  recognize  his  late  opponent.  He  had 
come  to  announce  his  immediate  departure  for 
Drws-y-nant. 


The  broad  river  wound  through  the  marsh, 
brighter  than  the  sky  itself,  in  the  evening  light. 
Five  miles  away  the  line  of  the  sea  ran,  dark  across 
the  pale  horizon.  The  low  hills  on  either  side  the 
sandy  estuary  sloped,  huddling  together  towards  the 
mountains  that  stopped  the  head  of  the  valley,  their 
contours,  softened  by  twilight,  so  that  they  seemed 
to  form  unbroken  barriers,  steep  and  unscalable 
around  the  meadows  and  waterways  they  guarded. 
Here  and  there  in  the  marsh  a  clump  of  trees  rose 
behind  the  barns  and  outhouses  of  a  farm.  The  three 
low  arches  of  the  bridge  that  crossed  the  river, 
carrying  the  valley  road  from  the  eastern  side  of 
the  water  to  the  lodge  gates  of  Drws-y-nant,  cast 
clear,  black  copies  of  themselves  on  the  shining 
water.  It  flowed  as  calmly  through  the  river  bed 
as  it  did  in  the  long  straight  ditches  that  drove  their 
way  through  the  reeds  and  sedge  grass  on  their 
banks.  Now  and  again  the  leap  of  a  salmon,  the 
widening  ring  made  by  the  rise  of  some  late-feeding 
trout  or  grayling  broke  the  flat  surface  of  the  river, 
and  shivered  around  the  pictured  arches.  The  wide 
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flight  of  a  heron  stirred  the  lower  air:  above  it  a 
long  trail  of  cormorants,  flying  up  from  the  sea, 
made  home  to  their  cells  on  the  face  of  the  great 
rock  that  stood,  like  a  mediaeval  fortress,  isolated 
in  the  loop  where  the  stream,  broadened  by  its  tribu- 
taries from  the  springs  and  waterfalls  of  Bryn-Tevi, 
became  deep  and  still. 

Day  was  ending,  twilight  had  not  yet  begun.  The 
unfolded  sheep  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains 
were  silent.  Only,  from  time  to  time,  some  silly 
lamb  bleated  for  its  indifferent  mother  still  cropping 
grass  on  a  ledge  too  high  for  it  to  climb.  It  was  the 
hour  when  human  life  vanished  from  the  scene.  In 
the  farms  and  cottages  men  and  women  gathered 
round  their  tables  for  the  evening  meal,  frugal  of 
oil  and  candle,  making  haste  to  be  in  bed  before  the 
chill,  spring  darkness  closed  down  and  the  shadows 
of  the  mountains  met  one  another  in  the  night. 

Half-way  between  the  bridge  and  cormorant- 
cliff  the  trees  of  Dolaugwyn  made  a  larger,  darker 
patch  than  those  of  any  other  habitation  on  the 
marsh.  The  grey  stone  Tudor  house,  once  the 
manor,  now  the  most  important  farm  belonging  to 
Drws-y-nant,  had  shut  its  mullion  windows  against 
the  air,  and  the  heavy  iron-studded  door  that  gave 
on  to  the  garden  court  was  already  barred  for  the 
night.  Ceridwen,  the  white  peacock  that  slept  in  the 
oak-ilex,  moved  ghost-like  under  the  branches  of  the 
secular  tree,  the  only  creature  stirring  there.  It  was 
too  early  for  bat  or  owl  to  be  flying,  too  late  for 
hedge-sparrow  or  finch.  The  smaller  birds  had  ceased 
cheeping  from  the  hedges  and  eaves  where  they  had 
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hopped  to  their  nests  ten  minutes  ago,  and  the  black- 
birds and  thrushes  were  seeking  the  evening  snail 
among  the  grass-plots  and  vegetable  beds  of  the 
walled  garden  on  the  other  side  of  the  house.  The 
grey,  stone-flagged  yard  between  the  white  gate  and 
the  dark  porch  was  hushed  and  silent,  save  for  the 
faint  dry  rustle  of  Ceridwen's  feet  on  the  stones 
where  he  waited,  restlessly,  for  his  evening  feed  of 
corn.  It  was  late  this  evening,  and  the  peacock,  his 
thin  tail-feathers  trailing  along  the  stones,  wandered 
up  and  down  with  a  melancholy  undulation  of  his 
body,  looking  for  some  grain  left  from  an  earlier 
meal  to  stay  his  hungry  pangs. 

It  was  Marged  Caradoc,  who  called  John  Griffith 
of  Dolaugwyn  "uncle"  and  filled  an  anomalous  posi- 
tion half  servant  and  half  guest  in  the  household, 
who  included  the  duty  of  feeding  Ceridwen  among 
the  other  light,  occasional  tasks  allotted  to  her.  The 
bird  knew  her.  Her  slow,  almost  stealthy  walk,  the 
soft  monotony  of  her  calling  voice,  the  unhurried 
leisure  she  gave  to  his  service  had  tamed  him  in  his 
youth,  and  he  would  take  his  corn,  grain  by  grain, 
pecking  it  from  her  outstretched  apron  or  from 
the  cup  of  her  thin,  pale  hands. 

Marged  was  not  of  extremely  punctual  habit,  but 
it  was  generally  at  some  moment  of  the  supper-hour 
that  she  stole  into  the  court,  or,  on  rainy  evenings, 
waited  in  the  shelter  of  the  deep  porch  for  him  to 
come  stepping  across  the  grey  flagstones  in  answer 
to  her  call. 

But  to-night  the  farm  had  supped  and  cleared  its 
board  before  she  came,  hurriedly  and  with  a  quick 
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summons,  calling  the  bird  by  the  feminine  name  she 
had  chosen  to  match  his  frail  elegance  when  she  was 
a  child. 

"Ceridwen,  Ceridwen.  Pst !  Pst !  Here's  your  sup- 
per." The  see-sawing  speech,  with  its  rising  and 
falling  notes,  was  quick  with  unusual  excitement. 
But  the  peacock,  offended,  turned  its  head  away  and 
made  as  if  to  fly  up  to  his  perch  in  the  twisted 
branches  above  him. 

"Come,  come,  Ceridwen,"  cried  the  girl,  "you 
muss-n't  be  crabby  with  me.  A  great  thing  has  hap- 
pened to-day.  You  can't  blame  it  on  me  to  be  late. 
Maybe  I'll  never  bring  you  your  corn  again  after  to- 
night. Maybe  I'll  take  you  to  be  with  other  peacocks, 
yes,  and  with  swans  and  with  nightingales  and  flam- 
ingoes and  eagles,  in  London.  I'm  going  to  leave  to 
be  a  lady's  own  maid,  Ceridwen.  To  curl  her  hair 
with  hot  irons  and  live  in  great  houses  like  Drws- 
y-nant.  And  first  I  must  go  across  the  sea,  to  Paa-ris, 
Ceridwen.  What  do  you  think  of  that?" 

She  crooned  on,  crouching  by  the  bird,  who  picked 
the  grain  she  had  spilled  on  the  ground  before  him 
with  dignified  aloofness.  Her  arms  were  folded  over 
her  bent  knees,  her  chin  rested  on  her  hands.  She 
dreamed  aloud,  finding  in  the  safe  inattention  of 
this  living  thing  the  encouragement  she  needed  to 
discuss  her  overwhelming  secret  with  herself. 

Before  her  the  gate-posts,  topped  by  their  grey, 
stone  balls  framed  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  bridle 
path  that  slipped  through  the  mountains,  where  the 
uplands  of  Arenig  marched  with  the  woods  and 
farms  of  Drws-y-nant.  But  her  thoughts  were  not 
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on  the  grim  towers  of  the  castle  where  she  had  been 
born.  They  were  set  on  a  dream  of  the  journey  which 
had  its  beginning  that  afternoon  as  she  set  out  for 
Drws-y-nant.  It  would  take  her,  for  many  years, 
perhaps  for  ever,  away  from  the  valley  and  make  her 
acquainted  with  splendours  excelling  that  of  the  low, 
white  house  that  glimmered  at  the  end  of  the  long 
drive  across  the  park  land,  and  still  showed  itself  to 
her  exalted  mind  as  the  setting  for  all  the  pride  and 
glory  possible  to  earthly  ambition. 
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RHODODENDRONS 


HE  famous  Sargent  hung  in  the  south 
drawing-room  at  St.  Jermans.  It  was 
the  room  where  it  had  been  painted, 
though  not  the  room  for  which  it  had 
been  painted.  It  was  a  unique  ex- 
ample of  the  master's  work,  showing 
a  greater  preoccupation  with  the  accessories  than 
is  found  in  the  bulk  of  his  portraiture,  and  dealing 
with  the  rather  tricky  effect  of  mirrored  reflections 
in  a  way  that  hypercritical  judges  of  a  later  age 
have  condemned.  The  background  of  the  picture 
consisted  of  masses  of  rhododendrons  in  bloom, 
reflected  and  re-reflected  in  the  winged  mirror 
framed  in  gilded  scrolls  that  stood,  facing  an  open 
window,  behind  the  artist.  On  a  low  stool,  immedi- 
ately before  the  central  looking-glass,  the  young 
Lucinda,  the  skirt  of  her  rose-pink  gown  billowing 
about  her,  her  shoulders  pushing  up  from  the  con- 
straint of  a  sleeveless,  tightly-laced,  deeply-cut 
bodice,  sat  sideways,  holding  pinky-yellow  roses  in 
her  hands,  her  face  turned  upwards  in  three-quarter 
profile,  laughing  at  the  spectator.  The  head  was 
round,  its  circular  curves  emphasized  by  the  strip  of 
pink  tulle  that  bound  the  bronze  hair.  The  red-brown 
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eyes  were  round  under  their  arched  brows:  the 
round,  full,  lower  lip  broke  from  the  upper  in  a 
smile  that  left  it  glowing  like  a  ruby  drop  on  the 
white  rose  of  the  rounded  chin.  The  triple  mirror 
behind  her  repeated  the  roundness,  bronze  and  rosy 
and  white,  of  head,  neck,  arms  and  flowing  silken 
skirt.  Behind  it  the  soft,  piled  riot  of  the  flowers, 
climbed  through  rose  to  snowy  whiteness  against  the 
pale  clearness  of  the  reflected  sky.  It  was  a  picture 
that  roused  immediate  enthusiasm  rather  than  last- 
ing delight.  In  spite  of  the  soft  radiance  of  the  col- 
ouring there  was  nothing  more  delicate  in  the  whole 
picture  than  the  light  tracing  of  the  gilded  frames 
and  hinges  of  the  mirror  that  held  the  canvas  in  a 
rather  formal  plot. 

The  consummate  mastery  of  its  draughtsmanship, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  triplicities  of  reflected  light 
inv^olved  in  the  composition  were  more  interesting, 
even  to  an  untutored  appreciation,  than  the  actual 
portrait  it  conveyed.  After  the  first  astonished  per- 
ception of  the  unusual  beauty  in  colour  and  propor- 
tion of  the  sitter's  face  it  was  realized  that  the 
round,  full  eyes,  the  red,  full,  open  mouth,  conveyed 
a  sense  of  alertness  more  physical  than  intellectual; 
that  the  vigour  of  the  pose,  the  shining  splendour 
of  the  skin  and  teeth  were  more  a  matter  of  good 
health  than  of  good  breeding.  The  picture,  which 
had  astonished  London  as  "The  Duchess  of  Meri- 
oneth" in  1897,  went  to  the  Salon  and  to  New  York 
as  "Roses  and  Reflections."  When  it  passed  finally 
into  the  Duke's  possession  the  mirror,  which  had 
been  removed  from  the  London  drawing-room  to 
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make  way  for  it,  was  replaced  and  the  canvas  sent 
down  to  St.  Jermans. 

The  Duke,  indeed,  had  not  seen  the  picture  until 
its  fame  had  spread  across  the  world.  Miss  Smith- 
son,  with  her  infallible  sense  of  what  was  due  to 
every  Art  and  every  social  activity  from  the  great- 
ness she  steered  through  its  public  courses,  had 
indicated  the  new  Academician  as  the  great  painter 
whose  gifts  and  whose  position  made  it  imperative 
that  the  new  Duchess  should  have  her  remarkable 
beauty  proclaimed  through  the  medium  of  his  art. 
And  it  was  her  last  act  before  retiring  from  the 
world  into  that  novitiate  which  had  long  since  been 
confirmed  by  the  final  vows  of  a  professed  nun,  to 
rearrange  the  garden  room  at  St.  Jermans  so  that 
the  picture  should  hang  where  the  mirror  it  had 
made  famous,  once  stood. 

When  the  Duchess  and  her  queer  Welsh  maid 
Caradoc  returned  to  England,  two  years  after  the 
portrait  was  finished,  with  the  baby  Lord  Abergy- 
nolwyn  in  the  charge  of  his  Italian  nurse,  Miss 
Smithson  had  already  disappeared  into  her  convent. 
One  of  the  first  pieces  of  gossip  Caradoc  had  con- 
veyed to  her  mistress  was  the  rumour  that  the  Duke 
himself  had  augmented  the  dowry  for  the  austere 
bride  of  God,  whose  own  economies  had  not  reached 
the  total  demanded  by  the  order  to  which  she  as- 
pired. 

Luclnda  had  been  slightly  annoyed  by  this  story. 
Discretion  and  precaution  were  all  very  well,  but 
Miss  Smithson's  chief  virtue  was  her  tomb-like 
power  of  silence.  And  in  a  convent,  as  everybody 
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knew,  she  would  be  obliged  to  confess  all  sorts  of 
things  she  would  never  have  told  anybody  in  normal 
life.  It  seemed  a  needless  sacrifice  of  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  industrious  secretaries  the  world  had  ever 
held,  to  pack  her  away  in  a  place  where  neither  a 
command  of  shorthand  nor  knowledge  of  the  mys- 
teries of  precedence  and  primogeniture  would  be 
needed  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  daily  round. 
However,  Lucinda  had  really  found  her  own  feet 
as  a  leader  of  Society  by  this  time.  And,  as  Miss 
Smithson  had  been  only  just  a  Protestant  all  the 
time,  with  one  foot  and  both  eyes  over  the  border 
line  she  had  now  so  definitely  crossed,  it  was  perhaps 
as  well  that  she  had  gone.  The  Duke  had  every  right 
to  pension  her  if  he  wished,  though  it  seemed  odd, 
when  his  support  of  the  Establishment  was  one  of 
the  strongest  points  of  his  public  life,  that  he  should 
thus  directly  subscribe  to  Rome.  For,  though  no  one 
else  talked  to  Lucinda  about  it,  she  had  no  doubt  but 
that  the  story  Caradoc  had  brought  her  was  sub- 
stantially true. 

She  did  not  question  her  husband  about  it  any 
more  than  she  questioned  his  decision  to  place  the 
great  Sargent  out  of  the  world's  way  at  St.  Jermans 
when  it  returned  to  England  from  New  York.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  picture  had  disappointed  her.  She 
quite  agreed  with  O.D.'s  verdict  that  it  was,  though 
a  masterpiece,  less  a  portrait  than  a  study  in  re- 
flected light.  A  series  of  photographs  by  Alice 
Hughes  taken  at  the  same  time  gave  her  far  more 
pleasure.  They  certainly  showed  a  lovely  woman  at 
her  loveliest  without  confusing  the  gazer  by  any 
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adventitious  pyrotechnics  of  the  artist's  brush.  The 
Lodge  was,  after  all,  in  its  way  the  right  place  for 
any  portrait  of  a  Duchess  of  Merioneth.  It  was 
known  as  the  Duchess's  Summer  House.  As  such  it 
had  been  furnished  with  a  great  deal  of  fringed  and 
buttoned  upholstery  in  the  early  seventies,  when 
Lasceline  had  retired  there  on  account  of  her  health, 
to  which  the  mild  Cornish  climate  was  supposed  to 
be  favourable. 

Lucinda  liked  it  better  than  Drws-y-nant,  of 
which  she  could  never  master  the  history,  and  to 
which  she  never  voluntarily  went  after  Arenig's 
birth.  The  Duke's  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  parties 
there  for  the  salmon-fishing  had  never  been  occa- 
sions when  he  expected  her  presence,  and  the  Drws- 
y-nant  shooting  was  not  good,  so  there  was  never 
any  question  of  being  there  in  the  autumn.  The  third 
Duke,  a  bachelor  and  no  sportsman,  had  lived  in  his 
Welsh  home  a  great  deal  without  improving  the 
house  or  the  coverts.  The  solitary  pursuit  of  angling 
for  trout  in  the  mountain  brooks  attracted  him  to 
the  place,  and  he  had  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
money  on  the  Library.  He  had  discovered  there  a 
copy  of  the  Mabinogion  which  he  maintained  to  be 
of  greater  validity  in  the  text,  so  far  as  certain  dis- 
puted passages  were  concerned,  than  the  Peniarth 
MSS.  He  had  financed  two  Cymric  scholars  through 
years  of  recondite  but  extremely  heated  controversy 
with  the  pundits  of  Aberystwyth  on  the  relative 
authenticity  of  the  two  versions.  The  war  between 
them  was  still  raging  with  a  Celtic  fervour  that  had 
its  vindictive  moments,  and,  the  accommodation  for 
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guests  being  limited,  Lucinda  and  her  husband  were 
unanimous  in  their  agreement  to  take  no  personal 
part  in  the  hospitality  still  required  of  them  by  the 
scholars  in  pilgrimage  to  the  Library. 

There  was  also  a  ghost  at  Drws-y-nant.  Lucinda 
herself  had  never  seen  it.  She  did  not  believe  in  such 
things.  But  all  the  Welsh  servants  there  knew  it 
well,  being  gifted  by  nature  with  the  power  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  supernormal.  And  they  lost 
no  opportunity  of  terrifying  any  Saxon  retainer  who 
might  arrive  to  supplement  their  own  hereditary  and 
jealously  held  activities. 

Entertaining  at  Drws-y-nant  was  generally  car- 
ried on  to  the  accompaniment  of  agitation,  hysterics 
and  an  increasing  sense  of  conflict  and  terror  among 
the  maids  and  valets  of  the  guests,  and  of  strife  in 
the  steward's  room,  the  repercussions  of  which  were 
felt  throughout  the  whole  population  of  the  house 
itself,  and  of  the  marsh  where  houses  and  farms 
clustered  In  groups  about  the  estate  that  filled  the 
valley  between  the  river  and  the  crags  of  Arenig. 


Life  at  St.  Jermans  was  far  more  comfortable. 
The  house  was  relatively  small.  One  competent 
housekeeper  controlled  the  staff.  Neither  scholar  nor 
ghost  haunted  its  respectable  Victorian  Library,  and 
the  neo-GothIc  arches  of  its  corridors  and  windows 
supported  their  curling  stone  rosettes  and  enclosed 
their  mid-century  German  stained  glass,  above  a 
mild,  well-mannered  life,  and  Brussels  carpets. 
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The  house  stood,  amid  sloping  lawns,  at  the  head 
of  two  small  cov^es  that  split  the  land  to  south  and 
west  towards  the  estuary  of  the  river  just  above  the 
point  where  its  waters  are  no  longer  tidal.  The  head 
of  the  promontory  between  these  bays  was  cut  into 
terraces.  On  these  every  kind  of  rock-garden,  pool, 
waterfall  and  fountain  had  been  laid  out.  The  third 
terrace  almost  circled  this  hill,  and  formed  a  rare 
garden,  where  that  lovely  hybrid  the  Duchess  of 
Merioneth  bloomed  all  the  year  round  amongst 
other  roses  of  every  variety  known  to  horticulturists 
and  prize-winners. 

But  the  chief  glory  of  the  Lodge  garden  was  the 
west  ravine,  down  both  sides  of  which  rhododen- 
drons grew  as  they  grow  nowhere  else  in  England. 
The  first  Lord  Merstham,  a  great  traveller,  had 
brought  back  from  China  and  the  Himalayas  in 
1780  slips  and  bushes  of  the  rhododendron  fastuo- 
sum  and  of  various  azaleas  unknown  in  Europe  at 
that  time.  He  and  his  grand-daughter  and  sole  heir- 
ess Lady  Phoebe  Simpson,  with  whose  mother  the 
Lodge  had  come  Into  the  Merstham  family,  had  de- 
voted years  to  the  propagation  of  these  amazing 
shrubs.  Lady  Phoebe  married  the  Earl  of  Arenig's 
second  son — ^James  Towyn,  and  so  became  the 
mother  of  George  Merstham-Towyn,  first  Duke  of 
Merioneth  who,  later  in  life,  succeeded  to  that  title 
of  Arenig  over  the  possession  of  which  there  had 
never  been  peace. 

After  Phoebe's  death  the  rhododendrons  at  St. 
Jermans  had  been  left  for  years  to  their  own 
strength  and  disposition.  In  the  narrow  confines  of 
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the  bay,  sheltered  from  the  wind  and  from  the 
fiercest  hours  of  sunhght  and  visited  by  innumerable 
birds  and  insects  they  had,  of  themselves,  increased, 
multiplied  and  intermixed  in  ways  of  their  own. 
The  Scotch  gardener  Lasceline  brought  with  her  in 
her  retreat,  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  pruning, 
re-planting,  classifying  and  praising  the  Lord  for  the 
abundant  consequences  of  this  most  blessed  neglect. 

The  second  Duke,  who  had  married  the  fabu- 
lously wealthy  Miriam  Edlstein  only  to  find  how 
fabulous  her  riches  really  were,  spent  a  good  deal  of 
the  money  his  Duchess  did  not  possess  in  demolish- 
ing the  Tudor  Manor  House  that  had  served  well 
enough  to  house  the  old  Earl  and  his  grandchild 
while  they  planted  and  grafted  their  treasures,  and 
in  replacing  it  by  the  Tennysonian  portent  known  as 
St.  Jermans  Lodge. 

Poor  Lasceline  had  liked  It  well  enough.  It  con- 
formed to  the  taste  of  her  day,  and  Lucinda  found 
nothing  much  to  alter  there.  Lasceline's  monogram 
L.M.  was  her  own.  It  appeared  a  good  deal,  em- 
blazoned in  the  corridor  and  chapel  windows,  and 
embroidered,  in  gold  with  strawberry-leaf  effects,  on 
the  red  brocade  cushions  and  curtains  of  the  prin- 
cipal rooms.  It  was  painted  on  shields  to  alternate 
with  others  bearing  the  various  family  arms  in  the 
entrance  hall,  dining-room  and  library.  And  seeing 
in  this  reiteration  a  symbol  of  welcome,  Lucinda  had 
immediately  preferred  the  Lodge  above  any  other 
of  the  houses  of  which  she  had  become  the  half-be- 
wildered, half-indif?erent  mistress. 

She  did  not  notice  the  rhododendrons  until  her 
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second  visit.  She  had  gone  there  with  the  Duke  early 
in  March  on  their  first  joint  tour  of  the  estates,  and 
the  valley  not  being  in  bloom,  no  one  had  drawn  her 
attention  to  it.  The  Dulce,  even  if  he  had  known  of 
it,  was  not  the  man  to  burden  a  busy  mind  with  the 
unessential  vagaries  of  his  ancestors. 


3 

It  was  Gervase  Moore  who  had  first  seen  the  rho- 
dodendrons. 

They  had  all  three  gone  down  to  the  Lodge  for 
a  long  week-end  in  June  of  the  year  in  which  The 
Post  was  inaugurated.  Dumphreys  had  produced  a 
Mr.  Moore,  a  young  man  who  had  come  down  from 
Oxford  with  a  brilliant  record,  and  who  was  already 
the  apple  of  the  editorial  eye.  The  Duke,  who  was 
preparing  his  American  tour  that  autumn,  needed  to 
put  himself  in  possession  of  the  modern  educational 
outlook.  He  was  also  anxious  that  the  young  can- 
didate for  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  newspaper 
should  understand  exactly  what  was  expected  of  him, 
and  should  understand  it  at  first-hand  and  not  only 
through  the  glowing  medium  of  Dumphreys'  imagi- 
native interpretation  of  every  project  his  fertile 
brain  assimilated  and  so  often  transformed. 

Dumphreys,  who  was  occupied  with  the  Prime 
Minister  that  week,  was  not  available,  a  circum- 
stance which  was  all  to  the  good.  So  the  surprised 
but  imperturbable  Mr.  Moore  found  himself  the 
sole  guest  when  he  arrived  at  the  Lodge  in  response 
to  an  invitation,  given  verbally  at  his  second  meeting 
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with  the  Duke,  and  seconded  by  a  written  reminder 
of  the  day  and  train  from  the  Duchess's  secretary. 

Indeed,  for  the  first  three  hours  he  had  been  the 
sole  occupant  of  house  and  garden,  the  Duke  having 
ridden  over  to  visit  some  farms  higher  up  the  val- 
ley and  the  Duchess  being  absent  at  a  local  garden- 
party  given  in  her  honour. 

Sitting  in  the  library,  he  had  noticed  an  enormous 
clump  of  Pink  Pearl  and  Lady  Clementine  Mitford 
in  full  bloom  on  one  side  of  the  lawn.  It  was  the 
group  of  bushes  which,  later,  reflected  themselves  In 
the  triple  mirror  of  the  portrait.  Attracted  by  the 
unusual  size  and  profusion  of  the  flowers,  he  had 
strolled  out  to  examine  them  at  close  quarters  and, 
standing  by  the  trees  which  rose  high  above  his  head, 
he  saw,  across  the  grass  at  the  edge  where  the  gar- 
den ground  broke  off  against  the  sky,  a  long  piled 
line  of  white,  as  if  a  wave  were  breaking  in  perpetual 
foam  against  the  lawn. 

It  was  the  Sappho,  a  row  of  bushes  in  their  third 
year,  sending  out  those  first  young  pyramids  of 
bloom  which  are  still  frail  and  almost  translucent 
against  the  tender  green  of  the  surrounding  leaves. 
But  this  white  signal  was  only  the  prelude  to  the 
glory  that  met  his  eye  as  he  stood  on  the  top  of  the 
cliff  and  looked  down  into  the  narrow  gorge  from 
which  the  flowers  rose. 

Wave  upon  wave  of  round,  massed  groups  of 
bloom;  white,  yellow,  palest  mauve  and  pink;  the 
deep  red  of  the  Doncaster,  the  sombre  purple  of 
Atrosanguineum  broke  and  glowed  upon  his  sight. 
His    eyes    followed    the    polychromatic    variations 
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clothing  the  steep  sides  of  the  gorge,  till  they  ended 
at  the  water's  blueness  in  which  their  colours 
mingled  and  gave  back  a  shifting  splendour  of  liquid 
opal,  held  in  the  grey  rocks  and  yellow  sand  of  the 
tiny  bay. 

For  some  moments  the  young  man  did  not  move, 
motionless  with  wonder  at  the  display  on  which  he 
had  come  without  preparation,  without  any  previous 
apprehension  of  the  possibility  of  such  an  excess  of 
flowering  life.  He  saw  no  break  in  the  torrent  of 
bloom  that  spread  and  filled  the  valley.  It  seemed, 
exceeding  the  limit  of  its  own  expression  in  form  and 
colour,  to  be  attempting  a  shout  of  triumph  to  com- 
plete the  vital  chord  of  summer.  Scentless  though  he 
believed  it  to  be,  he  could,  as  he  stood  on  the  verge 
of  that  tumultuous  sunken  forest,  smell  a  fragrance 
other  than  that  of  the  sea-air  and  the  rose-gardens 
he  had  already  seen.  There  were  azaleas  in  that 
amazing  wood — or  there  must  be  some  scented  rho- 
dodendrons of  which  he  had,  in  his  ignorance,  been 
unaware  till  then.  Two  senses  at  once  were  assailed. 
His  pulses  quickened  as  he  breathed  and  saw. 

Gervase  Moore  at  twenty-five  was  self-possessed 
and  sophisticated  beyond  his  years.  Brought  up  in 
almost  monastic  seclusion  and  austerity  by  a  bache- 
lor uncle,  his  emotional  life  had  been  stunted.  He 
had  passed  through  Harrow  and  Oxford  without  at 
any  moment  being  confronted  by  an  experience 
greater  in  its  proof  than  his  own  expectation  of  it. 
His  uncle's  disillusioned  mind  had  worked,  both  on 
the  boy's  intellect  and  on  his  imagination.  In  the  rule 
of  life  he  had  received,  the  austerities  and  restraints 
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of  religion,  unfortified  by  the  stimulus  of  emotion,  or 
by  the  hope  of  supernal  joys,  were  imposed  and  ac- 
cepted as  a  discipline  by  means  of  which  material 
advantage  in  the  world  was  most  surely  and  most 
swiftly  attainable. 

The  race  is  not  to  the  swift  but  to  the  silent.  To 
be  necessary  to  those  in  power  is  to  have  power. 
Beware  of  loving,  hating  or  taking  vengeance.  Serve 
no  woman  but  such  as  can  serve  you.  Inside  informa- 
tion is  more  useful  than  all-round  knowledge.  Pleas- 
ure is  an  incident,  not  a  pursuit.  You  will  learn  most 
from  your  mistakes.  Avoid  all  public  triumphs. 
Dress  well,  ride  well,  shoot  well,  drink  moderately. 
Spend  seldom  but  splendidly.  Never  tell  all  you 
know.  Always  respect  your  own  digestion  and  your 
opponent's  intelligence.  Verify  your  references. 

These  were  the  guiding  principles  imparted  to  his 
nephew  by  Eustace  Moore  before  he  died  leaving 
him  a  small  income  and  the  reversion  of  a  lease  of 
a  flat  in  Clarges  Street. 

Gervase  had  literary  aptitude  unhampered  by  im- 
mortal longings.  Journalism  was  indicated  as  the 
outlet  for  his  talents,  his  income  and  the  influence 
he  could  command  not  being  quite  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  enter  the  diplomatic  service.  His  uncle  had 
counselled  him  to  prepare  his  mind  for  taking  part 
in  public  affairs,  and  before  his  death,  while  the  boy 
was  still  at  Baliol,  had  introduced  him  to  Dum- 
phreys.  That  great  man,  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
selecting  and  training  a  lieutenant  to  aid  and  relieve 
him  in  the  unremitting  exertions  which  his  peculiar 
gifts  and  the  force  and  subtlety  of  his  use  of  them 
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had  brought  into  his  life,  and  work,  recognized  in 
the  handsome,  well-mannered  young  man  the  right 
material  for  his  purpose.  A  year  of  wise  travel  on 
leaving  Oxford  was  the  first  condition  he  made  in 
offering  to  take  young  Moore's  career  in  hand.  That 
being  accomplished,  Dumphreys  put  Gervase  in 
charge  of  the  Foreign  correspondence  of  the  daily 
paper  he  was  then  editing,  and  gave  him  occasional 
exercise  in  the  writing  of  notes  and  third  leaders  for 
the  editorial  columns.  This  experience  having  con- 
firmed the  elder  man  in  his  estimate  of  his  junior's 
ability  and  judgment,  it  was  with  no  hesitation  that 
he  put  forward  Mr.  Gervase  Moore's  name  as  can- 
didate for  the  post  of  assistant  editor  on  the  staff 
of  the  new  paper  which  the  Duke  and  his  followers 
were  financing. 

The  Duke's  first  impression  was  entirely  favour- 
able. 

"He  looks  older  than  you  say  he  is,"  he  com- 
mented, "and  he  should  be  able  to  do  a  good  deal 
socially  if  you'll  not  work  him  too  hard  in  the  office. 
We'll  let  the  Duchess  see  him." 

The  Duke  did  not  look  for  much  voluntary  co- 
operation from  the  Duchess.  But  it  occurred  to  him 
that,  if  she  were  to  take  a  fancy  to  young  Moore, 
the  whole  problem  of  drawing-room  activity  and 
feminine  influence  in  the  party  would  receive  a  stim- 
ulus which  neither  he  nor  Dumphreys  was  qualified 
by  talent  or  by  inclination  to  impart.  If  Lucinda  and 
her  circle  were  to  conceive  of  the  Outer  Empire 
policy  in  terms  of  young  Moore's  career  and  ad- 
vancement, so  much  the  better,  provided  always  that 
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they  did  not  turn  the  young  man's  head.  But  of  this 
Dumphreys  thought  there  was  little  danger.  Gervase 
Moore's  head  was  unusually  well  screwed  on,  and 
Gervase  Moore's  heart  would  for  many  years  to 
come  be  solely  and  exclusively  set  on  Gervase 
Moore. 

To  Gervase  himself  the  journey  to  Cornwall  had 
been  an  experience  in  which  elation,  very  slightly 
mitigated  by  nervousness,  had  been  the  predominant 
emotion.  He  was  not  afraid  of  the  Duke.  Dum- 
phreys and  his  uncle  had  taught  him  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  older  men.  The  daily  round  of  his  life  be- 
tween Fleet  Street  and  Pall  Mall  had  brought  him 
into  contact  with  most  of  the  important  figures  in 
public  life.  And  he  was  an  unusually  good  bridge 
player. 

Of  the  Duchess  he  felt  a  perceptible  nervousness. 
Women  had  so  far  been  excluded  from  his  scheme  of 
life.  His  mother's  desertion  of  him  had  rankled  in 
his  mind  during  his  childhood,  and  remained,  the  al- 
most forgotten  treachery  by  which  he  still  appraised 
the  whole  sex.  Since  his  eighth  year  no  woman  had 
played  any  part  in  his  home  life.  Abroad  he  seldom 
met  them,  except  at  dinner  parties.  He  did  not 
dance,  and  the  sisters  of  his  few  acquaintances  (he 
had  no  friend  of  his  own  age)  seemed  to  him  as 
fatuous  as  he  seemed  stiff  and  superior  to  them. 

He  had  heard  of  the  Duchess  as  a  beautiful  but 
not  strikingly  intelligent  woman.  This  seemed  to  him 
to  be  as  it  should.  Beauty  and  not  brain  was  what  a 
woman  ought  to  cultivate.  He  did  not  anticipate  any 
serious  difficulty  in  meeting  her,  having  the  innate 
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vanity  which  assures  the  personable  male,  however 
inexperienced,  that  he  is  formed  to  please.  But 
women  are  notoriously  capricious,  and  a  young  and 
lovely  woman  who  was  also  a  Duchess  might  be  a 
little  exacting.  Dumphreys  had  warned  him  that  it 
was  her  favour  rather  than  the  Duke's  which  this 
visit  must  secure.  He  knew  he  must  be  careful.  But 
he  had  learned  how  to  steer  through  critical  situa- 
tions. The  important  thing  was  not  to  be,  at  any  mo- 
ment, dazzled;  not,  even  for  a  moment,  at  any  rate, 
to  appear  to  be  dazzled  by  her,  or  by  his  own  so 
brilliant  prospects. 

But  nature  has  her  revenges  on  the  exclusions  of 
intellect.  As  he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  rhododen- 
dron valley  Gervase  Moore  for  the  first  time  in  his 
conscious  and  well-managed  life  was  face  to  face 
with  Nature  in  her  most  audacious,  most  overwhelm- 
ing function.  From  the  thousand  stems  of  the  rho- 
dodendron bushes  a  million  flowers,  domed  together 
on  their  separate  stalks,  flecked  with  the  delicate 
markings  in  which  each  natural  or  induced  amour 
had  traced  its  records,  thrust  their  translucent 
stamens  towards  the  sun  and  the  fertilizing  wind, 
and  uttered  in  colour  and  in  scent  the  great,  univer- 
sal appeal.  Sumptuous  and  yet  subtle,  without  shame 
and  without  carnality,  the  tremendous  wooing  sought 
its  consummation.  Gervase,  admitting  only  the  de- 
light of  the  eye,  felt  without  reason,  the  hidden 
springs  of  his  own  being  rise  and  invade  his  blood. 
His  mind  informed  him  that  the  phenomenon  he 
witnessed  was  not  without  parallel;  it  had  repeated 
itself  with  each  returning  June;  but  his  senses  hailed 
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it  as  a  miracle,  performed  for  him  and  in  him,  for 
the  first  time.  Taken  thus  unawares  he  became  the 
prey  of  his  unguarded  instinct.  A  sharpened  intui- 
tion told  him  that  his  vision  was  but  the  prelude  to 
an  experience  he  was  yet  to  meet. 

Even  as  he  gazed  his  fate  held  him  and  he  was 
drawn  backward  from  the  glory  at  his  feet.  Some 
movement,  too  far  away,  too  muffled  by  the  dense, 
green  turf  of  the  lawn  for  him  to  hear,  caught  his 
heightened  apprehension.  He  turned  and  looked 
back  towards  the  house.  A  lady  had  come  out 
through  one  of  the  open  windows  and  was  making 
her  way  across  the  grass.  When  she  saw  that  he  was 
coming  to  meet  her  she  paused  and  waited  for  him, 
standing  with  her  back  to  the  huge  clump  of  Pink 
Pearl  and  Lady  Clementine  Mitford  that  hid  the 
rose  border  In  front  of  the  house. 

Pink  muslin  made  her  flounced  and  berlbboned 
dress;  it  frothed  round  the  edge  of  an  open  parasol 
which  she  held  to  protect  her  head  from  the  sun.  She 
wore  no  hat.  Her  neck,  not  held  in  the  high-boned 
collar  of  the  period,  rose  white  and  free  above  the 
folds  of  rosy  muslin  that  crossed  her  shoulders  to 
meet  the  wide  pink  satin  sash  around  her  waist.  The 
crisp  and  frothing  pinkness  of  her  dress  matched 
the  crimped  and  foamy  softness  of  the  flowers  that 
spread  behind  her  and  rose  in  light  yet  solid  clouds 
above  her  head.  Two  butterflies,  beating  their  sound- 
less, palpitating  dance  through  the  still  air,  caught 
her  eye.  She  raised  her  chin  to  watch  them  as  they 
wavered  higher  towards  the  topmost  blooms  of  the 
rhododendrons.  Then,  lowering  her  parasol  to  her 
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knees,  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  follow  their  soft  mutual 
ecstasy.  As  she  did  so  her  whole  form  seemed  to 
merge  in  the  flowering  background  so  that  nothing 
human  remained  but  the  lovely  head,  floating  mid- 
way between  grass  and  tree-top,  the  lips  parted,  the 
eyes  shining,  seraphic,  bodiless,  unearthly. 

In  later  years  there  was  no  lack  of  malicious  gos- 
sip to  declare  that  Gervase  Moore  had  loved  to  his 
own  advantage;  that  his  choice  had  been  deliberate, 
his  devotion  wisely  placed.  But,  however  steadfastly 
he  may  have  maintained  his  fidelity  to  the  Duchess 
at  times  when  he  profited  by  her  influence  and  her 
infatuation,  it  was  with  no  consciousness  but  that 
of  her  enthralling  beauty  that  he  first  capitulated. 
Indeed,  had  he  realized  at  the  moment  that  this 
tall,  radiant  girl  was  actually  his  hostess,  the  wife 
of  the  Duke  in  whose  hands  the  whole  of  his  future 
then  lay,  it  is  possible  that  his  prudence  would  have 
come  to  the  aid  of  his  newly  awakened  senses,  and 
have  enabled  him  to  render  to  the  Duchess  of  Meri- 
oneth no  more  than  that  half  respectful,  half  con- 
descending service  he  had  foreseen  as  his  proper 
recognition  of  her  actual  rank  and  of  her  ofl'icial 
importance  in  relation  to  his  own  career.  And  it  is 
also  possible  that,  if  he  had  offered  her  from  the 
first  no  more  than  this  considered  chivalry,  Lucinda 
herself  might  have  been  content  to  smile  on  this 
minion  of  the  Duke's  preoccupations  with  an  im- 
personal tolerance,  and  to  wait  until  some  other, 
some  more  considerable  and  more  impetuous  love 
should  complete  and  fulfil  the  condition  of  her  being. 

But  no  prudent  resolve  hindered  in  Gervase 
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Moore  the  onset  of  that  passion  which  for  fifteen 
years  dominated  the  whole  of  his  life:  and  the  flame 
Lucinda's  ripening  beauty  kindled  in  other  men  met 
with  no  response  from  her  deeper  than  the  glow  of 
gratified  vanity,  from  the  hour,  when,  dropping  her 
gaze  from  the  air  into  which  the  floating  butterflies 
had  vanished,  she  met  the  eyes  of  the  young  man 
who  was  coming  towards  her  across  the  lawn  at  St. 
Jermans.   , 

For  Lucinda,  as  for  Gervase  Moore,  this  was  not 
only  love  at  first  sight,  it  was  first  love  in  the  trans- 
figuring, transporting  strangeness  of  that  illumina- 
tion. Gervase  had  never  loved  with  mind  or  sense  in 
all  his  self-concentrated,  ambitious  life  till  then.  And 
Lucinda,  married  and  a  mother,  and  the  star  of 
twenty  love-sick  dreams,  had  remained  untouched  by, 
and  aloof  from  every  fire  she  had  kindled.  Her 
beauty,  which  up  to  that  time  had  not  attained  its 
fullest  perfection,  being  slightly  diminished  in  the 
eyes  of  some  judges  by  the  fact  that  her  height 
made  her  appear  too  thin,  had,  as  she  approached 
her  thirtieth  year,  taken  on  an  added  roundness  that 
increased  the  bloom  of  her  complexion  and  added 
the  final  grace  to  her  figure.  And  with  this  ripening 
of  her  body  there  came  a  glow  and  softness,  lack- 
ing before  in  her  own  acceptance  of  life.  She  had,  at 
last,  grown  capable  of  passion.  Love  had  found 
Gervase  Moore  unprepared,  ready  to  resist;  to  Lu- 
cinda it  came  as  a  fulfilment  of  all  that  had  been  ab- 
sent from  every  experience  through  which  she  had 
passed  till  then. 

In  after  days,  talking  as  lovers  must,  over  the  way 
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of  their  first  meeting,  neither  Gervase  nor  Lucinda 
could  remember  any  word  they  had  spoken. 
Whether  it  were  in  speech,  or  through  some  mute 
agreement  of  their  blended  will,  they  agreed  to 
penetrate  together  into  the  ravine  of  which,  till 
then,  Lucinda  had  been  content  to  hear  reports  with- 
out exerting  herself  to  see  the  splendours  that 
formed  only  a  part  of  the  small  estate. 

So  they  went  down  into  the  rhododendron  valley 
together,  walking  slowly  along  the  sanded  zigzags 
of  the  path  that,  at  each  turn,  led  either  to  the  glitter 
of  the  sunset  over  the  sea  beyond  the  walls  of 
flowers,  or  to  the  tiers  of  flaming  bushes  above  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine.  The  tufts  of  bloom 
hung  higher  in  the  sky  as  the  paths  descended,  all 
their  varied  colour  merging  into  one  rose-hazed 
iridescence  in  the  glow  of  light  that  reddened  up  to 
where,  in  the  deep  blue  tiny  clouds  like  wraiths  of 
the  bloom  beneath  them,  were  tinged  with  fire. 


4 

The  twins  had  been  born  at  St.  Jermans  and  still 
spent  eight  months  of  the  year  there  with  two  gov- 
ernesses, an  English  Miss  Billington,  who  was  a 
fixture,  and  a  succession  of  French  ladies,  none  of 
whom  had  ever  been  able  to  keep  the  peace  with, 
or  the  respect  of  her  English  colleague  for  more 
than  a  few  weeks  at  a  time.  In  July  and  August 
they  went  to  the  sea.  In  May  they  had,  from  the 
time  they  were  eleven  years  old,  joined  the  Duchess 
in  London,  returning  to  Cornwall  for  their  birthday 
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week  in  June,  at  which  time  Miss  Billington  took 
her  annual  four  weeks'  holiday.  Whatever  her  other 
engagements  might  be  Lucinda  always  kept  the 
birthday  date  free  for  her  daughters.  Sometimes 
Gervase  escaped  for  a  couple  of  days  to  join  them. 
But  this,  in  the  nature  of  things,  was  an  exception 
rather  than  a  rule  with  him,  Arenig,  whose  birthday 
in  April  was  the  occasion  for  the  migration  to  town, 
was  also  of  the  party,  and  had,  from  an  early  age, 
developed  a  great  assiduity  in  the  preparation  of 
birthday  surprises,  usually  of  a  pictorial  nature.  This 
year,  however,  much  to  Daphne's  outspoken  and 
Laurel's  reserved  regret,  Arenig  had  been  left  be- 
hind. The  Duke  had  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
boy's  studies,  now  regularly  proceeding  with  Mr. 
Douglas,  should  not  be  interrupted  until  the  normal 
date  of  the  scholastic  term. 

All  three  children  grieved  at  parting  before  their 
festival.  But  the  disappointment  of  the  twins  was 
considerably  allayed  on  the  day  itself  by  the  arrival 
of  two  registered  parcels.  The  one  addressed  to 
Daphne  contained  a  very  creditable  copy  of  the  fat 
pig  smiling  in  the  ditch  illustration  to  the  Three 
Jovial  Huntsmen.  It  caused  both  sisters  unalloyed 
delight.  Laurel's  gift,  though  more  original,  being 
the  Marquis  of  Abergynolwyn's  first  attempt  at 
direct  portraiture,  was  less  well  received.  It  was  en- 
titled "Her  Grace  Our  Mother."  The  young  artist 
had  certainly  caught  the  likeness  he  aimed  at,  and 
had  rendered  the  accessory  chair,  table,  curtain  and 
clothing  of  his  subject  with  admirable  if  slightly 
over-coloured  fidelity.  But  he  had  lacked  the  art  to 
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flatter,  or  even  to  do  justice  to  the  countenance 
depicted. 

Laurel  gazed  at  her  gift  with  increasing  dismay. 

"Whatever  shall  we  do?"  she  said  to  Daphne,  who 
leaned  over  her  shoulder.  "We  can't  let  her  see  it." 

"Why  not?"  said  Daphne.  "It's  jolly  good." 

"That's  just  it,"  said  Laurel.  "If  it  was  bad  it 
wouldn't  matter.  But  anyone  can  see  it's  meant  for 
her." 

"Well,  he's  only  eleven,  and  he  did  it  from  mem- 
ory." 

"She  won't  like  to  be  remembered  that  way.  No- 
body would.  Nobody  who's  beautiful.  It  makes  her 
look  old.  And  almost  squinting  outward.  It'll  spoil 
everything  if  she  sees  it." 

"I  think  everything's  pretty  spoilt  already.  Arenig 
not  here.  And  not  coming  down  in  the  car.  And  that 
awful  Miss  Drane  here,  mashing  away  at  her  all  the 
time." 

"Don't  say  'mashing,'  Daphne,  it  sounds  so  vio- 
lent." 

"Well,  massage-ing  then,  or  massacring.  It  is  vio- 
lent. I  heard  it.  Slapping  and  banging  this  morning, 
before  breakfast.  And  she's  resting  now.  We've  not 
even  seen  her.  And  on  the  birthday  morning  too." 

"Well,  you've  not  finished  opening  the  presents 
she's  given  you.  You'd  better  get  them  all  undone 
so's  to  be  able  to  thank  her  for  them  by  name  when 
she  does  come.  I'm  going  to  burn  this,  and  we'll 
pretend  we're  joining  at  the  pig." 

"What  are  you  going  to  burn  it  with?  Matches?" 
The  Lady  Daphne-Merstham-Towyn  was  in  a  very 
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unbirthdaylike  and  very  unladylike  temper  this 
morning. 

"I  shall  prop  it  up  in  the  schoolroom  grate  and 
put  a  lighted  candle  under  it.  The  oil-paint  will 
make  it  burn  all  right." 

"And  smell,"  said  Daphne,  "and  that  painting 
board  won't  burn.  Don't  you  remember  the  girl 
Alicia  told  us  about  who  tried  to  burn  the  pictures 
another  girl  was  sending  in  for  a  competition?" 

"If  only  Alicia  was  here  she'd  touch  it  up  and 
make  it  look  all  right." 

"Well,  she's  coming  down  next  week  to  do  studies 
in  the  rhododendron  valley.  And  two  separate 
heads  of  you  and  me.  I  do  hate  being  painted." 

"I  love  Alicia,"  said  Laurel,  "she's  so  cool  and 
thin.  And  she  always  knows  what  she  is  going  to  do." 

So  Laurel  hid  her  birthday  present,  and,  when 
the  Duchess,  a  little  battered  still  after  the  ministra- 
tions of  Miss  Drane,  but  very  soft  and  lovely  in  a 
lilac  morning  gown  of  washing  silk  with  a  large 
floppy  garden-hat  of  the  same  colour,  joined  her 
waiting  daughters  on  the  lawn,  neither  of  them  said 
anything  about  either  of  the  pictures. 

They  set  off  for  their  annual  picnic  in  the  bay, 
just  as  they  had  done  every  Midsummer  Day  since 
the  twins  were  three  years  old.  But  this  year  noth- 
ing was  quite  the  same  as  it  used  to  be.  The  initial 
disappointment  the  twins  had  endured  when  their 
mother  had  decided  that  the  two  days'  motoring  with 
which  the  birthday  week  was  to  open  would  be  too 
tiring  in  an  open  car,  and  not  worth  the  trouble  in 
a  closed  one,  and  so  they  had  better  go  down  in  the 
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old  dull  way  by  train,  seemed  to  have  set  the  key 
for  everything  that  followed.  The  weather  was  not 
settled  and  there  was  a  paraphernalia  of  wraps  and 
umbrellas  to  supplement  the  light  summer  dresses 
proper  to  the  occasion,  in  case  of  a  downpour.  This 
gave  a  depressing  effect  to  the  tent  at  the  bottom  of 
the  gorge  when  they  arrived  there.  Bathing  was  out 
of  the  question  as  they  had  started  too  late,  and  the 
tide  was  out  beyond  the  safety  line. 

The  valley  too  was  not  at  its  best  that  year. 
Canker  had  set  in  among  the  trees.  Some  of  the 
oldest  and  finest  of  them  were  either  not  in  bloom 
at  all,  or  only  on  a  few  boughs.  And,  finally,  the 
day  being  Saturday,  an  excursion  steamer  from 
Plymouth  came  steaming  across  the  head  of  the  bay, 
just  as  they  settled  on  a  rock  for  lunch.  It  stayed 
there  for  half  an  hour  in  order  that  the  passengers 
might  enjoy  a  good  view  of  the  famous  valley  and, 
incidentally,  of  the  equally  famous  Duchess. 

Lucinda  was  annoyed.  It  was  too  much  to  hope 
for  that  none  of  the  excursionists  was  armed  with  a 
kodak  good  enough  to  take  a  long  range  shot.  In 
view  of  that  probability  the  twins  sat  facing  the  boat, 
pulling  faces  with  determination  and  remarkable  re- 
source, expressing  their  regret  that  they  could  not 
be  present  when  any  enlargement  that  might  be 
made  of  the  photographs  taken,  first  saw  the  light 
of  the  developing  lamp.  They  tried  to  make  her  join 
them  in  this  method  of  frustrating  the  camera  fiend. 
But  all  she  would  do  was  to  turn  her  head  so  that 
nothing  but  the  frill  of  her  valanced  hat  could  be 
seen  across  the  water.  It  was  astonishing  and  rather 
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grievous  to  her  that  even  Laurel  knew  her  so  little 
as  to  suppose  that  she  could  make  an  ugly  face  in 
any  emergency. 

Towards  three  o'clock,  the  ceremony  of  review- 
ing the  past  year  having  ended  in  an  extremely  frank 
discussion  of  the  twins'  views  on  the  teachings  of 
the  fashionable  clergyman  who  had  prepared  them 
for  Confirmation,  Lucinda  was  aware  that  a  resolu- 
tion she  had  put  off  facing  until  then  was  now  quite 
definitely  formed  in  her  mind. 

The  Duke,  in  suggesting  that  the  girls  who  bore 
his  name  should  be  sent  away  to  school,  had  not  In- 
sisted on  the  suggestion  being  adopted.  Lucinda 
knew  that,  were  she  to  put  up  any  opposition  to  the 
idea,  he  would  in  all  probability  give  way  to  her 
wishes.  It  was  only  in  such  matters  as  concerned 
Arenig  that  his  authority  was  absolute.  But  during 
the  past  month  her  outlook  on  life  had  undergone 
changes  the  preparation  for  which  she  had  ignored 
until  it  was  too  late  to  forestall  or  modify  their 
effect. 

It  was  Daphne  who  gave  the  final  twist  to  the 
screw  which  fixed  her  purpose. 

The  last  ceremony  of  the  day  was  that  of  meas- 
uring and  marking  on  the  tent-pole  the  height  of 
each  twin.  Laurel  had,  for  some  years,  been  half  an 
inch  taller  than  her  sister;  but  during  the  past  few 
months,  Daphne  had  shot  up  and  was  now  the  taller 
by  nearly  two  inches. 

"Why,  darling,"  she  exclaimed  In  delight  when 
her  mother  had  reported  on  the  measurements,  "by 
next  twenty-fourth  of  June  I  shall  be  as  tall  as  you. 
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And  then  you'll  have  to  let  me  put  my  hair  up.  Even 
if  Laurel  doesn't." 

"By  next  year,  Daphne,"  said  Lucinda,  with  a 
sudden  asperity  that  startled  her  as  much  as  it 
alarmed  her  hearers,  "you  and  Laurel  will  be  at 
school.  This  is  the  last  birthday  we  shall  have  at  St. 
Jermans." 

If  Lucinda  had  been  less  tired  and  less  unhappy, 
she  must  have  seen  how  the  colour  ebbed  from  the 
young  faces  that  turned  towards  each  other,  and 
away  from  her,  in  the  silence  that  followed  her  an- 
nouncement. Laurel  was  the  first  to  break  it. 

"Not  for  always,  mother?"  she  said.  And  there 
was  less  of  question  than  reproach  in  her  stricken 
voice. 

*'0f  course  not  for  always,"  said  Lucinda.  "Just 
for  a  few  years.  You'll  like  it  tremendously  you 
know." 

"Shall  we  have  to  take  Billington  with  us?"  asked 
Daphne,  seeking  some  ray  of  comfort  through  the 
cloud. 

"No.  Miss  Billington  will  leave  us.  You've  been 
beyond  her  control  for  some  time.  It'll  be  a  'very  nice 
school,  darlings,"  she  went  on,  trying  to  break  the 
ice  which  had  so  suddenly  frozen  between  them. 
"The  same  school  as  the  Barchesters  like  so  much, 
I  think." 

And  then,  as  this  prospect  seemed  to  give  no 
pleasure  to  either  of  her  hearers,  she  added,  with  the 
strangest  feeling  of  lying  when,  as  she  perfectly  and 
certainly  knew,  she  was  telling  the  literal  truth. 

"Your  father  wishes  you  to  go." 
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HE  announcement  which  had  startled 
the  twins  had  not  fallen  on  them  out 
of  a  cloudless  sky.  Ever  since  the 
morning  when  they  had  not  gone  to 
lunch  at  the  Zoo  with  Gervase  and 
Alicia,  things  had  been  going  just  a 
little  wrong.  To  begin  with,  the  delicious  business  of 
getting  their  summer  clothes,  which  was  part  of  the 
annual  excitement  of  their  weeks  in  London,  had 
been  suspended,  so  far  as  their  mother's  interest  in 
and  supervision  of  it  was  concerned.  This  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  neither  Miss  Billington,  whose  busi- 
ness as  Laurel  observed  was  to  tend  their  minds,  and 
not  their  garments,  nor  their  own  maid,  had  re- 
ceived any  mandate  from  the  Duchess  to  carry  on 
with  the  selection  of  styles  and  patterns  for  the 
things  they  required  before  their  return  to  the 
country. 

"We  might  as  well  be  workhouse  children,"  was 
Daphne's  comment  when,  for  the  second  time, 
Madame  Ernestine,  who  made  all  their  frocks,  had 
waited  on  the  Duchess  a  whole  morning  in  vain,  and 
had,  with  many  protestations  of  her  willingness  to 
oblige,  refused  to  take  her  orders  from  the  young 
ladies  themselves. 
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Miss  Billington  had  reproved  her  charges  for 
this  exaggerated  comparison.  She  pointed  out  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  summer  uniform  of  workhouse 
children  was  a  very  much  simpler  matter  to  order 
and  execute  than  that  of  girls  in  their  position,  and 
further,  that  the  season  was  an  exceptionally  bril- 
hant  and  exacting  one,  and  that  their  mother  must  be 
worn  out  with  fulfilling  all  her  engagements  in 
what  Miss  Billington  called  "The  Great  World" 
and  the  twins  "Pleasures  and  Palaces." 

And  it  was  not  only  their  clothes.  The  sittings 
for  the  portrait  had  been  interrupted  because  Arenig 
had  suddenly  to  work  all  morning  with  Mr.  Douglas, 
and  Alicia  was  painting  some  one  else  in  a  hurry  for 
an  Exhibition.  The  twins  loved  the  sittings.  Alicia 
was  one  of  the  nicest  people  they  knew.  Lucinda 
always  came  in,  and  generally  read  aloud  to  them 
for  a  part  of  the  time,  and  there  was  the  possibility, 
every  day,  that  Gervase  might  turn  up,  though 
often  for  a  week  at  a  time  he  was  too  busy 
to  get  away.  Gervase,  besides  being  their  idea 
of  what  a  really  great  and  clever  man  should 
be,  both  to  outward  view  and  in  his  walk  and  con- 
versation, was  the  one  person  who  treated  them  as 
if  they  were  of  the  same  age  and  mental  calibre  as 
themselves.  He  had  never,  in  all  their  knowledge 
and  memory  of  him,  talked  down  to  them.  He  never, 
as  Laurel  once  told  Alicia,  "strained  himself  to  use 
words  of  one  syllable."  "I  feel,"  Laurel  had  devel- 
oped the  theme,  "I  feel  I've  got  a  mind  myself  when 
he's  there." 
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Arenig,  who  shared  his  sister's  enthusiasm  for 
Gervase,  endorsed  this  statement, 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "And  you've  got  the  same  kind  of 
mind  as  he  has.  You  say  lots  of  things  just  in  the 
same  way.  I've  often  noticed  it.  And  I've  noticed 
another  thing  too.  You  know  your  nose  is  not  like 
Daphne's — all  the  rest  of  you  both  matches.  But  not 
your  noses.  Well,  Daphne's  nose  is  just  like  Ger- 
vase's." 

"You  are  a  funny  boy,"  said  Daphne.  "You  notice 
things  no  one  else  ever  thinks  of." 

"It  was  your  shadows  made  me,"  said  Arenig.  "I 
often  see  yours  at  St.  Jermans  in  the  nursery,  when 
the  lamps  are  burning.  I  know  the  shape  of  your 
shadow.  And  of  Laurel's.  And  of  Miss  Billington's. 
And  of  Grumpy's.  Just  from  sitting  on  the  floor  at 
tea-time.  And  last  Christmas,  when  Gervase  was 
lighting  the  candles  on  the  Christmas  tree,  I  saw  his. 
On  the  wall.  Very  big.  And  the  front  of  it  was  just 
the  same  as  Daphne's.  Not  the  back,  because  of  her 
hair." 

"And  you  never  told  us  till  now,"  reproved 
Laurel,  "and  it's  the  third  of  June." 

"There's  too  much  in  my  mind  to  tell  all  at  once," 
said  Arenig.  "And  when  I've  told  some  of  it,  other 
things  come  and  turn  the  first  ones  out,  till  I  remem- 
ber again." 

"What  about  Mummie's  shadow?"  asked  Laurel. 

"It  isn't  a  bit  like  her,  ever,"  said  Arenig.  "When 
you  see  her  she's  all  colours  and  her  eyes.  And  her 
dresses  and  her  hair.  And  when  you  think  of  her, 
it's  her  smell  and  the  feeling  of  your  face  on  her 
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shoulder,  and  how  it  feels  when  she  holds  your  hands 
to  see  if  you're  quite  well." 

"She  doesn't,"  said  Daphne;  "she  just  kisses  you 
and  says  'my  precious.'  " 

"That's  what  she  does  to  you  and  Laurel,"  ob- 
served the  wise  Arenig.  "But  I'm  not  her  precious. 
I'm  the  heir.  And  I  get  a  temperature  for  the  least 
little  thing." 

"That's  nothing  to  be  proud  of,"  said  Daphne, 
who  was  far  more  impatient  of  Arenig  than  Laurel 
was. 

"Well,  I'm  not,"  protested  the  little  boy.  "I  hate 
having  the  clinical  thermomin-e-ter"  (he  had  lately 
taken  great  pains  to  drop  the  childish  mispronuncia- 
tion of  which  the  Duke  disapproved)  "put  in  under 
my  tongue.  It  pricks  dreadfully.  But  it's  not  only 
Nurse,  Caradoc's  always  coming  and  saying,  'Her 
Grace  wishes  me  to  take  your  Lordship's  tempera- 
ture to-night.'  Last  night  she  came,  and  when  she 
wasn't  looking  I  put  the  tube  in  my  Benger  what  I 
hadn't  finished  because  it  was  too  hot.  And  then 
popped  it  back  in  my  mouth  at  the  last  minute." 

"Did  it  make  any  difference?"  asked  Laurel,  to 
whom  the  use  and  abuse  of  a  clinical  thermometer 
was  an  unexplored  mystery. 

"I  'xpect  so,"  said  Arenig,  with  a  sigh  of  satis- 
faction. "She  ran  about  the  room  saying  things  in 
Welsh,  till  Nannie  came  back.  And  then  they  both 
scolded  me." 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Billington.  "Poor  Caradoc  came 
to  me  in  great  distress.  She  wanted  me  to  telephone 
for  Dr.  Haddon.  But  I  said  that,  in  the  first  place, 
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Nannie  would  do  that,  if  it  was  at  all  necessary,  and 
in  the  second,  that  if  you'd  really  got  a  temperature 
of  io6  you'd  be  dead  and  not  sitting  up  reading 
•Little  Folks.'  " 

"I  wasn't  reading,"  said  Arenig,  who  didn't  like 
Miss  Billington.  "I  was  copying  one  of  M.  Tarrant's 
pictures  of  a  fairy  talking  to  a  rabbit." 

"If  I'd  known  that,"  said  the  sensible  lady,  "I'd 
have  been  even  firmer  with  Caradoc  than  I  was.  You 
are  a  very  naughty  little  boy,  Arenig." 

"Well,  I  told  Mr.  Douglas  all  about  it  this  morn- 
ing, and  he  just  laughed."  Arenig  was  astute  enough 
to  forestall  Miss  Billington's  advancing  threat  of 
going  to  the  Duke  about  it,  by  this  oblique  reminder 
that  his  misdemeanours  were  no  longer  hers  to  re- 
port. 

"Arenig,"  said  Daphne,  without  meaning  to  be 
unkind,  "have  you  ever  looked  at  your  own 
shadow?" 

The  little  boy's  face  grew  a  shade  whiter  than  its 
own  habitual  pallor.  He  looked  at  Daphne,  saw  the 
innocence  of  her  eyes,  and  looked  away  again. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "it's  crooked."  And  then,  with  the 
pride  that  ran  in  half  his  blood,  "I  can  draw  it  better 
than  any  of  the  other  shadows,  because  it's  mine." 

Lucinda's  shadow  had  fallen  on  an  unaccustomed 
place  that  morning.  An  hour  before  her  absence  had 
worn  out  the  patience  of  poor  Madame  Ernestine 
and  drawn  forth  Daphne's  bitter  comparison  of  her 
own  lot  with  that  of  a  workhouse  child,  the  Duchess, 
wearing  a  plain,  tailor-made  coat  and  skirt  of  blue 
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serge,  and  a  grey  hat  with  a  much  thicker  veil  than 
that  blown  away  by  the  wind  when  she  had  walked 
with  her  daughters  a  week  ago,  set  out  on  foot,  ac- 
companied by  Caradoc.  Leaving  by  the  north  door, 
unobserved,  the  two  women  arrived  at  a  cab  rank 
in  the  Marylebone  Road.  Here  the  maid  hailed  a 
taxi,  and,  placing  her  mistress  inside,  closed  the 
door,  gave  an  address  in  Maddox  Street  to  the 
driver,  and  returned  by  herself  to  Merioneth  House. 

Caradoc  had  been  as  good  as  her  word.  All  the 
well-known  beauty  doctors  and  complexion  special- 
ists in  Bond  Street  would  know  the  Duchess  of  Meri- 
oneth by  sight.  Their  saloons  and  shops  would  be 
thronged  by  women  who  knew  her  also,  either  per- 
sonally or  through  those  portraits  and  photographs 
of  her  which  the  editor  of  any  illustrated  paper  re- 
garded it  as  essential  to  include  at  least  once  in 
every  two  or  three  months  among  their  special  fea- 
tures. And,  though  the  proprietors  and  assistants  of 
the  rejuvenating  institutions  might  add  discretion  to 
their  skill,  their  clients  would  talk. 

Every  woman  in  England  knew,  or  had  had  every 
chance  of  knowing,  Lucinda's  face.  "The  latest 
photograph  of  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Merioneth," 
or  "Full-page  coloured  reproduction  of  the  Duchess 
of  Merioneth's  portrait  at  the  Grafton  Galleries," 
had  been  advertised  this  year  as  frontispiece  or  sup- 
plement to  special  Spring  Fashion  or  Great  Autumn 
Shooting  numbers  on  every  bookstall  in  the  railway 
system  of  Great  Britain,  Lucinda's  picture  in  any 
form  was  a  counter-attraction  to  "Full-length  photo- 
graph of  their  Majesties  at  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
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ment,"  or  "Exclusive  Portrait  of  Miss  Constance 
Collier  as  Cleopatra,"  or  "Meeting  between  Czar 
and  Kaiser  at  Kiel,"  and  "Ex-President  Roosevelt 
shaking  hands  with  President  Taft." 

Lucinda  had  sent  a  special  donation  to  the  fund 
for  the  relief  of  the  Messina  Earthquake  early  in 
the  year,  in  addition  to  the  sum  with  which  the  Duke 
had  headed  the  Welsh  Subscription  List.  But  it  was 
Gervase  Moore  who  had  persuaded  her  to  do  it. 
She  herself  had  been  exclusively  absorbed  by  annoy- 
ance at  a  message  from  the  Fashion  Editor  of  a  new 
and  very  expensive  monthly  to  the  effect  that  he  must 
hold  over  her  own  photograph  in  the  latest  creation 
by  Poiret,  a  dressmaker  whose  reputation  was  yet 
to  make  in  London.  The  space  originally  allotted  to 
it  in  the  February  number  was  now  to  be  occupied 
by  an  enlarged  snapshot  of  Queen  Elena  at  work 
among  the  victims  of  the  earthquake  at  Messma. 
Lucinda  did  not  so  much  mind  having  to  give  place 
to  the  Royal  gesture.  What  disturbed  her  was  that 
other  photographs  of  other  women  in  newer  gowns 
by  the  coming  man  would  appear  in  the  daily  and 
weekly  press  before  the  next  number  of  the  maga- 
zine was  due.  For  which  all-sufficient  reason  she 
wanted  to  withdraw  her  portrait.  The  editor  ob- 
jected, claiming  that  the  photograph  had  been  spe- 
cially taken  for  his  paper,  and  that  no  time  limit  for 
publication  had  been  fixed.  Gervase  had  intervened 
with  the  suggestion  that  the  paper  should  inaugurate 
an  English  Women's  Relief  Fund,  with  Lucinda  as 
patroness.  This  would  at  once  give  the  photograph  a 
topical  and  a  philanthropic  as  well  as  a  sartorial 
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interest.  For  this,  he  submitted,  some  other  page  of 
less  evanescent  quality  might  be  sacrificed.  And,  with 
a  great  deal  of  telephone  activity,  and  to  the  despair 
of  several  harassed  and  overworked  secretaries, 
typists  and  printers,  the  compromise  had  been  ef- 
fected. The  victims  of  the  Sicilian  disaster  had  bene- 
fited to  the  extent  of  nearly  £20,000.  For  the 
Duchess,  though  her  influence  in  her  own  circle  was 
small,  had  almost  as  large  a  following  in  the  outer 
suburbs  and  in  country  parishes  as  a  popular  actress. 

Lucinda,  part  of  whose  vanity  it  had  been  that 
she  needed  no  aid  of  any  kind  to  enhance  her  beauty, 
had  always  avoided  these  haunts  of  women  on  the 
wane.  The  glow  of  health  kept  her  eyes,  her  skin, 
her  hair,  in  perfect  condition,  and  gave  her  the  en- 
ergy to  ride,  and  walk,  and  swim  so  that,  being  tall, 
she  remained  slim  in  proportion  to  her  height.  She 
watched  her  contemporaries  broaden  or  fatten  or 
shrivel  and  show  it,  as  the  thirties  increased  towards 
forty.  As  for  the  forties,  who  survived  from  the 
age  of  waists,  they  changed  in  dimensions  but  not  in 
shape;  those  who  had  flitted  like  animated  egg- 
boilers  through  youth,  treading  with  majesty 
through  middle  age,  in  the  resemblance  of  an  hour- 
glass. 

Lucinda's  instinctive  Intelligence  had  kept  her 
from  tight-lacing,  and  she  was  singularly  abstemi- 
ous, preferring  fruit  to  wine  and  plain  food,  well 
cooked,  to  the  culinary  triumphs  of  her  own  and 
other  people's  chefs.  Indeed,  if  It  had  not  been  for 
the  Duke's  fastidious  exercise  of  a  gourmet's  knowl- 
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edge  and  capacity,  the  economy  he  was  obliged  to  ex- 
ercise might  easily  have  affected  the  kitchens  and 
cellars  of  Merioneth  House  instead  of  being  felt  or, 
more  exactly,  being  seen  in  the  furnishing  and  up- 
keep of  the  establishment.  As  O.D,  Holdenbrook 
said,  dining  with  the  Duke  was  a  feast  to  everything 
but  the  eye.  O.D.  was  one  of  the  few  people  who 
did  not  admire  the  Duchess.  He  belonged  to  the 
Aubrey  Beardsley  school  so  far  as  his  appreciation 
of  human  looks  was  concerned,  and  he  found  Lu- 
cinda  a  little  too  florid,  a  little  too  inconsiderately 
well.  She  suggested,  he  said,  prize  stock  rather  than 
race;  which  was  an  exaggeration.  But  then  a  reputa- 
tion for  wit  is  usually  maintained  at  the  cost  of  oc- 
casional hyperbole. 


Lucinda  shivered  in  the  corner  of  her  closed  taxi- 
cab.  The  morning  was  chilly  after  a  night  of  rain, 
and  the  expedition  she  was  now  embarked  upon  was 
both  furtive  and  annoying.  She  was  going,  anony- 
mously, at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  consult  a 
woman  she  had  never  heard  of,  who  must  be  paid 
at  once  and  in  coin.  She  had  money  in  a  purse,  as 
though  she  were  shopping  in  some  foreign  town  in 
between  the  stages  of  a  journey.  And  she  was  alone. 
She  wished  now  that  she  had  had  the  courage  of  her 
need,  and  had  gone  boldly,  as  other  women  did,  to 
the  famous  Nancy  Carlisle,  who  had  done  such  won- 
ders for  Olga  Bruton  and  Madeline  Brough.  But 
Caradoc,  with  a  Celt's  love  of  the  secret  way,  had 
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influenced  Luanda's  dislike  of  the  open  course,  had 
assured  her  that  nobody  should  know,  that  there  was 
but  very  little  to  repair,  and  that  that  little  would 
be  best  done  by  some  one  whose  skill  was,  so  far, 
greater  than  her  fame. 

"These  great  names,"  said  Caradoc  with  scorn, 
"what  do  they  do  ?  Spend  money  on  advertising  what 
they  have  done.  And  the  crowds  that  come  to  them, 
pay  money  and  money,  because,  once,  they  did  well 
with  a  great  beauty.  When  did  Nancy  Carlisle  be- 
gin, I  ask  you?  In  a  little  hairdresser's  shop  at  Earl's 
Court.  Where  did  she  make  her  name?  In  the 
Brompton  Road,  A  little  side  street  by  the  Oratory. 
That's  where  all  the  beauties  went  three  years  ago — 
quietly — as  you'll  go  now  to  the  woman  in  Maddox 
Street.  And  she  has  secrets  from  India  that  Nancy 
Carlisle  has  never  heard  of." 

The  taxi  drew  up  on  the  dark  side  of  Maddox 
Street  where  it  turns  north  behind  St.  George's 
Church.  Lucinda  waited  for  the  door  to  open.  But 
the  driver  sat  hunched  morosely  over  his  wheel.  He 
had  driven  a  hansom  for  twenty  years,  and  the  fares 
in  this  new  form  of  cab,  which  he  operated  with 
stertorous  earnestness  as  though  he  were  grinding  an 
ambulatory  coffee-mill,  were  welcome  to  get  in  and 
out  of  it  by  themselves.  He  was,  he  said  to  himself, 
a  cab-driver,  not  a  bloomin'  shuvver. 

After  a  moment,  seeing  his  immobility,  Lucinda 
had  a  sudden  fear  that  the  man  might  be  ill.  The 
fold  of  his  red  neck  which  appeared  between  his  hat 
and  his  collar  looked  apoplectic.  But  the  driver  dis- 
pelled this  momentary  alarm  by  turning  his  head 
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suddenly  towards  the  clock  of  his  taxi-meter  and 
snapping  down  the  red  flag.  Then  with  a  side  glance 
at  the  interior  of  the  cab,  he  jerked  his  thumb  to- 
wards the  pale  green  door  of  the  house  to  his  left 
and  shouted  through  the  glass : 

"That's  your  number,  ain't  it,  mum?" 
Lucinda,  understanding  at  last  that  she  must  get 
herself  out  of  the  cab,  accomplished  the  descent  with- 
out much  difficulty,  and  dismissed  the  man  with  five 
shillings,  an  over-payment  so  unusual  in  his  experi- 
ence of  the  female  fare  that  he  at  first  supposed  the 
lady  must  be  going  to  ask  him  for  change.  As  she  did 
nothing  of  the  sort,  but  stood  with  her  back  to  him, 
pressing  the  button  of  the  electric  bell  under  the 
brass-plate  on  the  wall  of  the  house,  he  made  haste 
to  get  his  taxi  safely  into  Hanover  Square  before 
she  had  time  to  think  better  of  it. 

Lucinda  was  feeling  oddly  nervous.  Manicurists 
and  hairdressers  were  as  familiar  in  her  experience 
as  dressmakers,  milliners  and  all  their  retinue.  But 
such  people  waited  on  her,  or  organized  private 
views  of  their  achievements,  at  which  she  was  one  of 
the  most  considered  spectators.  To  stand,  as  she  was 
now  doing,  before  a  narrow  door  in  a  side  street, 
waiting  for  admission  to  a  rendezvous  of  her  own 
seeking,  In  a  place  where  she  would  rather  receive 
instruction  than  command  service;  to  be  about  to  ap- 
pear without  that  support  which  her  position  auto- 
matically gave  to  all  her  arrivals,  was  an  experience 
as  unpleasant  as  it  was  new.  The  only  parallel  to  it 
in  her  life  was  that  old,  but  not  quite  forgotten,  not 
ever  quite  forgettable,   sensation  of  going  to  buy 
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something  she  must  have,  and  not  being  quite  sure 
that  she  had  enough  money  to  pay  for  it,  the  night- 
mare of  her  impecunious  girlhood.  As  she  waited 
for  the  door  to  be  opened  she  remembered  just  such 
a  dim,  chill  moment  outside  a  little  hat  shop  in 
Vienna.  That,  too,  had  had  the  name  Madame  Rose 
on  its  door.  But  the  Viennese  lady  had  spelt  her 
name  as  it  is  spelt  in  French  and  English  and  Ger- 
man, whereas  the  words  "Madame  Roze"  on  the 
doorplate  in  Maddox  Street  seemed  to  indicate  a 
less  straightforward  pronunciation,  a  more  mysteri- 
ous nationality. 

Before  she  had  had  time  to  do  more  than  wonder 
whether  the  circumflex  were  a  mistake  or  some 
Slavonic  embellishment  the  use  of  which  she  had 
forgotten  during  the  sixteen  years  of  her  English 
life,  the  door  swung  back,  and  an  untidy  man  in  shirt 
sleeves,  with  a  piece  of  wash-leather  and  a  dishev- 
elled broom  in  one  hand,  asked  her  to  kindly  step 
up  to  the  first  floor. 

The  house  was  a  late  eighteenth-century  building 
with  a  bowed  balustrade  curving,  with  the  staircase, 
from  the  back  of  the  hall  around  three  storeys,  each 
with  a  deep  niche  on  the  half  landing.  The  statues 
that  had  originally  filled  these  hollows  had  been  re- 
moved and  some  mid-Victorian  had  lined  these 
empty  caverns  with  lincrusta-walton  paper,  now 
peeling  away  from  the  edges,  its  gilding  black  and 
tarnished,  and  looking  the  dingier  that  the  green 
paint  of  the  main  wall  had  been  recently,  and  im- 
perfectly, washed  down. 

A  new  and  thick  pile  stair  carpet  of  bright  pur- 
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pie  was  held  In  place  on  the  stone  stair  tread  by 
brass  rods,  some  of  which  were  being  polished  by 
the  domestic  who  could  be  heard,  in  the  hall,  breath- 
ing on  the  one  in  his  hand  as  Lucinda  picked  her 
upward  way  on  the  loose  covering. 

Two  doors  faced  her  at  the  head  of  the  stairs 
after  the  half  landing.  One  was  marked  "Private," 
the  other  bore  a  card  affixed  to  its  centre  panel  with 
the  inscription — 

Madame  Roze,  Derminologist. 
Hours  ii  to  4. 

Lucinda  turned  the  handle  and  went  in. 


3 

Her  first  impression  was  that  she  had  come  to  the 
wrong  place.  The  room  was  a  large  one,  occupying 
the  full  breadth  of  the  front  of  the  house  with  three 
tall  windows  facing  the  street.  It  was  furnished  with 
an  overwhelming  luxury  for  which  the  dingy  man- 
servant and  the  discrepant  entrance  had  not  pre- 
pared her. 

Curtains  of  vivid  blue  and  purple  shot-silk  were 
drawn  back  from  the  windows,  the  panes  of  which 
were  veiled  In  elaborately  patterned  French  net  and 
insertion.  The  walls  of  the  room  were  papered  In 
grey,  a  thick  flock  paper  with  mauve  and  gold  fleur- 
de-lys  stamped  upon  it.  Two  divans  and  three  or 
four  deep  easy-chairs,  covered  In  the  same  material 
as  the  curtains  and  heaped  with  plethoric  cushions 
of  purple  and  blue,  stood  against  the  walls.  Mirrors 
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in  Florentine  frames,  carved  and  gilded,  hung  over 
the  fireplace,  and  between  the  windows  and  on  either 
side  of  the  door.  The  floor  was  completely  covered 
in  a  thick  pile  mauve  carpet,  bloomy  in  places  with 
dust  and  powder  transferred  by  an  imperfect  sweep- 
ing from  one  place  to  another  in  the  course  of  re- 
moving the  debris  of  yesterday's  operations. 

There  were  two  pictures  in  the  room.  The  first 
thing  Lucinda  noticed  about  them  was  their  blueness. 
One  was  deep  ultramarine  tinged  with  crimson;  the 
other  was  turquoise  and  yellow.  Each  of  these  paint- 
ings represented  the  same  scene.  A  road  led  over  a 
moor  on  which  flowering  trees  grew  at  intervals.  On 
it  a  solitary  figure  stood.  But  one  picture  showed 
this  figure,  a  draped  symbolic  creature,  human  in  at- 
titude but  sexless  in  design,  with  arms  upraised  to 
hail  the  dawn ;  in  the  other  it  bowed  its  head  towards 
the  last  crimson  glow  of  sunset.  Lucinda,  who  lacked 
the  quickness  of  mind  to  wonder  why  both  phenom- 
ena were  occurring  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  firma- 
ment, was  puzzled  by  the  difference  in  shape  of  a 
cloud  which  appeared  in  the  sky  of  each  picture. 

The  rays  of  dawn,  spreading  fan-like  into  the 
turquoise  and  gold  of  the  view  on  the  right  of  the 
fireplace,  illuminated  the  head  of  a  mild,  white  cow, 
gilding  the  horns  that  curved  above  its  rosy  ears. 
This  unusual  heavenly  body  was  replaced  in  the 
night  piece  by  a  cloudy  swastika,  above  which  a 
large,  emphatic  star  thrust  five  points  across  the  sky. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  room  to  satisfy  her 
curiosity  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  works,  so  Lu- 
cinda crossed  from  the  door  to  examine  them  more 
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closely.  There  was  a  title  painted  on  each  frame. 
The  cow  in  the  sky  was  called  "Isis  Unveiled."  The 
other  "The  Star  in  the  East." 

Turning  away  from  these  mysteries,  Lucinda  no- 
ticed that  the  seat  opposite  the  mirror  between  the 
windows  was  unlike  the  others  In  the  room,  being 
fashioned  in  the  likeness  of  a  dentist's  chair  and  hav- 
ing a  white  towel  across  its  back.  By  the  side  of  the 
mirror,  in  a  narrow  frame,  there  hung  what  looked 
at  first  sight  to  be  a  poem  in  illuminated  manuscript. 
Finding  herself  still  alone,  Lucinda  applied  herself 
to  the  study  of  the  Inscription.  It  was  no  poem,  but 
a  price-list.  There,  at  last,  was  an  indication  that  she 
had  come  to  the  place  she  was  seeking.  In  blue  letter- 
ing, with  red  capitals  executed  with  so  many  flour- 
ishes that  she  could  only  divine  the  letter  they  in- 
dicated by  fitting  the  rest  of  the  word  with  an  initial, 
the  announcement  was  made: 

Face  Massage  .  .  Half  a  guinea  single  treatment. 
Face  Massage — Course  of  ten  treatments     Three  guineas. 

Bust  Development Two  guineas. 

Filling  Hollows: 

Face One  guinea. 

Neck  and  Shoulders  ....     Three  guineas. 

General  Rondure Five  guineas. 

Complete  Course — with  Psychic  Aid   Twenty  guineas. 


Madame  Roze's  Specialties 

Creme  de  Beautee   (in  jars)        .         5^.,   75-.  6d.,    12s.  dd. 
Wrinkle  Eradicator   (in  bottles,  with   special  Roze  camel- 
hair  applicator) iis.  6d. 
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Seraglio  Nail  Polish  and  Skin  Softener   .        .         155. 
Blanch  du  Castile 5^. 

Bloom  of  Cashmere 105.  dd. 

*  *  » 

Consultation — by  appointment     .        .        .        Ten  and  six. 
Special  Sittings  for  Psychic  Aid  .        .        .  One  guinea. 

Women  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VII  were  still 
more  concerned  lest  they  should  lose  their  curves, 
than  they  were  at  the  ultimate  prospect  of  becoming 
fat.  But  Lucinda's  trouble  had  nothing  to  do  with 
unfilled  hollows,  and  the  item  which  interested  her 
most  on  the  list  was  the  bottled  wrinkle  eradicator. 
She  was  also  mildly  concerned  to  know  what  Psychic 
Aid  might  effect,  what,  indeed,  Psychic  Aid  actually 
was. 

"Good  morning  to  you." 

A  rich  voice  breathing  fruitily  at  her  side  an- 
nounced that  the  priestess  of  this  shrine  was  now 
unveiled. 

Lucinda  turned  from  the  window. 

The  curtains  behind  the  apparition  trembled 
slightly,  falling  back  into  position  after  the  disturb- 
ance of  Madame  Roze's  advent.  A  wisp  of  yellow 
smoke  from  a  freshly  lit  incense  pastille  curled  into 
the  room  behind  her. 

She  was  a  woman  of  about  Lucinda's  own  age, 
dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion.  Her  coal-black 
hair;  the  fixed  magenta  of  her  face;  the  swelling 
curves  of  her  person;  the  whiteness  of  the  hands 
that  startled  the  eye  as  they  emerged  from  the  black 
ruching  of  her  tight-fitting  sleeves,  suggested  that 
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Madame  Roze  had  tried  her  own  specifics  on  herself 
and  that  they  had  all  succeeded  only  too  well. 

Lucinda,  not  without  dismay,  stood  motionless  as 
the  beauty  specialist  advanced  slowly  towards  her, 
and  proceeded  to  shake  her  unoffered  hand  with 
rather  more  firmness  than  is  demanded  by  unequiv- 
ocally social  occasions. 

"Mrs.  Towyn?"  said  Madame  Roze. 

Lucinda  nodded.  She  had  not  realized  how  queerly 
the  subterfuge  Caradoc  had  advised  was  going  to 
affect  her  when  put  into  use, 

"A  beautiful  morning,  is  it  not?"  said  Madame 
Roze  graciously,  putting  the  newcomer  at  her  ease. 
"Wonderful  weathah  we're  having," 

"A  little  chilly  I  thought,"  said  Lucinda. 

"So?"  Madame  Roze's  elegant  coiffure  inclined  in 
a  slight  bow  of  assent.  "You  find  it  chilly?  Most 
Englishwomen  do  not  as  a  rule  show  such  sensitive- 
ness. I  myself — "  her  voice  sank  impressively,  "I 
myself  as  the  widow  of  an  officer  in  the  Indian  Army 
naturally  find  London  chilly  at  all  times.  Let  us  sit 
down." 

She  led  the  way  to  a  divan  under  the  picture  of 
Isis  unveiled,  and  Lucinda  sat  into  a  deep  luxury  of 
such  silk  and  down  as  no  couch  in  any  of  her  own 
houses  provided.  The  huge  pillows  swelled  around 
her  and  behind  her,  until  she  felt  as  though  she  were 
drowning  in  feathers.  On  the  other  side  of  the  blue 
billow  on  her  left  Madame  Roze's  monumental  bust 
and  uncompromising  profile  stood  up  against  the 
lace  of  the  window  curtain,  erect  and  firm,  dominat- 
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ing  the  smother  of  cushions,  not  yielding  to  their 
encroaching  softness  as  Lucinda  was  doing. 

"Will  you  kindly  remove  the  hat  ?  Allow  me."  The 
officer's  widow  made  a  feint  of  assisting  at  the  op- 
eration, but  carried  this  no  further  than  a  lady,  who 
never  by  any  extreme  of  fortune  had  been  reduced 
to  menial  toil,  could  be  expected  to  go. 

Lucinda,  restraining  the  natural  impulse  to  hand 
Madame  Roze  the  gold-mounted  topaz  pins  she 
withdrew  from  her  hat,  obeyed  the  command  and 
placed  hat  and  hat-pins  together  on  one  of  those 
inlaid  Moorish  tables  which  look  as  though  some 
accomplished  confectioner  had  baked  them  out  of 
almond  toffee. 

Pausing  for  just  so  long  as  to  make  It  quite  clear 
that  she  was  not  helping  Lucinda  to  unhat,  the  lady 
leant  forward  and  took  from  a  little  drawer  in  the 
Moorish  table  a  large  magnifying  glass  with  an 
ivory  handle. 

Madame  Roze,  who  apparently  suffered  from  the 
astigmatism  common  to  long-sighted  people,  com- 
plicated by  the  strabismus  which  so  often  afflicts  the 
myopic,  leaned  away  from  her  patient  as  she  raised 
the  lens  and  held  it  as  a  lorgnon  before  her  eyes  to 
examine  Lucinda's  skin. 

Seen  through  the  magnifying  glass,  the  powder  on 
Madame  Roze's  cheeks  became  coarse  and  granu- 
lated. Her  eyes  grew  huge  and  malignant.  The  lifted 
chin  above  her  noble  bust  took  on  a  haughty  and 
threatening  attitude.  Further  and  further  back  she 
leant,  moving  the  glass  slightly  from  side  to  side  as 
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she  continued  her  professional  inspection.  Lucinda's 
faint  nervousness,  exasperated  by  the  prawn-like  as- 
pect of  the  eyes  behind  the  enlarging  disc,  grew  al- 
most to  the  pitch  of  fright.  She  was  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  admiring  glances  that  this  intent,  apprais- 
ing glare  filled  her  with  the  dismay  of  unaccustomed 
failure.  There  was  no  opening  conversation  into  the 
silence  opposing  her.  She  felt  overwhelmingly  the 
disadvantage  she  had  assumed  with  her  alias.  Mrs. 
Towyn  had  been  put  in  her  place,  one  no  more  con- 
siderable, one  hardly  so  eminent,  as  that  so  firmly 
occupied  by  the  widow  of  the  officer  in  the  Indian 
Army. 

Lucinda  maintained  her  alarmed  silence.  She 
must  leave  the  word  to  Madame  Roze.  The  dermi- 
nologist  had  her  at  a  disadvantage. 

"You  have" — the  rich  voice  paused.  A  purring 
cough  cleared  its  way  through  the  accumulations  of 
five  minutes'  silence — "You  have  come  to  me  just  in 
time.  It  is  dangerous,  it  is,  I  may  say,  disastrous" — 
the  hand  holding  the  magnifying  glass  dropped  and 
lay  in  Madame  Roze's  splendid  lap — "to  delay. 
Once  established,  a  skin  trouble  is  difficult,  some- 
times impossible,  to  eradicate." 

A  wave  of  indignation  swept  over  Lucinda's  mind. 

"I  have  surely  nothing  you  could  describe  as  a 
skin  trouble,"  she  protested. 

"Permit  me,"  said  Madame  Roze  with  hauteur. 
"I  am  making  my  diagnosis  after  careful  examina- 
tion. Skin  trouble  is  trouble  affecting  the  skin. 
Worry,  anxiety,  sleeplessness,  loss  of  appetite. 
These  affect  the  skin.  Your  skin  is  affected." 
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"What  do  you  advise?"  Lucinda  could  be  haughty 
in  her  own  way. 

"My  own  social  experience  both  in  England  and 
abroad,"  said  Madame  Roze  a  little  hurriedly,  "and 
more  especially  in  India,  where  my  husband.  Colonel 
Warrington-Bland,  enjoyed  the  personal  confidence 
of  the  Viceroy  and  others,  taught  me  to  look  first  of 
all  to  the  mind,  to  the  soul,  the  psychic  centre  of 
All,  for  the  cause  of  any  physical  blemish." 

"But  what  about  massage?"  Lucinda  was  not  in- 
terested in  psychic  centres. 

"Massardge"  —  Colonel  Warrington-Bland's 
widow  rendered  the  word  with  a  heavy  ictus  on  the 
second  syllable,  as  one  correcting  trochaic  inaccuracy 
in  her  client — "massardge  is  the  mechanical  aid 
given  when  the  psychic  cause  has  been  localized." 

"Oh,"  said  Lucinda  faintly,  "I  had  not  real- 
ized  " 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Warrington-Bland,  "the  ordi- 
nary uneducated  massurze" — again  the  sudden  star- 
tling drop  of  the  voice  on  the  second  syllable — 
"would  not  know  her  business.  You  have,  however, 
fortunately  for  yourself,  come  to  me." 

The  latter  part  of  the  statement  was  so  true  that 
Lucinda  surrendered. 

"What,  exactly,  is  psychic  aid?"  she  asked, 

"Ah" — the  colonel's  widow  showed  no  mercy  to 
the  vanquished — "that  is  my  professional  secret.  I 
cannot  explain  to  you  what  it  is.  Knowledge  is  power^ 
Mrs.  Towyn,  and  that  power  I  exercise  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  place  confidence — complete  con- 
fidence— in  me." 
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Lucinda  murmured  her  assurance  of  confidence. 

"From  all  over  the  world  they  come  to  me,"  said 
the  depository  of  the  potent  secret — "men  and 
women.  Indeed  men  quite  as  frequently  as  women." 

Lucinda  was  startled. 

"About  their  complexions?"   she  gasped. 

"Oh,  incidentally,  quite  incidentally.  The  com- 
plexion follows.  I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Towyn,  that 
many  a  man  has  grovelled  at  my  feet.  Here,  on 
the  very  rug  on  which  your  feet  are  placed  at  this 
moment." 

Lucinda  restrained  the  impulse  to  remove  her  own 
feet  from  the  place  of  masculine  grovelling  and 
waited  for  the  conversation  to  return  to  the  prob- 
lems of  her  own  case. 

"Trance  conditions,"  said  the  lady,  "do  not  al- 
ways supervene.  But  you  are  a  particularly  magnetic 
subject.  I  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  I  shall 
be  successful  in  your  case.  Indeed  I  can  already  feel 
the  symptoms  coming  on." 

The  symptoms  seemed  to  begin  with  a  rapid  blink- 
ing of  the  eyes,  followed  by  convulsive  jerkings  of 
the  frame  enclosed  in  the  powerful  corset  now  aud- 
ibly creaking  beneath  the  creaking  silk  of  Madame 
Roze's  gown. 

"Silence,  please — complete  silence." 

The  command  was  superfluous.  Lucinda  had  not 
spoken.  She  was  too  much  absorbed  in  watching  the 
symptoms  and  wondering  whether  she  should  call 
for  help,  and  if  so  whether  anyone  would  answer, 
or  if  the  man  on  the  stairs  would  know  how  to  deal 
with  trances. 
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Suddenly,  after  a  comprehensive  shudder  which 
caused  commotion  in  the  pillows  of  the  divan  and  on 
the  rug  where  so  much  was  said  to  have  occurred, 
Madame  Roze,  her  eyes  now  tightly  closed,  reached 
forward  and  seized  Lucinda  by  the  wrist. 

"Water,"  said  Madame  Roze  in  a  high  falsetto. 
"Waves.  Heat.  A  great  ship — a  liner.  It  is  ap- 
proaching port.  I  see  a  man.  Tall,  fair.  An  English- 
man. He  has  blue  eyes  and  a  moustache — like  a 
soldier.  But  he  is  not  a  soldier.  He  is  going  into 
great  danger.  Battles.  Fighting  in  the  streets.  For- 
eigners. Men  on  horses.  With  dark  hats — of  fur — 
and  top-boots.  He  too  will  fight.  But  not  yet." 

"Oh,"  said  Lucinda,  leaning  forward  and  putting 
both  hands  into  the  seer's,  "will  he  be  safe?" 

Madame  Roze  ignored  the  question,  but  she  took 
both  Lucinda's  hands  in  her  own  and  held  them 
tightly. 

"The  scene  is  changed,"  the  high  nasal  voice 
droned  on.  "I  see  a  room.  In  London.  It  has  dark 
walls.  There  Is  a  picture  over  the  mantelpiece.  It  is 
a  picture  of  a  woman  who  is  dead.  It  is  the  same 

man.  The  man  on  the  ship.  Do  you "  the  voice 

suddenly  changed,  became  deep  and  normal.  "Do 
you  know  this  man?" 

Lucinda  was  torn  between  astonishment,  dismay 
and  a  desire  to  hear  more. 

"I  may  do,"  she  said.  "Please  go  on." 

"I  cannot  re-enter  trance  conditions,  once  broken, 
without  assurance  of  confidence  from  you.  A  word  is 
enough.  Have  I  caused  you  to  recognize?  I  do  not 
ever  remember  what  I  have  seen  when  The  Voice 
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speaks  through  me.  All  is  forgotten  immediately. 
But  I  must  know  if  I  have  seen  clear." 

*'Y-yes,"  said  Lucinda.  "I  think  I  know  what  you 
have  seen — who  you  have  seen — a  friend  who  has 
gone  abroad.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  more  about 
him?" 

"I  will  try.  But  one  cannot  command  Vision.  Will 
you  place  your  left  hand  on  my  brow?  Above  the 
eyes.  There." 

Lucinda  laid  her  ungloved  hand  along  Madame 
Roze's  forehead.  The  floury  powder;  the  warm 
stickiness  of  the  face  cream  to  which  it  adhered  was 
moist  to  her  palm.  She  made  a  movement  of  with- 
drawal. 

"Not  yet.  Keep  your  hand  there,"  said  the  deeper 
of  Madame  Roze's  voices.  It  was  succeeded  immedi- 
ately by  the  high  droning.  At  the  first  words  Luan- 
da's hand  grew  steady,  pressed  down  on  the  slithery 
skin  as  her  attention  stiffened. 

"I  see  two  men  standing  beside  you  and  a  third 
who  has  passed  over.  He  is  warning  you  against  a 
dark  woman.  She  has  come  between  you  and  your 
husband.  You  are  in  danger  of  losing  his  affection. 
Your  weapon  is  your  beauty.  It  binds  you  to  him. 
You  are  a  very  lonely  woman.  I  see  you  alone.  Your 
children  leave  you.  There  is  a  third  child.  A  boy. 
Beware.  In  him  there  is  a  danger  to  your  happiness. 
Do  not  let  him  be  taken  from  you.  His  health  causes 
you  anxiety.  But  it  is  your  own  health  that  will  suf- 
fer unless  you  preserve  it  now.  You  are  in  danger. 
You  have  one  faithful  friend.  A  woman.  Trust  in 
her.  She  has  brought  you  to  this  place.  Through  her 
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you  will  attain  your  desired  escape  from  the  danger 
that  threatens.  The  Star  in  the  East  will  rise  for 
you  if  you  have  faith  and  the  will  to  victory." 

Lucinda,  puzzled  and  alarmed,  not  seeing  her 
way  clearly  through  this  confusion  of  threat  and 
statement,  wished  to  question  the  prophetess.  But 
Madame  Roze,  recovering  from  her  trance  with  a 
suddenness  and  decision  that  added  the  final  touch  to 
her  victim's  discomfiture,  shook  her  head,  dislodg- 
ing the  hand  on  her  brow  and  released  her  grasp  of 
Lucinda's  other  wrist. 

"I  can  do  no  more  to-day,"  she  announced.  "I  am 
exhausted.  You  need  not  tell  me.  I  know.  I  remem- 
ber nothing  of  what  I  saw  in  trance.  But  my  own 
condition  tells  me  how  completely  the  gift  has  dem- 
onstrated itself  to-day." 

"I  don't  quite  understand "  began  Lucinda. 

"You  cannot  hope  to  understand  ALL,  at  first.  It 
takes  time.  The  revelation  is  fuller  at  each  sitting. 
This  is  only  a  small  commencement.  The  trouble  is 
unveiled  by  degrees.  You  must  come  again.  Day  by 
day,  week  by  week,  strength  is  gained.  Full  enlight- 
enment will  come." 

"It  is  certainly  very  Interesting,"  said  Lucinda. 
"But  not  what  I  expected.  I  came  to  you  for  advice 
about  face-massage.  I  am  a  little  tired.  I  had 
hoped " 

"But,  of  course.  Treatment  Is  necessary.  It  will 
be  most  helpful.  Will  you  make  an  appointment  to 
meet  my  masseuse?  I  will  prepare  a  report  on  your 
case  for  her  and  have  the  creams  and  tonic  I  advise 
prepared." 
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"I  thought  I  made  an  appointment  for  that " 

she  faltered. 

"No — only  for  consultation.  I  am  a  consultant. 
I,  naturally,  do  not  operate.  My  activity  is  entirely 
psychic  and  scientific.  You  could  hardly  expect " 

And  indeed  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  lady 
so  unrelentingly  corseted,  so  magnificently  gowned, 
could  show  anything  but  psychic  activity.  Lucinda 
quite  saw  that. 

"Thank  you  so  much,"  she  said,  as  though  she 
were  accepting  an  invitation.  "I  will  get  my  secretary 
to  arrange  a  day  quite  soon." 

It  was  her  first  slip.  Mrs.  Towyn's  secretary  was 
an  extension  of  Mrs.  Towyn's  importance  for  which 
Psychic  Science  had  not  prepared  its  hierarch.  The 
painted  eyebrows  rose,  the  throaty  voice  took  on  an 
obsequious  inflection. 

"Certainly,  Mrs.  Towyn.  Shall  we  make  it 
Wednesday  at  the  same  time,  provisionally?" 

Mrs.  Towyn  thought  not.  She  would,  on  the 
whole,  prefer  an  afternoon  appointment.  But  her 
time  was  much  engaged.  She  would  let  Madame 
Roze  know.  The  fee  for  the  consultation  was? — 
Lucinda  hesitated,  uncertain  of  the  punctilio  of  com- 
mercial transactions  at  this  point.  But  Mrs.  War- 
rington-Bland showed  no  embarrassment. 

"You  have  had  a  consultation  with  Psychic  Aid," 
she  decided.  "If  you  wish  to  take  the  full  course, 
which  is  what  I  recommend — the  figure,"  with  a  dis- 
paraging glance  downward  from  Lucinda's  shoul- 
der to  her  knee,  "the  figure  needs  attention.  This 
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first  sitting  will   be   included   in   the   fee.   Twenty 
guineas  payable  in  advance." 

"I'm  afraid" — Lucinda  was  by  far  the  more  nerv- 
ous— "I'm  sure  I  have  not  so  much  money  with  me." 

"In  that  case,  one  guinea  for  the  sitting  and  a 
cheque  when  you  confirm  the  appointment  will  be 
sufficient." 

Lucinda  produced  a  sovereign  and  a  shilling  and 
laid  them  on  the  Moorish  table.  She  had  grown  ab- 
sent-minded. Faced  with  the  problem  of  making  out 
a  cheque  from  Mrs.  Towyn,  she  sat  on  for  a  mo- 
ment, not  beginning  even  to  take  up  her  hat  or  draw 
on  her  gloves.  Mrs.  Warrington-Bland  paused  also. 
She  made  no  movement  to  collect  the  coins.  Her  dis- 
regard of  them  was  intense.  It  extended  to  Lucinda's 
hat,  to  Lucinda's  hat-pins,  almost  to  Lucinda  herself. 

The  Duchess,  accustomed  to  keep  people  waiting, 
dreamed  on.  The  act  of  payment  had  dissipated  her 
awe  of  the  person  she  had  paid  for  frightening  her. 
Madame  Roze  had  become  no  more  than  a  hair- 
dresser, or  a  dressmaker,  with  whose  services  she 
had,  for  the  moment,  no  further  need.  Unconsciously 
she  was  waiting  for  her  to  withdraw.  She  was  un- 
aware that  a  silent  battle  was  being  waged  between 
her  own  resumption  of  her  proper  role  and  Mrs. 
Warrington-Bland's  determination  to  yield  no  inch 
of  her  gentility,  even  to  a  Mrs.  Towyn  who  em- 
ployed a  secretary. 

At  last  the  derminologist  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
Rising  to  her  feet,  with  the  sudden  rather  heavy 
stamp  sideways  which  characterizes  the  movement 
of  the  obese  when  changing  the  sessile  for  the  up- 
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right  posture,  she  drew  Lucinda's  attention  to  the 
picture  on  the  wall  behind  her. 

"Do  you  realize  its  true  significance,  Mrs. 
Towyn?"  the  deep  voice  boomed. 

Lucinda  took  up  her  hat  and  began  to  pin  it  on 
as  she  looked  at  the  picture,  turning  sideways  among 
the  cushions  to  do  so. 

"No.  I  was  wondering  what  it  meant  when  you 
came  in,"  she  confessed. 

"The  sacred  cow  of  the  East,  symbolic  of  the  di- 
vine motherhood  of  Nature — the  source  of  renewal, 
and  so  the  patron  saint  of  my  profession." 

"I  thought  Isis  was  Egyptian,"  said  Lucinda. 

"Isis  is  indeed  the  name  given  by  the  Egyptians  to 
the  same  esoteric  force.  But  we  of  the  newer,  wider 
faith  embrace  all  these  mysteries  in  one  comprehen- 
sive whole.  Purged,  of  course,  of  their  grosser  fea- 
tures. You  realize  that,  Mrs.  Towyn?" 

"Oh,  quite,"  said  Lucinda,  now  ready  for  the 
street,  and  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  need  for 
purgation  with  which  Mrs.  Warrington-Bland 
seemed  to  think  her  familiar. 

"It  might — indeed  it  certainly  would  aid  you  con- 
siderably in  your  own  case  to  have  a  copy  of  that 
picture  near  you,  on  the  wall  at  the  foot  of  your  bed 
or  in — in  your  dressing-room,  or  perhaps  your 
boudoir."  She  paused  before  extending  her  concep- 
tion of  Lucinda's  apartment — the  boudoir  was  evi- 
dently a  little  further  than  so  modest  seeming  a  client 
might  be  able  to  go  in  the  matter  of  accommoda- 
tion. 
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"Yes,"  said  Lucinda.  "It  is  very  pretty.  Do  you 
think,  it  would  be  helpful?" 

"I  know  it  would.  Helpful  in  many  ways.  Very 
helpful  in  putting  you  into  the  proper  psychic  condi- 
tion, the  state  in  which  each  touch  of  the  massurze's 
hand  would  have  a  magical  effect." 

"Would  it  take  long  to  copy?" 

"It  would  take  a  long  time,  naturally.  The  man  or 
woman  who  paints  that  picture,  even  as  a  copy,  has 
to  be  in  a  special  state  before  it  can  even  be  started. 
Fortunately  I  have  a  second  copy  available.  Framed. 
You  could  have  it  by  this  evening,  if  you  will  give  me 
your  address." 

Once  more  the  difficulties  of  the  double  life  came 
between  Lucinda  and  her  desire. 

"I  am  not  sure  yet  where  I  shall  be — I  might  want 

it  sent  to — to  Cowes — or  to  Wales — or May  I 

let  you  know  later  on?" 

"You  place  the  order."  It  was  a  statement,  not  a 
question.  Madame  Roze,  for  all  the  circumflex,  was 
of  the  bull-dog  breed.  She  had  her  teeth  firmly  into 
her  prey  by  now.  She  added  Cowes,  and  possibly 
Wales,  to  the  secretary  Mrs.  Towyn  had  admitted 
and  the  boudoir  she  had  not  denied,  and  produced  a 
note-book  and  pencil  to  register  her  triumph. 

Mrs.  Towyn  placed  her  order  and  escaped,  hur- 
rying down  the  dingy  staircase  with  ignominious 
speed  and  hailing  a  taxi  in  Hanover  Square  with 
awkward,  unaccustomed  gestures.  Not  until  she  had 
closed  the  door  of  the  cab  after  several  failures  did 
the  Duchess  begin  to  recover  her  poise.  And  the 
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more   she    regained   her   self-possession    the   more 
alarmed  she  grew. 


"You  are  very  lonely."  The  false,  squeaking  voice 
had  spoken  true  words.  Lucinda  had  no  friends.  As 
a  girl  the  broken  years  of  her  wandering  school-life 
had  made  any  lasting  companionship  impossible,  and 
she  had  never  been  able  to  write  those  letters  by 
means  of  which  the  ardent  schoolgirl  can  maintain  a 
relationship  across  half  the  world.  After  her 
mother's  death  she  had  lived  among  men,  her 
father's  cronies.  And  the  men  Captain  Moreton 
knew  had  no  conception  of  friendship  with  a  woman. 
They  either  made  love  to  her  on  their  own  behalf  or 
speculated  on  the  amorous  intentions  of  one  another 
and  on  her  probable  career  as  a  professional  beauty. 
When  she  married,  the  same  situation  repeated  it- 
self with  only  that  superficial  difference  of  attitude 
towards  a  well-protected  woman  which  distinguishes 
the  English  and  aristocratic  from  the  cosmopolitan 
crowd.  The  women  of  her  husband's  world  were 
either  jealous  of  her  beauty  or  bored  by  her  lack  of 
that  trained,  social  intelligence  that  enables  even  the 
stupidest  woman  of  the  world  to  assume  an  interest 
in  current  affairs.  Her  rank  brought  her  connexions 
and  acquaintances,  but  her  actual  life  alternated  be- 
tween huge  official  parties,  public  functions  and  the 
narrow  limits  of  passionate  adventure  and  her 
guarded  nurseries.  Within  these  bounds  she  had  for 
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many  years  found  happiness  enough.  Though  stupid 
and  not  very  sensitive,  Lucinda  was  without  essen- 
tial vulgarity.  Even  if  her  fear  of  the  Duke  and 
the  dark  consciousness  of  those  perils  over  which 
her  life  was  bridged  had  not  enforced  caution,  Lu- 
cinda would  not  have  been  tempted  by  promiscuity. 
The  admiration  she  excited  caused  her  a  mild  reflex 
excitement,  but  it  was  of  daily  occurrence  and  she 
had  become  used  to  it,  as  to  the  stimulus  of  her  bath 
or  her  physical  response  to  sunlight.  A  day  on  which 
she  had  not  been  consciously  informed  that  her 
beauty  triumphed  was  as  a  day  of  clouded  sky.  The 
gloom  would  lift.  The  sun  had  not  vanished  into 
lasting  darkness.  But  the  inevitable  break  in  the 
clouds  illuminated  without  disturbing  her  way. 

Lucinda's  nerves  were  in  perfect  order.  She  was 
completely  normal  in  her  physical  life.  After  the  first 
anguishes  inseparable  from  the  establishment  of  an 
irregular  and  secret  affair,  her  liaison  with  Gervase 
Moore  had  settled  down  into  the  regularity  of  mo- 
nogamous contentment.  Her  physical  fidelity  to  her 
lover  became  associated  in  her  consciousness  with  a 
transferred  moral  obligation  to  her  husband. 

The  Duke  had  himself  admitted  Gervase  to  her 
life,  had  allowed  the  younger  man's  function  in  his 
own  public  ambitions  to  coalesce  with  his  domestic 
policy,  and  had  tacitly  accepted  the  consequences. 
Without  reasoning  about  it,  Lucinda  in  her  turn  ac- 
cepted the  obligations  this  attitude  of  her  husband's 
entailed. 

Her  happiness  held  her  in  an  easy  bondage.  The 
physical  harmony  between  her  and  her  lover  was  of 
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that  absolute  nature  which  left  neither  of  them  any- 
thing to  desire  beyond  their  mutual  raptures.  He  had 
had  the  singular  felicity  of  ending  the  abstinence  of 
his  youth  in  the  arms  of  a  woman  who  represented 
his  ambitions,  satisfied  his  self-importance,  and  was 
at  the  same  time  intoxicating  in  her  power  both  to 
stimulate  and  to  satisfy  his  passion.  Lucinda's  case 
was  equal  to  his  own.  She  was  older  than  he  by  only 
just  so  many  years  as  sufficed  to  bring  her  natural 
sensuality  to  the  same  point  as  his  natural  desire. 
For  Lucinda,  as  for  Gervase,  this  was  first  love  in 
all  its  completeness  without  the  fevers  of  ignorance 
or  the  distress  of  those  inhibitions  that  accompany 
and  so  often  mar  the  beauty  of  younger  fulfilments. 
She  was  without  the  sensitiveness  to  be  shocked  by 
the  absence  In  her  lover  of  those  self-abnegating 
moments  which  a  more  exacting  or  more  fastidious 
woman  might  have  expected  of  Gervase  Moore  in 
vain.  And  her  intelligence,  though  of  a  low  order, 
was  sound  enough  to  rise,  under  the  stimulus  of  pas- 
sion, to  the  pitch  required  of  her  so  far  as  compan- 
ionship and  practical  interest  In  Gervase  Moore's 
career  was  concerned.   Indeed,    Gervase's  business 
being  the   Duke's   also,   Lucinda's   lot  was   simple 
enough.  The  social  duties  she  discharged  In  her  hus- 
band's Interest   furnished  the  machinery   for  Ger- 
vase's advancement;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  her 
passion  for  her  lover  served  to  render  her  more  ef- 
ficient as  a  wife  In  all  those  departments  where  the 
Duke's  Increasing  absorption  in  the  political  machine 
he  was  helping  to  organize  called  for  her  active  co- 
operation. Had  she  been  less  happy  with  Gervase 
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she  might  have  found  room  for  remorse  or  at  least 
for  some  compunction  or  distaste  for  the  subterfuges 
her  situation  still  imposed  on  her  conduct.  But,  ex- 
cepting for  the  months  before  Arenig's  birth,  these 
concealments  and  furtive  episodes  had  caused  her  no 
moral  shadow.  And  from  those  months,  and  from 
the  secret  which  should  have  been  a  sorrow  as  well, 
that  lay  hidden  in  their  history,  she  had  turned  her 
thoughts  for  so  long  that  the  very  memory  of  them 
had  faded  from  her  mind. 

The  Duke  directed  the  activities  of  her  life.  Ger- 
vase  Moore  advised  her  on  every  detail  of  it.  Be- 
tween them  they  left  her  very  little  time  to  miss  the 
friendship  of  women  in  her  own  rank.  The  hours 
she  might  have  spent  at  small  intimate  luncheons, 
or  gossiping  in  tea-time  drawing-rooms,  were  filled 
by  her  love  and  by  her  children.  Lucinda  was  too  in- 
stinctive and  healthy  a  woman  not  to  be  a  devoted 
mother,  and  the  excellent  nurses  and  governesses 
who  discharged  all  the  more  laborious  functions  of 
child-rearing  to  the  twins  and  to  Arenig  saved  her 
from  becoming  a  foolish  one.  So  she  had  not — till 
now — felt  the  need  for  a  confederate.  That  need 
which  only  another  woman  can  meet  in  the  secret 
crises  of  a  woman's  life  had  been  met  for  Lucinda 
by  Caradoc,  on  the  one  occasion  when  she  had  most 
needed  a  friend.  And  it  was  to  her  maid  she  had 
turned  ever  since.  The  Duke,  calculating  upon  a  com- 
mon risk  to  bind  the  two  women  into  a  strong  pro- 
tective alliance  for  his  heir,  had  not  cared  with  what 
grace  his  wife  endured  the  association  with  the 
child's  mother.  That  she  had  lived  to  find  in  that 
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enforced  companionship  the  comfort  as  well  as  the 
security  of  her  position  was  a  consequence  which  left 
him  indifferent. 

5 

Caradoc  admitted  a  mistake. 

"That  old  Madame  Roze  with  her  spying!  If  she 
can  shut  her  eyes  and  see  Mr.  Moore  in  a  ship  she'll 
be  seeing  you  here,  and  me — and  everything.  And 
then  it  will  be  more  money  and  no  face-massage." 

"But,  Caradoc,  she  did  see  him." 

"Yes.  But  that  was  easy.  When  I  see  any  one, 
for  the  first  time,  if  I  hold  them  by  the  hand,  I  see 
the  thing  in  the  mind.  I  have  known  many  a  lie  that 
way,  when  the  voice  says  one  thing  and  the  spirit 
shows  another." 

"But  she  didn't  seem  to  know  who  I  was." 

"No — because  it  was  of  him  not  of  yourself  that 
your  spirit  told.  But  another  time  she  will  see  other 
things.  And  there  will  be  the  things  you  tell  her." 

"But  I  didn't  tell  her  anything." 

"It  is  telling  things  to  say  that  what  she  sees  isn't 
lies.  And  she'll  see  more.  And  she'll  know  your  face. 
She's  not  minding  her  business." 

"What  am  I  to  do,  Caradoc?" 

But  it  was  beyond  the  woman's  power  to  do  more 
than  suggest  further  adventure.  She  had  the  tortuous 
evasiveness  of  the  Celt.  She  could  aid  and  abet  con- 
cealment: but  when  a  situation  presented  difficulties, 
her  only  resource  was  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into 
obscurity  and  disguise.  She  could  get  more  addresses 
of  other  people.  Lucinda  could  go  to  each  one  of 
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them  in  turn.  It  would  be  the  same,  in  the  end,  to 
have  visited  a  dozen  massage  establishments,  as  to 
have  gone  through  a  course  of  one  dozen  treatments 
at  one. 

But  it  was  not,  in  the  event,  at  all  the  same  thing. 

Lucinda,  stealing  out  in  the  early  morning  or  the 
late  afternoon,  climbing  narrow  stairs  to  tawdry 
rooms  above  small  shops  in  side-streets,  or  knocking 
at  doors  in  the  blank  walls  of  alleys  of  West  Ken- 
sington or  off  the  Edgware  Road,  grew  more  and 
more  bewildered  and  desperate  after  each  attempt. 
There  was  as  much  variety  in  the  nature  of  her  coun- 
sellors as  there  was  contradiction  in  their  counsel. 
The  one  thing  they  had  in  common  was  the  guinea 
she  paid  for  each  emphatic  assurance  that  this  was 
the  only  way. 

There  was  the  smooth-skinned,  dark-eyed  Irish- 
woman in  an  untidy  and  by  no  means  clean  basement 
in  Marylebone  who  assured  her,  in  a  rich  brogue, 
that  all  she  had  to  do  was  to  rub  the  back  of  her 
neck  with  her  thumbs  for  ten  minutes  night  and 
morning  "Loike  this."  There  was  a  neat,  bleak  lady 
wearing  very  thick-lensed  spectacles  in  a  small,  light 
room  in  Sloane  Street,  who  sold  her  two  bottles  of 
lotion  and  a  packet  of  lint,  and  said  that  iced  com- 
presses applied  at  night  were  imperative.  There  was 
a  willowy  creature  in  Bayswater  who,  by  the  light 
of  a  rose-shaded  lamp,  warned  her  against  all  other 
measures  than  the  use  of  a  secret  preparation  of  al- 
mond oil  and  orange-juice.  And  there  was  a  young 
woman  in  a  hairdresser's  shop  near  Victoria  Station 
who  actually  did  massage  Lucinda's  face  and  neck, 
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using  a  very  frothy  shampoo  powder  and  an  electric 
vibrating  machine  which  hurt  her  a  good  deal,  but 
certainly  gave  her  a  fine  flush  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  Lucinda  had  collected 
two  dozen  bottles  and  jars  of  special  creams  and 
lotions  in  addition  to  paclcets  of  medicated  lint,  and 
to  various  chin  straps,  face-washes  and  other  band- 
ages. It  was  impossible  to  use  all  of  them.  She 
could  not  sleep  in  the  face-mask.  It  smelled  of  rub- 
ber and  made  red  marks  on  her  chin.  The  iced  com- 
presses were  even  worse.  They  fell  off;  wet  her 
pillow;  gave  her  neuralgia.  One  cream  smelled  so 
powerfully  of  musk  that  it  kept  her  awake  at  night. 
Another  was  so  smooth  and  oily  that  it  made  her 
sick  to  use  it  by  day.  And  yet,  having  spent  in  con- 
sultations and  specifics  something  like  twenty-five 
pounds,  it  seemed  wasteful  not  to  persevere.  So  Lu- 
cinda anointed,  and  Caradoc  tied  on  and  wrung  out 
masks  and  compresses,  and,  what  with  worry  and 
loss  of  sleep,  her  face  grew  really  haggard  and  her 
eyes  dim  and  heavy.  Then  she  received,  by  post,  a 
circular  so  artfully  disguised  as  a  private  letter  that 
her  secretary  did  not  destroy  it.  It  was  written,  in  a 
fine  flowing  handwriting,  on  thick  deckle-edge  paper, 
with  a  gilt  monogram  in  the  left-hand  corner,  and 
in  the  right  an  address  in  Mayfair. 

"Madame,"  it  began, — 

"Your  complexion  is  suffering  from  the  east  wind  which 
has  been  unusually  prevalent  this  spring.  Your  eyes  are  red 
and  sore,  your  lips  dry  and  cracked,  your  skin  rough  and 
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irritable.  It  is  probable  that  your  hair  is  also  beginning  to 
fall  out  and  that  you  are  threatened  with  double  chin. 
The  use  of  so-called  toilet  preparations  will  only  make 
matters  worse.  The  only  hope  for  you  is  a  regular  course 
of  Skin  Food,  Wrinkle-eradicating,  Vibro-massage  and 
scientific  toning  of  the  tissues  under  expert  medical  super- 
intendence. Remember  that  it  is  worse  than  useless  to 
change  from  one  toilet  preparation  to  another.  Treatment 
must  be  regular  and  sustained  in  order  that  the  oils  and 
astringents  used  may  penetrate  to  the  roots  of  the  skin- 
pores  and  stimulate  the  delicate  nerves  and  muscles  of  the 
face  and  neck. 

"Before  it  is  too  late  you  should  consult  a  qualified 
specialist.  Every  day's  delay  is  serious. 

"I  am  willing  to  advise  you  on  the  course  best  suited  to 
your  particular  trouble,  and  suggest  that  you  should  make 
an  appointment  for  a  consultation  with  me  at  your  earliest 
convenience. 

"Yours  faithfully, 

"Otto  Rosenkranz,  M.D." 

Lucinda  was  thoroughly  frightened  by  what 
seemed  to  be  a  threatening  letter  addressed  to  her 
by  some  one  who  knew  of  her  secret  expeditions. 
The  ordinary  circular  of  any  kind  did  not  as  a  rule 
come  Into  her  hands,  and  the  device  of  the  cyclo- 
styled  appeal  in  handwriting  had  not  become 
common  except  In  appeals  for  charity. 

Lucinda  was  in  the  morning-room  with  her  secre- 
tary when  she  reached  the  letter  among  the  pile  of 
those  already  opened  and  waiting  for  her  attention. 
Her  dismay  was  so  complete  and  so  obvious  that  It 
could  not  be  Ignored  even  by  the  discreet  and  un- 
observant woman  who  took  only  the  most  perfunc- 
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tory  interest  in  the  Duchess's  correspondence.  She 
never  attempted  to  read  any  letter  that  seemed, 
when  opened,  to  be  of  a  private  nature,  and  often 
annoyed  the  Duchess  by  the  blandness  of  her  de- 
corum in  this  matter.  It  was  really  very  difficult  to 
find  a  good  secretary.  The  women  either  took  on 
intimacy;  knew  more  than  they  should;  made  them- 
selves too  indispensable,  and  had  occasionally 
disastrous  initiative,  or  they  occupied  a  dull,  am- 
biguous attitude,  neither  servant  nor  friend,  gov- 
erned by  some  difficult  etiquette  which  obstructed 
their  action  and  clouded  their  apprehension  of  any 
situation  beyond  those  provided  by  routine.  Lucinda 
could  never  hope  to  find  another  Miss  Smithson. 
That  pearl  among  women  had  been  demure  without 
self-consciousness,  kind  and  yet  not  officious,  intelli- 
gent, energetic  and  friendly,  but  never  for  one 
moment  intimate  or  tactless.  It  seemed  almost  im- 
pious to  devote  to  Heaven  gifts  which  had  fitted 
their  possessor  so  very  specially  for  service  in  the 
world. 

Mrs.  Davies  was  a  widow.  Her  shorthand  was 
not  very  good.  She  was  weak  on  Kelly  and  really 
stupid  about  making  appointments.  When  Lucinda 
began  to  dictate  notes  on  a  busy  morning  to  "Dear- 
est Jinny,"  or  "Dear  Jack,"  Mrs.  Davies  invariably 
paused  and  asked,  "Is  this  to  go  to  the  Honourable 
Jane  Merstham-Towyn?"  or  "Am  I  to  address  the 
letter  to  Lord  Wykeham?"  She  only  possessed 
the  most  obvious  information,  and  was  invariably 
tentative  and  non-committal  when  asked  for  an 
opinion  or  for  advice. 
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So  when  Lucinda,  after  a  startled  silence,  asked 
rather  sharply,  "Who  is  this  Doctor  Otto  Rosen- 
kranz?"  she  was  surprised  at  the  venom  and  energy 
of  Mrs.  Davies's  reply. 

"A  quack  and  a  cheat!" 

"Why  should  he  write  to  me?" 

"It  is  his  system.  He  writes  to  every  Society  lady 
in  turn.  I  must  apologize  for  putting  his  circular 
among  the  personal  letters.  That  I — of  all  people — 

should  not  notice  his  name "  Mrs.  Davies  was 

so  much  overcome  that  Lucinda  pressed  her  for  an 
explanation.  Mrs.  Davies  screwed  the  cap  on  to  the 
nib  of  her  fountain  pen  and  cleared  her  throat.  The 
explanation  clearly  was  going  to  be  a  long  one. 

Dr.  Otto  Rosenkranz  was  a  foreigner  to  begin 
with.  That,  Mrs.  Davies  submitted  to  the  Duchess, 
was  against  him  from  the  first.  Why  should  for- 
eigners come  to  this  country  taking  the  bread  from 
the  mouths  of  our  own  people?  Mrs.  Davies  had 
never  been  able  to  understand  why  the  Government 
allowed  it.  Lucinda,  sensing  the  backwash  of  a  storm 
that  had  lately  broken  in  the  schoolroom,  soon  after 
the  arrival  of  an  Austrian  lady  who  was  to  teach 
Laurel  and  Daphne  music  and  dancing  as  well  as 
German,  said  "Why  indeed?"  and  Mrs.  Davies 
hurried  on. 

This  Rosenkranz,  the  Duchess  might  rest  assured, 
was  no  doctor.  No  English,  Scotch,  or  even  Irish 
degree  was  his,  so  Mrs.  Davies  was  perfectly  sure. 
She  doubted  indeed  if  he  even  had  a  German  one. 
And  his  name  was  not  Rosenkranz  at  all  but  some- 
thing Bulgarian  or  Roumanian.  He  was  a  horrible 
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man.  He  did  operations  on  people's  faces.  Stretched 
the  skin  round  their  eyes  and  mouths.  The  Duchess 
would  not  believe  what  tortures  he  had  put  people 
to.  He  pumped  wax  under  their  skin  to  give  them 
Grecian  noses.  Mrs.  Davies  blew  her  own  nose  at 
this  point.  It  was  impious.  Changing  the  shape  God 
had  given  them  at  birth.  And  there  were  darker 
deeds.  The  Duchess  might  not  know  it,  but  there 
were  women,  Mrs.  Davies  could  name  them,  only 
of  course  she  wouldn't,  so  depraved  that  they  were 
willing  to  undergo  operations  on  the  figure.  The 
Duchess  bore  this  information  with  a  calm  the 
greater  that  there  was  no  need  for  Mrs.  Davies  to 
name  the  ladies  who  had  been  brought  to  the  pass 
in  question,  their  names  being  already  household 
words  among  the  younger  peeresses. 

"How  do  you  know  all  these  things  about  Dr. 
Rosenkranz?"  she  asked. 

Mrs.  Davies  flushed  and  bridled.  She  bit  her  lip. 
Her  eyes  flashed  with  unusual  scorn.  She  had,  it  was 
clear,  only  come  to  the  brink  of  her  information. 
The  Duchess's  question  was  all  that  was  needed  to 
set  her  afloat  on  its  unsuspected  stream. 

Mrs.  Davies  had  a  sister.  An  only  sister  with 
whom  she  shared  her  home,  and  for  whom,  when 
not  engaged  on  her  secretarial  duties,  she.  did 
a  considerable  service  in  auditing  her  business 
accounts.  For  that  sister,  in  private  Miss  Emma 
Dickinson,  was,  in  public  life,  none  other  than  the 
celebrated  Nancy  Carlisle.  Thus  Mrs.  Davies,  in 
that  home  life  which,  until  this  moment,  Lucinda 
had  never  even  supposed  to  exist,  so  dim  had  been 
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the  effect  of  Mrs.  Davies's  personality  during  her 
working  hours,  Mrs.  Davies  had  access  to  the  world 
of  fashion,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  deshabille  and 
of  the  subterfuges  and  expedients  to  which  it  was 
driven  in  its  race  with  Time  that  was,  as  the  excited 
little  woman  candidly  admitted,  almost  frightening. 

"I  am,  I  know,"  she  went  on,  unable  to  withhold 
any  view  of  the  position  she  was  unveiling  to  the 
Duchess,  "I  feel  as  keenly  as  she  does  herself  how 
poor  an  advertisement  I  should  be  of  my  sister's 
work.  She  inherited  all  my  parent's  good  looks.  I 
take  after  a  cousin  of  my  father's  who  had  a  very 
poor  complexion  as  well  as  spinal  curvature  and 
partial  baldness — so  I  am  content  to  remain  in  the 
background.  But  for  some  years  I  did  all  the  busi- 
ness— the  buying  and  selling,  and  the  appointments. 
We  never  advertised — our  reputation  grew  by  per- 
sonal means  alone.  That,  and  the  window  in  Bond 
Street  with  Queen  Alexandra's  letter  framed  on  an 
easel — it  was  enough.  So  I  know  that  my  sister's 
preparations  are  what  they  pretend  to  be  and  that 
her  methods  are  behind  the  youth  and  beauty  of 
half  the  ladies  in  Society  and  of  many  who,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  are  not  quite  in  it,  though 
perfectly  respectable,  and,  of  course,  very  rich." 

Lucinda  listened  with  a  rapidly  growing  interest. 

"And  did  your  sister  ever  employ  Dr.  Rosen- 
kranz?"  she  inquired,  showing  that  bluntness  of 
perception  so  characteristic  of  her  social  failure. 

Mrs.  Davies  repudiated  the  idea  with  indigna- 
tion. Her  sister  had  her  own  methods  for  face  and 
figure — sound,  medical  and  hygienic  methods.  No 
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foreign  clap-trap,  no  dangerous,  wicked  operations 
Diet  and  exercise  and  treatment. 

"What  sort  of  treatment?"  The  Duchess  was 
gaining  confidence. 

Mrs.  Davies  also  had  an  access  of  confidentiality. 
There  were  several  kinds  of  treatment.  In  the  home 
— visiting  massage;  at  Miss  Carlisle's  own  estab- 
lishment, when  electro-vibration  and  other  profes- 
sional methods  were  employed,  and,  finally,  the  Rest 
Cure  for  those  able  to  devote  a  month  or  six  weeks 
to  the  recapturing  of  the  first  fine,  vernal  elasticity. 

"The  rest  cure  sounds  delightful,"  said  the 
Duchess.  "I  am  feeling  more  than  a  little  tired  my- 
self. But  I  am  full  up  for  the  season." 

Mrs.  Davies  turned  to  the  engagement  book. 

"There  is  nothing  for  the  autumn,"  she  said,  "and 
my  sister  is  always  obliged  to  make  rest  cure  agree- 
ments months  ahead.  She  never  has  a  vacancy  at  The 
Pines," 

It  was  wonderful  how,  when  you  called  it  a  rest 
cure,  it  was  easy  to  discuss  the  whole  subject  of  per- 
sonal repairs.  Mrs.  Davies  had  enthusiasm  as  well 
as  knowledge  in  this  one  direction.  She  displayed 
tact,  she  was  capable  of  initiative.  In  half  an  hour 
she  had  outdistanced  the  memory  of  Miss  Smithson. 
She  became  the  perfect  secretary.  She  was  well  on 
the  way  to  being  the  trusted  friend. 

Mrs.  Davies  had  noticed  that  the  Duchess  was 
looking  tired.  She  had  wished  for  some  days  past  to 
suggest  that  her  sister's  aid  should  be  called  in.  It 
would  be  quite  simple  to  arrange  home  treatment 
while  the  Duchess  was  in  London;   Miss   Carlisle 
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herself  would  attend  the  Duchess.  Mrs.  Davies 
would  telephone  at  once. 

Lucinda  saw  with  relief  the  end  of  her  anony- 
mous pursuit.  The  matter  was  taken  out  of  her 
hands.  No  more  furtive,  solitary  expeditions  in  the 
early  morning.  No  more  slipping  back  into  the  house 
by  a  side  door  just  before  seven  o'clock  when  all 
but  the  main  hall  was  deserted  by  the  household, 
occupied  with  its  own  tea  and  the  schoolroom  dinner. 

Now  that  Mrs.  Davies  knew,  how  easy  to  admit 
Mrs.  Davies's  sister  without  giving  occasion  for 
gossip  or  publicity!  As  the  secretary  talked  on,  made 
suggestions,  put  through  a  telephone  call,  consulted 
engagement  lists  and  fixed  times  and  dates,  Lucinda 
realized  how  well  a  trained  and  educated  person, 
even  if  she  were  a  little  dull  and  reticent  about  most 
things,  dealt  with  this  new  need.  How  different  Mrs. 
Davies's  methods  were  from  those  of  Caradoc. 
Discretion  without  concealment  appeared  in  the  very 
wording  of  her  telephone  conversation.  "Mrs. 
Davies  to  speak  to  Miss  Carlisle.  Is  that  you,  Mary? 
Could  you  spare  time  for  the  Duchess  of  Merioneth 
yourself?  No — here.  In  the  early  morning.  Tuesday 
at  10.30," — and  it  was  over.  Mrs.  Davies  took,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  thing  around  which  Caradoc 
had  circled  whispering  and  mysterious  for  weeks, 
inventing  false  names  and  circuitous  routes  for  each 
fresh  rendezvous. 

Lucinda's  self-respect  was  at  once  restored  and  im- 
paired by  the  very  admission  she  had  been  ashamed 
to  make.  Now  that  her  purpose  was  no  longer  a 
secret  between  her  and  her  maid,  she  felt  it  increase 
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In  power.  Mrs.  Davies,  having  discovered  it,  was 
become  her  ally.  Already  the  business  of  reconquer- 
ing youth,  of  resisting  the  advance  of  time,  was 
given  its  place,  its  official  recognition,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  daily  life.  Lucinda  was  happier  than  she 
had  been  for  many  days. 

The  cool,  impersonal  voice  of  the  masseuse  was 
in  itself  a  rest  and  a  refreshment.  Her  soft,  light 
hands  moving  steadily  up  from  the  point  of 
Lucinda's  chin,  in  firm,  regular  sweeping  movement 
under  her  jaw,  behind  her  ears,  to  meet  on  her  fore- 
head, soothed  and  stimulated  her  wavering  mind. 
The  pinching  and  patting  that  brought  up  the  color 
in  her  cheeks,  the  kneading  and  rubbing  that  ironed 
out  the  frown  between  her  eyebrows,  suggested  their 
aim  before  it  was  attained,  and  gave  assurance  of 
ultimate  success. 

The  white  jars  of  lemon  and  almond  pastes;  the 
bottles  of  benzoin,  of  hamamelis,  of  orange-flower 
water;  the  blue  spirit  flame  burning  under  the  vapor- 
izer; the  high-shouldered  stone  jars  of  distilled 
water  and  peroxide  on  the  floor;  the  glass  bowl  of 
cracked  Ice  melting  slowly  on  a  marble  slab  fixed 
under  the  mirror  before  which  she  sat;  the  pile  of 
little,  square,  gauze  napkins,  used  once  for  washing 
or  wiping  away  steam  or  ointment,  or  laid,  in  many 
cold  layers,  as  compresses  over  eyes  and  at  the  turn 
of  the  throat,  and  then  thrown  away  as  so  much 
waste  tissue;  all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  hour,  be- 
came reassuring  and  attractive  by  reason  of  the 
quasi-medical  effect  it  gave  to  the  ritual  it  served. 

When  she  had  returned   day  by  day  from   her 
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expeditions  bearing  her  unaccustomed  weight  of 
packages,  creams  and  lotions  made  up  in  coloured 
jars  and  gilded  flasks,  smelling  of  violent,  hot  per- 
fumes, labelled  with  heavy  names.  Bloom  of  the 
Orient,  Rose  Pearl  Wash,  Creme  Enchanteresse, 
Lucinda  had  suffered  conscious  degradation.  Cara- 
doc  had  hidden  the  gaudy  evidences  of  folly,  know- 
ing them  for  the  disreputable  things  they  were,  glad 
to  make  their  secret  use  a  matter  of  locked  doors 
and  whispered  conference.  Now  the  plain,  white  jars 
and  corked  bottles  with  their  authentic  chemist's 
labels  stood,  without  any  concealment,  ready  for 
their  hour. 

Miss  Carlisle  arrived,  duly  announced,  and  left 
in  her  electric  brougham,  almost  conspicuously. 
Lucinda  had  even  suggested  one  day  that  the  mas- 
seuse should  stay  to  luncheon  and  had  been  made  to 
feel  this  was  a  mistake.  Miss  Carlisle  did  not  accept 
casual  hospitality  from  any  client.  She  had  as  rigid  a 
code  of  professional  etiquette  as  any  doctor.  Lucinda 
was  given  to  understand  that  three  weeks'  notice  and 
a  written  invitation  might  be  considered,  and  that 
Miss  Carlisle  was  accustomed  to  the  deepest  evening 
dress  and  the  most  polished  manners  in  her  social 
hours.  But  as,  by  the  time  these  things  had  been 
lightly  but  firmly  adumbrated  in  a  species  of  verbal 
duel,  the  Duchess  was  gagged  and  muffled  in  band- 
age and  compress,  the  issue  had  been  left  vague. 

Freed  from  the  actual  presence  of  the  masseuse, 
Lucinda  forgot  her  easily  enough  in  the  occupations 
of  her  crowded  day.  The  season  was  in  full  swing, 
her  engagements  crowded  afternoon  and  evening, 
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and  the  postponed  business  of  the  twins'  outfit  be- 
came pressing,  now  that  the  time  for  their  return 
to  Cornwall  approached. 

Miss  Billington  had  represented  to  the  Duchess 
that  her  daughters  had  really  outgrown  all  last 
year's  summer  clothes.  Their  own  maid  had  had 
several  bitter  passages  with  Caradoc  on  the  same 
theme.  It  was,  however,  Arenig  who  brought  the 
situation  home  to  the  Duchess's  conscience. 

Now  that  Gervase  Moore  was  gone,  there  was  no 
reason,  from  the  Duchess's  point  of  view,  why  the 
sittings  to  Miss  Denning  should  not  be  resumed. 
But  Ahcia  Denning  was  not  able  to  return  to 
Merioneth  House.  Her  time-table  was  filled  by  other 
engagements.  The  most  she  could  promise  was  to  go 
down  to  St.  Jermans  for  a  week  in  July.  So  the 
children  had  time  on  their  hands.  Laurel  and 
Daphne  refused  to  have  lessons  in  the  hour  set  apart 
for  the  sittings,  more  particularly  as  it  had  always 
been  understood  that  the  six  weeks  in  London  were 
not  properly  schoolroom  weeks  at  all.  And,  as 
Daphne  pointed  out,  the  Confirmation  classes  and 
learning  religion  by  heart,  as  they  were  doing,  put 
quite  a  heavy  strain  on  their  brains. 

So  they  sat  in  the  morning-room  from  ten  till 
eleven-thirty  and  Arenig  took  Alicia's  place  at  the 
easel.  A  piece  of  cartridge-paper  was  pinned  on  a 
drawing-board  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  box  of  water- 
colour  paints,  the  child  proceeded  to  copy  the 
portrait,  giving  It  an  interpretation  of  his  own. 

One  morning,  as  she  came  out  of  her  dressing- 
room,  ready  to  go  out  to  a  luncheon  party  after  an 
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hour  of  Miss  Carlisle's  ministrations,  Lucinda 
found  the  little  boy  perched  on  the  lid  of  a  chest  by 
the  landing  wall.  He  held  a  roll  of  paper  tied  with 
a  large  bow  of  pink  ribbon  in  his  hand.  His  tutor,  a 
protesting  shadow,  wavered  at  the  end  of  the 
corridor.  Arenig  marked  his  consciousness  of  the 
ineffectual  exercise  of  authority  by  an  exaggerated 
aloofness  of  manner. 

"Why,  Rennie  .  .  ."  Lucinda  was  apt  to  be  a 
little  nervous  when  the  heir  took  a  line  of  his  own. 
"Have  you  come  to  say  a  special  good-morning  to 
me  i 

Arenig  bowed  gravely  and  slid  off  his  perch. 

"This,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  pink  bow,  "is 
Daphne's  last  new  hair-ribbon.  All  her  other  pieces 
have  been  used.  Pierson  is  washing  and  ironing 
them  because  I've  taken  this  one." 

"But  you  could  easily  have  asked  some  one  for 
another  piece  of  ribbon,"  said  Lucinda. 

"Yes.  I  could  have  had  a  piece  shopped  for  me," 
Arenig  admitted.  "But  only  this  piece  would  do.  It's 
for  an  offering  from  the  twins  and  me.  To  the 
Duchess  from  her  neglected  children." 

He  held  out  the  long  white  roll. 

The  copy  of  Alicia's  unfinished  portrait  was 
recognizable,  though  distorted.  Partly  through  the 
natural  imperfection  of  the  young  draughtsman's 
skill,  and,  partly,  by  reason  of  the  didactic  purpose 
behind  his  work,  it  represented  the  little  boy  him- 
self as  a  completed  figure  while  the  two  elder  chil- 
dren in  the  chair  were  lightly  sketched  in,  their  legs, 
in  the  long  black  stockings  of  the  period,  alone  being 
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finished.  Arenig,  as  his  manner  was,  had  supplied 
this  performance  with  an  illuminated  title  on  the 
transcription  of  which  he  had  lavished  great  care 
and  every  colour  in  his  paint  box. 

"GEORGE  THOMAS  ARENIG,  MARQUESS  OF 
ABERGYNOLA\^N  AND  THE  LEGS  OF  THE 
LADIES  DAPHNE  AND  LAUREL  MERSTHAM- 
TOWYN  BECAUSE  THEY  HAVE  NO  FROCKS 
FIT  TO  WEAR." 

"That's  what  they  say,"  said  the  artist  who  had 
not  taken  his  eyes  from  the  Duchess's  face  during 
the  interview.  "It  isn't  really  true.  Only  in  spirit.  It 
means  that  their  frocks  are  much  too  short  for  their 
size.  Besides,  Alicia  really  hasn't  finished  them.  Only 
their  faces.  And  legs  are  easy  to  do.  I've  used  up  all 
my  Indian  ink  stick." 

Lucinda  rolled  up  the  painting.  She  was  annoyed. 

"You  shouldn't  waste  your  time  like  that,"  she 
said.  "What  is  Mr.  Douglas  doing?" 

"All  of  his  duty.  I  did  this  only  in  the  painting 
hour.  When  I  was  to  be  sitting  to  Alicia,  only  she 
doesn't  come.  It's  time  for  me  to  go  to  Mr.  Douglas 
now.  But  I  waited  for  you.  They  won't  let  me  hang 
about  on  the  staircase  or  near  the  hall.  And  you've 
not  been  down  to  the  morning-room  for  a  long  time. 
And  the  schoolroom  is  full  of  Madame  Ernestine." 

Arenig  spoke  slowly,  making  his  statements  one 
by  one  with  an  air  of  great  impartiality  and  detach- 
ment. The  Duchess  found  herself  checking  an  im- 
pulse to  excuse  herself,  to  account  for  her  time,  to 
promise  better  things. 
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"Put  your  picture  in  the  boudoir,  and  go  to  Mr. 
Douglas,"  she  said,  "I'm  going  out  now.  But  we'll 
all  look  at  it  together  at  tea-time.  We'll  have  tea  in 
the  morning-room.  You  can  tell  the  twins." 

As  she  hurried  down  to  the  waiting  car  Lucinda 
remembered,  and  it  was  a  consoling  thought,  that 
Arenig  was  not  going  down  to  St.  Jermans  with  them 
for  the  birthday;  that  he  was  going  to  Eton  in 
September. 
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HAT  morning  Miss  Carlisle  had  been 
obliged  to  explain  to  the  Duchess 
that  she  could  not  leave  town  to  con- 
tinue her  treatment  even  for  a  week 
in  June.  It  would  be  better  to  leave 
the  face-treatment  in  suspension  until 
the  Duchess  could  return  to  London. 

"But  I  cannot  stay  in  London  all  the  summer," 
Lucinda  had  protested. 

"Certainly  not.  But  your  Grace  will  have  finished 
her  course  of  twelve  treatments  by  the  end  of  the 
season.  In  the  early  autumn,  perhaps,  it  might  be 
well  to  consider  a  rest  cure,  particularly  for  the 
figure,  and  for  the  general  toning  up  of  the  whole 
system." 

"Could  you  do  anything  about  my  figure,"  said 
Lucinda  anxiously.  "I'm  getting  stouter  every  day." 
Miss  Carlisle  could  do  everything  about  faces 
which  had  really  gone  to  pieces.  But  the  figure  was  a 
longer,  more  complicated  job  than  the  face,  espe- 
cially such  a  face  as  the  Duchess's,  which  had  really 
not  begun  to  go  to  pieces  at  all. 

"With  your  face,  as  I  shall  leave  it  by  the  end  of 
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the  course,  and  with  ten  or  twelve  pounds  off  your 
weight,  your  Grace  would  pass  anywhere  for 
twenty-eight  or  thirty,"  Miss  Carlisle  had  said  with 
conviction. 

Lucinda's  throat  had  constricted,  her  eyes  daz- 
zled, her  breath  was  short. 

"W-wouId  it  take  long?"  she  faltered. 

Miss  Carlisle  had  removed  the  damp  and  tepid 
masses  of  cotton-wool  and  lint  from  the  Duchess's 
eyelids  and  cheeks,  and,  in  silence,  was  drying  her 
face  with  soft,  even  pressure  of  a  gauze  napkin 
that  smelt  faintly  of  orris-root  as  she  answered: 

"Not  very  long,  if  you  were  to  give  your  whole 
time  to  it.  A  month  at  Pine-Cones  would  work 
wonders." 

Pine-Cones,  as  Lucinda  knew,  was  the  house  in 
Surrey  where  Miss  Carlisle's  greatest  triumphs  were 
achieved.  Bridget  Hargrave  had  gone  there  a  tub 
and  had  returned  a  sylph.  Lucinda  made  a  rapid 
calculation. 

"I  might  manage  it  after  the  fifteenth  of  Septem- 
ber," she  said.  "But  it's  only  May  now,  and  .  .  ." 

"The  increase  in  weight  might  be  considerable 
by  that  time,"  Miss  Carlisle  conceded.  "We  had 
better  try  special  massage  and  reducing  exercises  at 
once." 

Lucinda  clutched  eagerly  at  the  straw. 

There  was,  it  appeared,  a  certain  Miss  Drane 
who  was  simply  marvellous  at  reducing  massage. 
If  she  were  not  too  heavily  involved  with  other 
ladies  it  might  be  possible  to  induce  her  to  accom- 
pany  the   Duchess   to   St.   Jermans.    Down   in   the 
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country,  with  sea-air  and  quiet,  an  hour's  massage 
and  exercises  every  morning,  and  half  an  hour  more 
massage  between  tea  and  dinner  would  prove,  in  a 
week,  whether  the  Duchess  were  amenable  to  this 
form  of  reduction. 

"It  can  do  no  harm,"  Miss  Carlisle  was  sure  of 
that,  and  it  might  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  In  any 
case  it  would  enable  them  to  decide  whether  a  month 
at  Pine-Cones  was  advisable. 

Lucinda  agreed.  Miss  Drane  was  detached  from 
her  other  chents.  Client,  not  patient,  was  what  you 
were  called,  Lucinda  had  discovered. 

But  Miss  Drane,  though  proficient  and  capable, 
was  an  embarrassment  in  some  ways.  Her  status  in 
the  house  was  a  problem.  She  was  not  willing  to 
associate  on  equal  terms  with  Caradoc,  and  Miss 
Billington  made  it  very  clear  from  the  first  evening 
at  St.  Jermans  that  the  schoolroom  air  could  not  be 
contaminated  by  the  breath  of  a  person  who  had 
not  even  the  social  standing  of  a  trained  nurse.  So 
the  poor  creature  hovered  in  a  genteel  solitude  of 
her  own,  neither  menial  nor  professional,  having 
late,  anonymous  meals  brought  to  her  on  a  tray  in 
the  telephone-room,  and  wandering  alone  in  the 
kitchen-gardens  all  the  forenoon,  or  sitting,  when  it 
rained,  in  the  small  north  bedroom  on  the  bachelor's 
landing,  which  the  housekeeper,  in  consultation  with 
Caradoc,  had  allotted  to  this  anomalous  intruder. 

It  was  inevitable  that  Lucinda  should  learn  of  this 
desolating  mode  of  life  before  the  week  was  out. 
You  cannot  be  massaged  for  the  figure  twice  a  day 
without  getting  to  hear  a  great  deal  of  what  passes 
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in  the  operator's  mind.  And  Miss  Drane,  no  longer 
young,  was  unquenchably  loquacious.  If  in  her  hours 
of  ease  a  listening  ear  had  been  at  her  disposal, 
some  of  the  overflow  from  her  stored,  retentive 
memory  might  have  passed  off  into  the  channels 
most  naturally  fitted  to  receive  it  without  harm.  As 
it  was,  Lucinda's  mind  became  Miss  Drane's  domain 
even  more  completely  than  her  body.  And  Lucinda, 
listening  to  the  gossip  of  a  first-class  extrovert, 
caught  its  infection. 

Miss  Drane  was  no  respecter  of  persons.  She  had 
slapped  and  pummelled  her  way  over  the  persons  of 
ladies  of  equal  rank  with  the  Duchess  for  many 
years.  Adipose  Royalty  had  benefited  by  her  minis- 
trations. The  secrets  of  the  bathroom,  the  records  of 
the  operating-table  were  an  open  book  to  her.  She 
knew  the  handiwork  of  Sir  Frederic  Treves  from 
that  of  Sir  John  Bland-Sutton  by  the  difference  in 
style  of  the  scars  they  left  on  the  frames  of  the 
operated.  Miss  Drane  could  tell  the  Duchess  of 
many  a  so-called  appendicitis  which  was  in  reality 
something  very  different  indeed.  The  Duchess  would 
be  surprised  to  know,  if  she  could  be  told,  the  inner 
story  of  a  recent  divorce  case.  Miss  Drane  knew 
why  a  much  discussed  debutante  had  broken  oft  her 
notorious  engagement  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage. 
She  could  tell,  and  she  did  tell,  all  that  was  known, 
and  more,  about  the  Mistenberg  scandal.  She  had 
massaged  Lord  A's  real  wife  in  the  private  lunatic 
asylum  where  the  family  kept  the  poor  lady,  and 
had  gone  straight  from  there  to  Grosvenor  Square 
to  give  the  acknowledged  Countess  exercises.  She 
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knew  the  name  of  Miss  B's  husband  and  the  reason 
or  reasons  why  O.D.  Holdenbrook  had  never 
married. 

Lucinda  had  begun  by  disliking  Miss  Drane.  The 
woman  had  pale  eyes  in  a  pale,  gaunt  face,  and  long 
yellow  teeth  in  pale  gums  from  which  her  lips  drew 
back  when  she  smiled.  She  wore  a  black  alpaca  dress 
with  maltese  lace  collar  and  cuffs,  and,  indoors  or 
out,  a  brown  hat  laden  with  a  profusion  of  debili- 
tated ostrich  plumes  adorned  her  head  during  the 
day-time. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  take  off  your  hat  while  you 
massage  me,  Miss  Drane?"  Lucinda  had  asked  on 
the  second  day,  feeling  that  the  sight  of  Miss 
Drane's  unadorned  grey  hair  could  not  possibly  be 
less  attractive  than  the  confused  and  dusty  waving 
of  the  feathers  that  straggled  and  drooped  above 
her,  as  she  lay  helpless  in  their  shade. 

"No  thanks,  Duchess,"  said  Miss  Drane,  whose 
manners  were  far  less  polished  than  Miss  Carlisle's. 
"The  masseuse  always  keeps  on  her  hat.  I've  had 
this  one  ever  since  I  massaged  Her  Royal  Hince 
Princess  Mathilde  Benzoni  for  sluggish  liver.  She 
gave  it  me.  The  feathers  are  genuine  ostrich.  From 
her  son's  ostrich  farm.  I  wash  them  in  Lux  every 
now  and  again.  I  shan't  do  them  while  I'm  here. 
Sea  air  is  bad  for  them,  as  I  dare  say  you  know  your- 
self. I  remember,  when  I  used  to  go  down  to 
Brighton  on  the  eleven-fifty  every  night  with  Mrs. 
Winston  Brougham  when  she  was  playing  Pom-Pom 
at  the  Globe.  She  always  wore  white  ostrich  you'll 
remember.   I   went   to  massage   her   to   sleep.   She 
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couldn't  sleep  without  it.  One  to  three  every  night. 
She'd  sleep  on  till  lunch  time  and  catch  the  four 
o'clock  back.  I  had  to  get  back  on  a  morning  train, 
of  course,  for  clients  in  town.  And  her  feathers 
couldn't  stand  the  sea  air.  She  had  to  have  new  ones 
so  often  that  it  got  to  be  a  case  of  giving  up  Brighton 
or  giving  up  her  feathers  particularly  as — well  you 
know  who  it  would  be.  Duchess — well  he  said,  in 
my  presence " 

It  was  no  use.  Lucinda  could  not  stop  the  clacking 
of  Miss  Drane's  tongue,  any  more  than  she  could 
stop  the  slapping  or  rubbing  and  kneading  of  Miss 
Drane's  long,  fine,  marvellously  soft  and  supple 
hands.  Miss  Drane's  hands  were  her  pride  and  care. 
They  formed  the  staple  of  such  talk  as  she  could 
spare  from  the  annals  of  her  client's  secrets. 

"My  hands  are  my  fortune — magnetic.  All  my 
magnetism  goes  into  the  palm  of  my  hands.  Turn  on 
the  left  side  now,  Duchess,  the  arm  bent  from  the 
elbow — relax.  Yes,  I  never  do  any  manual  work. 
Hardly  sew  on  my  own  buttons.  Almond  oil — pure 
almond  oil — and  olive  oil,  I  use  for  them.  And 
exercises — wrist  exercises — and  shoulder.  Nobody 
in  the  profession  has  such  hands.  Sir  Thomas  Pon- 
sonby  had  them  photographed  a  year  ago.  My  hands 
are  almost  wasted  on  you.  Duchess.  Your  nerves 
are  so  good  you  don't  need  any  magnetism.  You 
could  stand  a  heavier  pair  of  hands  than  mine.  I 
dare  say  the  massage  machine  they  talk  of — one  of 
those  American  inventions — would  suit  you.  You're 
in   wonderful   condition,   once   we   get  your  weight 
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down.  Now  the  Duchess  of  Munster  .  .  .  flabby 
isn't  the  word.  .  .  ." 

Lucinda  had  a  sudden  vision  of  the  Duchess's 
bench  at  a  Concert  at  Buckingham  Palace  the  week 
before,  and  remembered  how  the  wife  of  an  ex- 
Ambassador  had  said  to  her: 

"You  look  like  a  flower  among  thern,  my  dear. 
The  old  cook,  the  old  nurse,  and  the  old  cocotte 
should  keep  as  far  away  from  you  as  they  can." 

Lucinda  smiled,  closed  her  eyes  luxuriously,  and 
made  no  effort  to  resist  Miss  Drane  any  more. 

Miss  Drane  knew  all  about  Pine-Cones.  It  was  a 
miraculous  place.  She  could  tell  to  an  ounce  how 
much  weight  a  famous  actress  had  lost  there  in  a 
week;  to  a  millimetre  how  many  lines  had  vanished 
from  the  face  and  neck  of  a  reigning  beauty  during 
her  rest-cure.   Miss   Drane   was   all   for  rest-cures. 

"It  sounds  well.  And  it  explains  everything  when 
you  come  back  again.  And  I  can  tell  you — Duchess, 
some  things  need  an  explanation.  Little  Lady  Tiger 
Ditchmere — well  she  had  a  rest-cure  last  autumn. 
Six  weeks  of  it.  .  .  ." 

There  was  the  question  of  expense.  Lucinda  had 
a  small  Income  of  her  own.  She  had  an  allowance 
from  the  Duke  for  her  pin-money  and  another  for 
the  schoolroom  and  nursery.  These  were  adequate 
but  not  extravagant,  and  Lucinda  only  just  managed 
to  keep  her  expenditure  level  with  her  income.  Three 
weeks  or  a  month  at  Pine-Cones  would  not  leave 
her  much  out  of  a  hundred  pounds.  In  the  half-hour's 
complete  rest  in  a  darkened  room  which  was  obliga- 
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tory  under   Miss   Drane's   direction,   Lucinda    had 
ample  time  for  calculations. 

The  story  of  Miss  Drane's  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  Miss  Billington,  of  Mademoiselle's  Gallic  im- 
pudence, of  the  Celtic  presumption  of  Caradoc 
glimmered  and  grew  in  Miss  Drane's  daily  mono- 
logue. It  disturbed  Lucinda  for  some  days.  Then  it 
became  welcome,  as  suggesting  the  means  of  escape. 

If  there  were  no  Mademoiselle;  if  there  were  no 
Miss  Billington;  no  schoolroom;  no  schoolroom 
maids,  St.  Jermans  could  be  shut  up  for  part  of 
the  year — for  three  school-terms — nine  months. 
School  terms,  Lucinda  remembered,  lasted  three 
months  at  a  time.  The  Spring  Term,  the  Sum- 
mer Term,  the  Autumn  Term,  and  there  were  six 
weeks  in  the  summer  when  you  went  to  the  sea. 

There  would  be  school-fees,  of  course,  but  even 
at  Ascot  Towers,  which  was  the  school  the  Duke 
had  had  in  mind  when  he  spoke  of  sending  the  twins 
away,  the  children  would  cost  less  than  they  did  at 
St.  Jermans. 

In  September,  Gervase  would  be  back  again.  And 
If  the  twins  were  at  school  .  .  .  Lucinda  looked 
back,  longing  to  recapture  the  untrammelled  years 
when  Daphne  and  Laurel,  in  uncritical,  unremem- 
bering  infancy,  dwelt  apart  In  a  nursery  world  where 
time  was  divided  by  a  constant  routine  that  left  their 
mother  free  to  live  and  love  without  fear  of  their 
interruption  or  surmise. 

Now  they  were  not  content  unless  they  shared  or 
could  follow  every  movement  of  her  day  when  she 
was  with  them.  And  they  were  beginning  to  rebel 
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against  life  at  St.  Jermans,  suggesting  that  the 
schoolroom  should  have  its  headquarters  now  in 
London,  which  was,  indeed,  a  reasonable  request. 
Miss  Billlngton  herself  had  already  pointed  out  that 
the  best  masters,  the  wider  opportunities,  could  not 
be  secluded  for  their  sole  benefit  and  that  they  had 
now  reached  an  age  when  museums,  picture  gal- 
leries, concerts  and  lectures  should  be  available  for 
their  daily  instruction  and  development. 

Lucinda  lay,  watching  the  green  reflection  thrown 
on  the  ceiling  by  the  June  sunshine  through  the 
leaves  of  chestnut  trees  outside  her  room,  and  saw 
her  days  riddled  by  the  demands  and  the  interroga- 
tions of  her  daughters.  Already  they  left  her  no 
peace.  That  very  morning  Miss  Drane,  having  pro- 
longed her  operations  oblivious  of  the  passage  of 
time  in  the  excitement  of  reconstructing  a  libel  case, 
most  of  the  evidence  of  which  had  been  taken  in 
camera.  Daphne  had  come  thumping  at  the  door. 
It  was  past  eleven  o'clock.  And  wasn't  the  massacre 
over  she  had  wanted  to  know?  Because  Benson  had 
brought  in  two  perfectly  darling  ponies  from  Bod- 
min that  were  just  what  they'd  been  looking  for  and 
would  Lucinda  come  out  and  buy  them?  So  Lucinda 
had  cut  short  her  rest  and  gone  down  to  the  stable- 
yard  and  had  temporized  about  the  ponies,  saying 
that  as  neither  Gervase  nor  the  Duke  could  see  them 
she  must  leave  it  for  Major  Willoughby,  the  agent, 
to  decide  whether  it  was  really  worth  while  buying 
two  more  mounts  for  the  twins  just  now,  when  they 
expected  to  be  away  for  the  summer  and  wanted  to 
be  in  London  in  the  autumn. 
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There  had  been  a  little  trouble  over  this.  Daphne 
and  Laurel  were  getting  spoilt.  They  wanted  every- 
thing: to  be  in  London  and  to  have  things  at  St. 
Jermans  at  the  same  time.  And  they  were  really 
tiresome  about  Miss  Drane. 

She  was  taking  a  longer  rest  after  the  evening 
massage  to  make  up  for  missing  so  much  in  the 
morning.  To-morrow  would  be  the  children's  birth- 
day and  she  would  have  to  give  up  the  afternoon 
massage  altogether.  It  was  annoying.  And  expensive 
too.  Miss  Drane's  week  was  not  calculated  in  terms 
of  the  number  of  hours'  work  she  did,  but  rather  in 
those  of  the  hour's  work  she  actually  was,  or  pos- 
sibly might,  have  been  missing  in  town.  Lucinda  felt 
extravagant  to  be  paying  for  an  eight-hour  day  and 
only  utilizing  one  of  those  eight  hours  herself. 


The  first  week  of  October  was  still  and  golden. 
The  sun-warmed  pine-woods  glowed  with  the  stored 
heat  of  summer.  No  autumn  night  frost  had  yet 
shrivelled  the  mellowed  green  and  clear  amber  of 
the  chestnuts  that  filled  the  valley  behind  the  hills. 
In  the  stubble  of  the  bracken  that  had  been  cut  and 
carted  away  before  Michaelmas,  the  fallen  pine- 
cones  lay,  dry  and  open,  their  clubbed,  brown  petals 
stretched  wide,  their  core  shredded  and  thin.  Tinder- 
wood  would  not  be  needed  at  Pine-Cones  in  such  an 
autumn,  nor  throughout  the  winter  to  follow.  Every 
evening,  from  five  to  six,  the  inmates  of  the  Rest 
House  came  out  with  huge,  white,  willow-baskets 
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and  stooped  and  rose,  in  rhythmic  concentration, 
crossing  the  twelve  acres  of  woodland  in  diagonal 
lines,  gathering  pine-cones  for  the  evening  fires. 

Four  baskets-full  were  Lucinda's  portion.  Each 
patient  gathered  her  quota  of  pine-cones  as  an 
evening  exercise.  To  stoop;  to  rise;  to  lift  handfuls 
of  pine-cones  till  they  were  heaped  above  the  brim 
of  the  tall  baskets;  to  carry  the  light,  crisp  load  in 
to  the  woodshed,  and  hand  it  to  be  emptied  by 
George,  the  out-door  man,  took,  in  this  season  of 
plenty,  rather  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
Lucinda  had  ten  minutes  of  her  hour  to  waste  by 
the  time  her  last  load  was  safely  delivered  and  her 
basket  had  been  put  away  for  the  night. 

She  stood,  pulling  off  the  long,  loose  wash-leather 
gloves  she  wore  to  protect  her  hands  during  the 
cone-gathering,  and  watched  the  scene  before  her 
with  quiet,  smiling  eyes.  All  week  long  the  whirring 
of  pheasants,  rocketing  up  from  the  flushing-points 
of  the  coverts  in  the  chase  that  ran  parallel  with  the 
Pine-Cone  land,  had  mingled  with  the  noise  of 
beaters  and  the  cracking  of  shots.  But  to-morrow 
would  be  Sunday  and  the  last  shot  had  been  fired  for 
the  week-end,  more  than  an  hour  ago.  The  sunset 
was  reddened  by  a  low  line  of  cloud,  seeming  to 
threaten  rain,  but  no  wind  moved  in  the  stillness 
over  the  hill-side,  or  above  the  moor,  and  the  sighing 
murmur  of  the  pine  trees  had  not  been  heard  since 
dawn.  The  crackle  of  dried  twigs  and  short  bracken- 
stubble  as  they  broke  under  the  tread  of  the  fir- 
cone gatherers  might  have  been  the  noise  of  a 
newly-lit  fire,  so  hot  was  the  air,  so  pungent  the 
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scent  of  resin  that  breathed  through  the  aisles  of 
the  wood  and  lay,  as  if  in  a  deep  pool,  in  the  little 
clearing  where  Lucinda  waited. 

She  was  almost  through  her  rest-cure.  In  another 
three  days  it  would  be  over.  Already  she  had  begun 
to  feel  that  pull  towards  the  normal  routine  of  life 
which  comes  when  any  change  has  done  its  work  on 
a  tired  or  discontented  spirit. 

But  it  was  not  because  of  boredom  that  she  would 
be  glad  to  leave  Pine-Cones.  The  life  there  had  been 
full  of  occupation  and  variety.  Every  hour  had  its 
task,  its  exercise  or  rest;  its  dose  or  its  drink;  its 
bath  or  its  massage.  The  system  was  planned  to 
amuse  as  well  as  to  fortify.  And  the  company  too 
had  proved  far  less  trying  than  Lucinda  had  feared. 

To  begin  with,  every  one  in  the  house  was  known 
by  the  number  of  the  room  she  occupied.  Some  of 
their  faces  were  familiar  to  her  when  she  came,  but 
she  knew  none  of  her  companions  except  as  vaguely 
remembered  figures  from  the  outskirts  of  her  life. 
If  any  of  them  recognized  her  they  observed  the 
convention  which  preserved  their  own  anonymity  as 
well  as  hers  when  addressing  her;  though,  possibly, 
those  who  drifted  into  friendships  with  one  another 
as  they  met  for  their  early  morning  walk  or  their 
afternoon  swim  in  the  open-air  bath  in  the  stone- 
tank  half-way  down  the  hillside,  were  not  so  discreet 
in  their  private  confidence  to  one  another. 

Lucinda  herself  made  no  alliance  of  this  kind. 
For  the  first  day  or  two  she  had  been  plunged  in 
real  dejection  at  the  realization  of  what  company 
she   had  voluntarily   consented   to   keep    for    three 
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weeks,  unrelieved  by  any  association  with  her  own 
world.  Even  Caradoc  had  been  excluded  from  the 
cloistered  rule  of  the  rest-cure.  Miss  Carlisle's 
success  depended  in  many  ways  on  the  precautions 
she  took  against  sporadic  indiscretion.  There  were 
secrets  at  Pine-Cones  more  vital  than  those  con- 
nected with  the  identity  of  her  patients.  The  still- 
room  where  Lucinda's  breakfast  orange  was  peeled 
and  pulped  was  as  carefully  guarded  from  the 
observant  eye  of  any  one  not  on  the  staff  as  were 
the  electric-treatment  cabinets  and  the  Turkish  bath- 
rooms in  the  basement  of  the  house  whither  the 
really  rheumatic  and  the  shapelessly  obese  members 
of  the  company  were  shepherded  by  calm,  silent 
nurses  an  hour  after  sunrise. 

The  rule  of  the  house  was  fixed  by  the  sun, 
Lucinda  was  called  at  6,  and  given  a  glass  of  Apenta 
water  instead  of  tea.  Her  breakfast,  a  pulped 
orange  and  two  slices  of  whole-meal  bread,  was 
brought  to  her  room  at  7.  At  7.30  she  had  a  cold 
bath,  plunging  in  and  out  and  being  rubbed  down 
by  a  vigorous  attendant  for  ten  minutes.  From  8  to 
10  she  walked,  wearing  a  complete  outfit  of  woollen 
garments  and  large,  low-heeled  shoes.  The  walk  was 
always  the  same — up  and  down  the  sandy  hills, 
across  Farley  Heath,  through  Hurt  Wood,  and  back 
by  Shamley  Green — seven  and  a  half  miles.  And 
she  must  not  be  more  than  ten  minutes  late  for  the 
shampoo  and  massage  that  followed.  At  1 1  she  had 
a  glass  of  hot  milk  with  an  egg  beaten  up  in  it,  but 
no  sugar,  and  sat  on  her  balcony  for  a  sun-bath,  until 
12,  when  she  did  breathing  exercises  for  ten  minutes 
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before  dressing.  At  12.30  the  whole  company  met 
for  the  mid-day  meal  of  cold  ham,  green  salad,  rusks 
and  apples,  stewed  in  water  only,  and  eaten  with 
honey  instead  of  sugar.  From  2  to  3.30  the  short 
walk,  down  through  the  chestnut  woods  to  the  level 
crossing  at  Albury  and  back  by  Little  London,  where 
there  was  a  post  office  at  which  Lucinda  called  for 
her  letters,  it  being  a  rule  that  no  letters  should 
arrive  by  post  for  patients  during  the  cure.  This 
restriction  served  a  double  purpose.  It  defeated 
curiosity,  deprived  gossip  of  its  strongest  mainstay 
and  provided  the  indolent  with  a  spur  to  exercise, 
Little  London  being  a  steep  three  miles  from  the 
gates  of  the  Pine-Cones  and  patients  being  for- 
bidden, even  if  willing,  to  carry  any  letters  but  their 
own.  At  4,  tea — China  tea  served  with  slices  of 
lemon,  two  lightly  boiled  eggs,  and  a  plate  of  thin 
brown  bread  and  butter.  And  then,  from  5  to  6, 
wet  or  fine,  the  pine-cone  gathering.  Then  a  hot 
bath,  then  five  minutes'  massage  and,  after  that, 
sleep,  deep  and  dreamless  and  rejuvenating.  There 
was  a  small  glass  of  light,  sparkling  and  effervescing 
drink  to  be  taken  if  sleep  did  not  come  within 
quarter  of  an  hour,  but  Lucinda  never  drank  It  all. 
Every  night  her  nurse  placed  It  by  her  bedside  and 
each  morning  it  had  disappeared,  taken  away  in  the 
small  hours  by  the  watchful  attendant  who  reported 
on  each  patient's  sleep  with  a  coming  and  going  so 
silent  that  Lucinda  was  never  aware  of  it.  Once  or 
twice  she  had  tasted  the  draught  and  knew  that  it 
was  pleasantly  bitter.  Its  effervescence  persisted 
much  longer  than  that  of  champagne  or  any  min- 
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eral  water.  She  noticed  the  same  taste  and  quality  in 
a  fainter  degree  in  all  the  water  given  her  to  drink. 
She  had  heard  two  patients,  at  a  table  next  her  own 
in  the  dining-room,  comment  on  this  taste  and  con- 
fide to  one  another  that  the  water  contained  a  secret 
drug  of  Miss  Carlisle's,  good  for  the  complexion, 
most  probably  arsenic. 

Lucinda  was  glad  that  there  were  only  nine 
patients  in  the  house  which  was  organized  to 
accommodate  twelve,  so  that  the  tables  for  two  in 
the  dining-room  were  not  so  filled  that  it  was  con- 
spicuous for  her  to  take  her  meals  alone. 

Her  first  sight  of  the  long,  low  room  lit  by  win- 
dows opening  on  to  a  bank  that  sloped  upwards  and 
sent  a  green  reflection  of  the  grass  and  ferns  that 
covered,  as  far  as  the  white  cloths  of  the  little  tables, 
was  dismal  enough.  She  had  arrived  on  a  grey  after- 
noon just  in  time  for  tea.  Two  boiled  eggs  had  made 
a  cheerless  meal,  eaten  in  the  company  of  eight  un- 
known women  all  wearing  tennis  shoes,  grey  Jaeger 
skirts  and  flannel  blouses,  open  at  the  neck,  which, 
in  1909,  gave  them  a  distressingly  inelegant  appear- 
ance. Lucinda  was  depressed,  almost  to  tears,  as  she 
looked  at  her  companions.  Like  convicts,  she  thought 
them.  Their  heads  were  appalling.  No  curling  iron, 
no  hairdressing  skill  had  been  employed  upon  them 
since  their  entrance  to  Pine-Cones.  The  daily 
shampoo,  the  rigours  of  the  Turkish  bath  and  of  the 
swimming  pool  imposed  the  same  severity  on  all. 
Hair  was  worn  plaited,  when  long  enough,  and  tied 
with  a  firm  bow  of  ribbon,  so  that  the  eight  middle- 
aged  women,  some  too  fat,  some  too  thin,  all  of 
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them  with  signs  of  maturity  in  face  and  figure, 
looked  like  a  collection  of  battered  and  over-ripened 
schoolgirls,  after  a  distressingly  exhausting  hockey- 
match.  But  they  had  not  the  air  of  defeat.  As 
Lucinda  watched  them  she  noticed  that  none  of 
them,  not  even  the  stout  and  wrinkled  being  who  en- 
joyed a  morose  solitude  at  another  table,  shared  her 
own  gloom.  The  others,  sitting  in  twos  or  threes, 
chattered  together,  cracking  their  eggs  and  sipping 
their  tea  in  elderly  high  spirits,  with  easy  laughter 
and  a  kind  of  restrained  girlishness,  as  though  they 
all  were  feeling  well,  and  comfortable,  and  quite 
content. 

Lucinda,  her  black  velvet  tricorn  hat  still  perched 
on  the  curls  and  twists  of  her  elaborately  dressed 
hair,  and  still  wearing  the  grey  coat  and  skirt  with  its 
cut  steel  buttons;  the  frilled  lace  blouse;  the  pearls; 
the  white  gloves;  the  high-heeled,  Cuban  shoes  in 
which  she  had  travelled,  looked  for  a  mirror  that  her 
own  reflection  might  reassure  her  that  she  was  not 
like  one  of  these.  But  there  was  no  mirror  in  the 
room. 

She  was  to  discover  that  there  was  only  one 
mirror  at  Pine-Cones,  a  tall  cheval  glass  in  the  little 
reception-room.  You  saw  yourself  when  you  arrived, 
and  when  you  departed.  Between  those  glimpses  you 
only  saw  the  others.  And,  as  every  woman  who  came 
to  Pine-Cones  had  been,  or  still  was,  or  had  always 
believed  herself  to  be  a  beauty,  the  contemplation 
of  other  women  at  a  disadvantage  was,  in  most  in- 
stances, exhilarating  enough.  Lucinda  was  no  excep- 
tion. She  knew  that  she  never,  even  at  her  worst, 
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could  look  as  awful  as  some  of  these  people.  And, 
as  she  grew  accustomed  to  the  uniformity  of  their 
costume,  varied  only  by  the  difference  in  colour  of 
the  belts,  bows  and  ties  they  wore,  she  began  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  fundamental  good  looks 
obscured  by  their  raiment,  and  to  see  that  some  of 
them  were,  indeed,  almost  lovely;  that  they  all  had 
possibilities. 

It  was  strange  to  hear  mature,  sophisticated 
voices,  to  distinguish  the  chatter  of  the  world,  in 
the  habit  of  this  oddly  immature-looking  company. 
It  seemed  impossible  that  creatures  who  did  not 
know  how  to  dress  should  know  so  glibly  how  to 
talk.  There  was  a  cosmopolitan  babel — a  mixture  of 
tongues  in  the  chorus.  There  was  a  Frenchwoman 
among  them.  Lucinda  fancied  that  the  red-haired, 
sallow-faced  creature  who  wore  a  bright  blue  tie  was 
Italian.  Her  hair  was  clearly  dyed;  it  made  the 
darkness  of  the  tired  eyes  over-conspicuous.  She 
closed  her  own  eyes  for  a  moment.  Except  for  the 
lack  of  a  male  note,  the  talk  still  might  have  been 
in  the  hall  of  the  Hotel  Bristol  at  Beaulieu  after 
tennis  one  afternoon  at  Easter-time.  There  was  the 
same  smell  of  tea  and  of  roses  and  of  perfume. 
Powder  and  rouge  were  forbidden,  but  bath  salts 
and  hair  lotions  and  one  cigarette  at  tea-time  for 
those  who  could  not  do  without  It  were  allowed. 
And  the  whole  house  was  gay  with  bowls  of  cut 
flowers  and  warm  with  the  sun-soaked  air  of  out- 
of-doors  and  the  leaping  of  the  wood  fires  that  were 
lighted  in  each  room  at  five  o'clock.  It  was  queer, 
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anomalous,  a  little  frightening.  Lucinda  had  not  been 
at  all  sure  that  she  would  stay. 

But  the  next  day,  conscious  that  her  own  brown 
hair  made  a  plait  that  reached  nearly  to  her  waist 
and  ended  in  curls  below  the  bow  of  old-rose  ribbon 
that  matched  the  tie  she  had  chosen  to  wear  with 
her  flannel  slcirts,  Lucinda  changed  her  mind.  She 
felt  an  elation  she  could  not  have  supposed  possible 
last  night  as  she  entered  the  dining-room,  a  little 
tired  by  the  morning's  exercise,  but  hungry  for  food 
and  aware  of  the  silent  comment  her  appearance 
was  causing  among  her  fellow-patients.  Miss 
Carlisle  was  a  practical  psychologist.  The  return  to 
a  school-girl's  dress  might  make  all  the  others  look 
ridiculous,  but  it  gave  each  individual  patient  a  sense 
of  youth  and  ease,  and  disposed  the  collective  mind 
towards  following  a  set  routine  and  a  fixed  time- 
table again.  Youth  must  be  renewed  in  the  mind,  if 
the  body  were  to  benefit  by  the  treatment  she  pre- 
scribed. 

The  beauty  doctor,  Nancy  Carlisle,  had  taken  a 
degree  in  medicine,  lived  at  Pine-Cones,  motoring 
the  thirty  miles  in  and  out  to  her  Bond  Street  head- 
quarters five  days  a  week,  visiting  her  resident 
patients  for  five  minutes  every  morning,  and  devot- 
ing the  whole  of  Saturday  to  a  detailed  inspection 
of  each  case.  Nancy  Carlisle  was  a  very  remarkable 
woman. 

3 

Lucinda  turned  her  eyes  from  the  sunset  and 
looked  into  the  wood.  The  pine  trees  were  not  so 
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thickly  placed  that  they  obscured  the  distances.  They 
had  been  thinned  out  so  as  to  give  ample  space  for 
the  fallen  cones  to  dry  and  ripen  on  the  soft  carpet 
of  pine-needles  and  among  the  little  tufts  of  whin, 
their  round,  small  leaves  now  crimson  on  their  yel- 
lowed stalks  that  glowed  at  the  edge  of  the  wood 
and  between  the  gorse  on  the  common  around  it. 

Two  patients  had  left  since  her  arrival.  Only  six 
of  the  original  number  were  still  there,  and  three 
more  would  go  when  Lucinda  went  on  Monday. 
Lucinda  felt  a  happy  thrill  of  expectation  at  the 
thought  of  her  last  half-hour  at  the  Pine-Cones.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  house  for  each  inmate  to 
appear  at  her  last  meal  in  the  clothes  she  had  worn 
on  arrival,  or  in  others  specially  ordered  for  her 
departure.  In  many  instances  new  clothes  had  to  be 
fitted  to  figures  modified  by  treatment  out  of  all 
relation  to  their  arriv^ing  state.  In  some,  the  im- 
provements were  those  of  bearing  and  complexion; 
in  all  they  were  marked,  and,  in  the  least  con- 
spicuous cases,  the  change  from  the  simplicity  and 
rigour  of  the  patient  to  the  dressed  elegance  of  the 
woman  of  the  world  was,  in  itself,  enough  to  create 
a  most  flattering  impression  of  the  cure  effected. 

The  little  Italian,  her  red  hair  still  a  little  dry  and 
tousled  as  dyed  hair  must  be,  was  gathering  her 
last  basketful  of  cones  with  a  lithe  suppleness  that 
gave  her  slender  figure  the  effect  of  girlhood.  Some 
yards  away  a  robust  Englishwoman  of  forty-five 
raised  her  basket  to  her  shoulder  and  marched  with 
a  springing  gait  between  the  boles  of  the  pine  trees. 
The  aged  form  of  the  patient  who  occupied  the 
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room  next  to  Lucinda  stooped  and  rose  with  surpris- 
ingly little  difficulty,  though  her  cone-gathering  was 
rather  slower  than  that  of  her  companions.  Lucinda 
heard,  every  morning  and  evening,  the  crackling  and 
snapping  of  the  rubber  belt  which  confined  her  neigh- 
bour's superfluous  tissue  from  breast  to  thigh.  This 
garment  had  to  be  drawn  on  and  off  with  enormous 
difficulty  and  some  pain,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
encouraging  words  shouted  above  the  groans  and 
cries  of  the  victim  by  the  attendant  who  superin- 
tended the  operation.  But  the  matutinal  torture 
could  not  be  as  severe  as  it  sounded,  for  Mrs.  Six  in- 
creased in  agility  day  by  day,  and,  as  she  passed  on 
her  way  to  the  fuel-house,  the  sunset  illuminated 
her  withered  face  and  showed  it  smiling  faintly  with 
gratified  vanity  and  physical  well-being.  Mrs.  Six 
had  told  Lucinda  that  morning  that  she  had  lost 
a  stone  in  weight,  and  that  new  hair  was  growing 
on  her  aged  scalp.  She  felt  years  younger.  She  was 
beginning  to  be  able  to  read  again.  This  euphemism 
covered  the  fact  that,  having  recovered  a  certain 
amount  of  tone  during  the  three  months  of  her  cure, 
old  Mrs.  Six  was  able,  by  holding  a  very  light  novel 
printed  in  very  large  type  at  arm's  length  in  public, 
to  make  out  the  difference  between  the  conversa- 
tional and  the  descriptive  pages.  In  private,  with  the 
aid  of  spectacles,  she  read  ahead  for  a  chapter  or 
so,  and  thus  was  in  a  position  to  discuss  the  book 
with  other  Inmates  who  had  borrowed  it  from  Miss 
Eight.  Miss  Eight  was  a  younger  woman  than  most 
of  the  party.  She  had  come  into  money  when  she 
was   thirty,   and   having  spent   a   long,   suppressed 
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minority  under  the  restrictions  of  a  tyrannical 
parent's  will,  was  now  determined  to  improve  her 
person  so  as  to  fit  the  position  she  intended  to  buy 
for  herself  in  a  society  from  which  she  had  been 
shut  out  till  now.  Her  sojourn  at  Pine-Cones  was  to 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  improving  her  looks  and 
extending  her  acquaintance  among  the  idle,  the  rich, 
and,  she  hoped,  the  distinguished  and  aristocratic. 
She  had  supplied  herself  with  a  small  library  of 
current  fiction  and  a  dozen  boxes  of  Fuller's  choco- 
lates for  sycophantic  use.  But  the  rule  of  the  house 
had  made  the  chocolates  of  none  effect.  Miss  Eight's 
fellow-patients  were  not  only  dieted,  but  of  an  age 
when  the  craving  for  sweets  is  no  longer  insistent. 
The  only  headway  she  made  by  means  of  the  bon- 
bons was  in  the  hearts  of  the  youth  of  Little  London, 
ten  children  strong,  with  whom  she  acquired  merit 
that  was  of  very  little  use.  Still,  she  had  made 
progress  and  would  leave  the  place  with  an  extended 
visiting-list  as  well  as  a  very  much  improved 
complexion. 

Lucinda  was  on  speaking  terms  with  five  or  six 
of  her  fellow-patients;  but,  though  most  of  them 
had  confided  their  real  names  to  her,  she  had,  with- 
out any  difficulty,  maintained  her  own  reserve.  She 
was  never  at  the  best  of  times  a  chatterer.  Her  lack 
of  animation  and  her  power  of  good-humoured 
silence  had  together  supplied  her  with  a  semblance 
of  dignity,  long  before  the  circumstance  of  her  life 
gave  her  manner  the  weight,  and  her  pleasant  bear- 
ing the  graciousness,  proper  to  her  station.  So,  as 
Mrs.    Five,   she    almost   automatically   resisted   an 
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occasional  and  only  very  mild  temptation  to  pay 
back  in  its  own  coin  the  inevitable,  though  unsolicited 
confidence  of  some  more  gregarious  and  indiscreet 
companion. 

There  was  not,  after  all,  much  time  for  con- 
fidences at  Pine-Cones.  Day  by  day,  as  the  regular 
life,  the  keen,  sweet  air  of  the  hills  and  moorland, 
the  exercise,  the  low  diet  and,  possibly,  the  tonic 
water  everybody  drank,  did  their  work,  Lucinda 
found  herself  absorbed  in  the  routine  and  became 
immersed  in  a  growing  pleasure  in  it.  There  was  a 
gymnasium  for  wet  days,  a  manicurist  for  the  half- 
hour's  rest  if  needed,  and  a  resident  hair-specialist 
who  treated  the  grey  and  stimulated  the  healthy 
scalps  under  her  care  by  vigorous  brushing  and 
shampooing  twice  a  week.  This  left  a  bare  ten 
minutes  for  the  daily  letter  Lucinda  tried  to  write 
to  the  twins,  who  were  reporting  more  favourably  on 
their  first  fortnight  at  school  than  Lucinda  had 
expected  or  they  themselves  had  intended  to  do. 

"It's  great  fun  being  your  daughters  though  far  less 
beautiful,"  wrote  Daphne  at  the  end  of  her  third  day  at 
Moorfields.  "One  of  the  girls  here,  has  a  mad  pash  for 
you.  She  saw  you  at  the  Flower  Show  in  May.  Her 
mother  is  Lady  Celia  Davenport  who  has  the  famous  col- 
lection of  aquileejer  I  think  that's  how  its  spelt  they're  the 
same  thing  as  the  flower  we  call  Columbines  you  know 
darling  and  she  brought  her  up  for  the  flower  show  and  you 
were  there  and  they've  got  Duchess  of  Merioneth  growing 
as  standards  in  the  quil — you  know — garden  and  Marian 
says  they're  too  lovely  above  the  mauve  and  purple  ones,  so 
she  had  your  photograph  from  the  front  page  of  The  Queen 
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framed  and  it's  in  her  cubikel  and  she  has  flowers  in  a  vase 
in  front  of  it.  I  wonder  she  doesn't  have  candles  though 
perhaps  that  wouldn't  be  allowed.  And  she's  getting  fright- 
fully keen  on  me  but  it  leaves  me  quite  calm  as  its  being 
your  child  and  really  more  like  you  than  Laurel." 

Laurel,  who  could  spell,  and  who  had  a  completer 
mastery  of  grammar  and  punctuation  than  her 
sister,  as  well  as  a  less  personal  outlook,  wrote, 
rather  primly,  of  her  studies. 

"It  seems  that  I  can't  have  Italian  lessons  after  all  this 
term  as  it's  a  special  subject  with  a  visiting  professor  to 
teach  it  and  he's  gone  home  to  Italy  and  been  taken  ill 
there.  Miss  Draper  seems  to  think  Italian  doesn't  really 
matter  so  long  as  one's  French  is  good.  She  says  French  is 
the  language  of  diplomacy.  She  doesn't  seem  to  think  it 
matters  about  reading  Dante  in  the  original  language  when 
there  is  Longfellow's  translation,  and  that  anyway  nobody 
talks  ancient  Italian  nowadays.  She  seems  to  think  that 
all  a  language  is  for  is  to  be  talked  with  a  good  accent. 
There  are  two  French  mistresses  here,  Mademoiselle 
Verneuil  and  Mademoiselle  Dufour  and  they  are  far  more 
particular  about  a  good  accent  than  about  correctness.  Most 
of  the  girls  here  talk  frightfully  fast.  It  sounds  exactly  like 
real  French  till  you  listen  to  it  and  then  you  can  see  it's 
only  just  English  sentences  put  into  French  words  and  lots 
of  the  genders  wrong." 

A  week  later  Laurel  had  better  news. 

"There's  an  Italian  girl  here,  Angelica  de  Salis.  She's 
Swiss  Italian  and  she  speaks  French  and  German  well.  So 
as  her  English  is  rather  like  my  French,  I  mean  she  just 
translates  as  she  goes  and  says  quite  funny  things  some- 
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times,  we  are  giving  each  other  exchange  lessons.  One  day, 
in  the  free  hour,  we  walk  together  and  talk  nothing  but 
English  and  I  correct  her  every  word  and  the  next  she 
does  the  same  to  me  in  Italian.  I've  learnt  the  verbs  to  have 
and  to  be  which  is  a  good  start  and  we  put  in  nouns  and 
adjectives  of  the  things  we  see.  And  she's  lent  me  a  book 
called  //  Santo  which  I'm  going  to  start  to  read  with  her  on 
wet  days  and  she'll  read  Pride  and  Prejudice  with  me." 

Lucinda  did  not  put  this  letter  away  into  the 
large,  carved  cedar-wood  box  in  which  she  kept  all 
the  children's  letters  and  drawings.  She  read  it  a 
second  time  and  then  tore  it  up  and  burnt  the 
fragments. 

Laurel  was  growing  up.  She  was  taking  her  life 
into  her  own  hands,  seeking  advantage  from  it. 
Laurel's  character  was  developing  in  an  uncom- 
fortable way.  Lucinda  had  been  startled  to  recog- 
nize, in  the  tale  of  her  daughter's  conquest  of 
learning,  that  will  to  victory  which  was  the  dominant 
trait  of  Gervase  Moore's  personality.  It  brought 
home  to  her  the  truth  she  made  a  practice  of  ignor- 
ing. Just  as,  by  dint  of  acting  the  part  of  his  mother, 
she  had  come  to  believe  Arenig  her  own  child,  so 
she  had  been  able  to  forget  that  the  Duke  was  not 
the  father  of  the  twins.  And  now  Laurel  must  dis- 
turb that  cultivated  illusion  when  she  had  only  just 
succeeded  in  recapturing  it  after  the  Duke's  unprec- 
edented reference  to  the  long-forgottn  facts.  So 
Lucinda  burnt  the  letter  by  her  evening  fire  and  took 
a  second  drink  of  the  bitter,  sparkling  water  by  her 
bedside  that  night  when,  after  ten  minutes'  waiting 
for  sleep,  she  had  found  herself  still  awake  and  quite 
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actively   annoyed  with   her   intelligent,   industrious 
child. 

But  all  that  was  part  of  the  first  week  of  her 
sojourn.  By  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the  twins'  letters 
had  become  much  more  perfunctory  in  style  and 
subject.  The  routine  of  school-life,  grown  familiar, 
was  no  longer  material  new  every  morning  for  their 
observant  chronicling,  and,  like  their  mother,  they 
were  soon  absorbed  in  a  world  of  their  own,  with 
aims  and  affections,  dramas  and  ambitions  all  new 
and  all  requiring  such  constant  attention  that  they 
had  neither  mind  nor  heart  to  spare  for  outside 
claims. 

Now,  as  she  watched  the  last  pine-cone  gatherers 
coming  in  through  the  aisles  of  the  wood,  Lucinda 
felt  herself  at  ease  and  at  peace  In  body  and  in  mind. 
She  stood  drawn  up  to  her  full  height,  conscious  of 
pleasure  in  the  taut  suppleness  of  every  muscle,  her 
backbone  straight  from  waist  to  skull,  her  shoulders 
thrown  back,  breathing  deeply  from  the  diaphragm, 
inhaling  the  warm,  pine-scented  air  with  a  downward 
movement  of  her  head,  breathing  it  out  again  slowly 
with  lifted  chin  and  parted  lips.  It  was  the  prescribed 
exercise  of  early  morning;  she  was  practising  it  now 
almost  automatically  for  the  sheer  physical  pleasure 
of  well-being,  the  sense  of  perfect,  co-ordinated 
function  It  gave  her.  Nothing  was  Immediately  real 
to  her  but  herself.  The  walking  or  stooping  figures 
In  the  wood  were  so  many  standards  by  which  she 
measured  her  own  advantage  over  them.  She  was 
taller,  finer,  swifter  than  any  of  these  other  seekers 
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after  beauty.  Her  quest  of  perfection  had  begun 
where  most  of  them  would  be  glad  to  be  when  their 
pursuit  ended.  She  had  never  been  so  completely 
conscious  of  her  own  beauty  as  she  was  now  that 
she  had  recaptured  it  from  the  first  invasion  of 
Time.  It  was  more  dear  to  her,  more  preciously  her 
own  than  it  had  been  in  the  days  when  she  was  too 
sure  of  it  to  fear  for  its  safety.  Lucinda  had  become, 
to  herself  what  an  adored  child  may  be  to  its  parents 
and  to  the  nurses  who  have  watched  it  escape  from 
the  threat  of  a  mortal  disease.  Somewhere  in  the 
happy  stream  of  her  consciousness  she  was  aware  of 
the  twins,  pretty  phantoms  towards  whom  there 
flowed  an  undercurrent  of  good-will.  Twice  lately, 
when  their  daily  letters  had  failed  to  arrive,  Lucinda 
had  borne  the  occurrence  without  anxiety.  She  had 
on  the  second  occasion,  indeed,  felt  relief  in  the 
thought  that,  as  there  were  no  letters  to  answer,  she 
could  accept  Madame  Seven's  invitation  to  join  her 
party  at  tea  and  hear  all  about  a  famous  Persian 
beauty  doctor  who  was  giving  consultations  in  Paris 
that  autumn. 

"Des  ordonnances  absolument  inedits:  les  phar- 
maciens  en  sont  ahuris.  Quelquefois  meme  il  les 
prepare  lui-meme.  On  dit  qu'il  emploie  des  elements 
defendus.  Mais  il  en  tire  une  reclame  etourdissante, 
rien  que  par  la  reuissite  de  chaque  regime  qu'il 
impose." 

Madame  Seven  had  news  of  this  wonder-worker 
by  letter,  and  was  all  impatience  to  finish  her 
term  at  Pine-Cones  in  order  to  hurl  herself  into 
the  even  more  arduous  task  of  swallowing  the  nos- 
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trums  and  following  the  callisthenic  contortions  of 
which  her  correspondent  announced  the  quasi- 
miraculous  results. 

Madame  Seven  had  left  that  morning,  all  rosy 
and  smiling  in  her  elegant  Parisian  trotteur  and  the 
gay  little  hat  which  had  come  with  it  for  the  occa- 
sion. She  had  promised  to  let  Lucinda  have  news  of 
the  Persian.  In  their  good-bye  interview  that  morn- 
ing Madame  Seven  had  exchanged  the  final  confi- 
dence with  Mrs.  Five,  The  Duchess  admitted  her 
identity;  the  wife  of  the  French  banker  disclosed  a 
name  revered  in  high  financial  circles.  Almost  they 
swore  a  life-long  friendship,  so  nearly  did  the  mental 
and  emotional  state  of  both  ladies  approximate  to 
that  of  their  last  day  at  school,  nearly  thirty  years 
ago. 

But  Lucinda  was  not  feeling  in  the  least  lonely 
even  though  Madame  Seven,  who  had  achieved  a 
friend's  habits  with  her,  was  gone.  Her  own  reverie 
was  company  enough  for  her  in  this  radiant  hour. 
For,  even  though  her  daughters  might  be  forgotten 
at  times  in  the  deep  lapping  oblivion  of  her  secluded 
cure,  the  thought  of  Gervase  was  not  so  readily 
divisible.  It  was  because  of  him,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  she  had  come  to  Pine-Cones;  or  at  any  rate  so 
she  had  believed.  If  she  had  been  asked  for  a  com- 
putation of  her  beauty,  she  would  have  answered 
in  terms  of  Gervase  Moore's  enslavement  to  it.  She 
knew  the  value  of  his  passion  to  herself.  What  she 
did  not  know  was  the  extent  of  her  own  appreciation 
of  her  own  physical  attributes.  At  the  first  suspicion 
that  Gervase  was  wavering  in  his  allegiance,  her  fear 
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had  clutched  for  a  weapon.  She  chose  it,  not  in  the 
long  friendship  and  community  of  interests  that  held 
them  together,  but  in  the  appeal  through  the  eye  to 
the  senses,  which  had  been  her  earliest,  as  it  re- 
mained her  most  trusted  means,  a  means  all  the  more 
compelling  in  her  estimation  that  her  use  of  it  was 
almost  entirely  instinctive,  Lucinda  was  less  dan- 
gerous to  the  equanimity  of  the  man  who  admired 
her  than  many  women  who,  without  a  tithe  of  her 
beauty,  made  conscious  and  deliberate  use  of  what- 
ever advantages  they  possessed.  The  knowledge  that 
less  lovely  women  were  more  widely  loved  than  she 
was  lay  at  the  root  of  her  fidelity  to  Gervase,  and 
gave  her  attitude  towards  him  an  occasionally  mani- 
fested humility  that  touched  his  vanity  and  drew 
from  him  rare  moments  of  a  tenderness  foreign  to 
his  disposition  and  almost  painfully  dear  in  memory 
to  Lucinda. 

The  Duke's  refusal  to  allow  her  a  farewell 
interview  with  Gervase  had  been  less  cruel  in  the 
event  than  it  might  have  seemed  to  him  had  he  been 
actuated  by  any  consideration  other  than  that  of  the 
safeguarding  of  his  purpose  in  planning  the  younger 
man's  mission.  Lucinda,  harassed,  tired,  out  of 
conceit  with  herself,  was  secretly  glad  that  she  need 
not  show  her  diminished  beauty  to  her  lover  on  the 
eve  of  his  journey.  She  had  written  him  a  carefully 
worded  note  of  farewell,  into  the  envelope  of  which 
she  had  slipped  an  unmounted  proof  of  the  photo- 
graph of  Alicia  Denning's  pastel  portrait  of  herself. 
But  at  the  last  moment  she  had  withdrawn  the 
picture.   Lovely  as   it  was,   the   charmingly  drawn 
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head  might  easily  recall  the  artist  quite  as  much  as 
the  sitter.  Alicia's  monogram,  imitated  from  Durer's 
famous  signature,  had  rather  more  prominence 
than  pleased  Lucinda.  The  red  paint  in  which  the 
picture  was  thus  signed  made  the  letters  incon- 
spicuous enough  in  the  original  pastel,  but  came  out 
in  strong  black  lines,  darker  than  anything  else  in 
the  photograph.  So  Lucinda  tore  up  the  print  which 
she  had  signed  and  dated,  and  Gervase  went  to 
Teheran  without  it. 

It  was  now  four  months  since  he  had  gone. 
Lucinda  had  reason  to  hope  that  his  return  would 
not  be  long  delayed.  The  Revolution  of  June,  this 
she  knew  from  Dumphreys,  who  had  his  moments  of 
humane  indiscretion,  had  passed  through  its  most 
dangerous  phases  before  Gervase  could  have  reached 
Teheran,  and  the  news  they  had  of  the  trend  of 
affairs  was  sufficiently  regular  and  characteristic  to 
warrant  the  assumption  that  he  was  safe  and  well. 
Gervase  was  eminently  qualified  to  look  after  him- 
self. It  would  have  been  impossible  even  for  a 
woman  more  imaginative,  more  self-torturingly 
maternal  than  Lucinda,  to  feel  that  harassed 
anxiety  for  the  well-being  of  the  absent,  that  daily 
need  to  give  comfort  and  to  receive  assurance  which 
is  the  part  of  the  stay-at-home  in  so  many 
adventures. 

She  might  have  missed  him  more  than  she  did  if 
this  new  preoccupation  had  not  rendered  his  absence 
in  itself  a  matter  for  thankfulness.  There  had,  in- 
deed, been  hours,  days  even,  during  the  past  four 
months  when,  in  the  absorption  of  her  preparation 
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for  his  return,  Lucinda  had  forgotten  him  alto- 
gether. But  this  evening  she  remembered  Gervase 
with  an  almost  impatient  joy. 

During  the  past  few  years  she  had  sometimes  felt 
that  the  pleasure  of  their  stolen  hours  had  seemed 
hardly  worth  the  trouble  their  secrecy  cost  them. 
Lucinda  had  almost  known  the  true  lover's  im- 
patience of  subterfuge  and  precaution,  and  might, 
had  Gervase  urged  her  to  it,  have  committed  the 
final  indiscretion  which  would  have  left  the  Duke  no 
alternative  but  divorce.  But  he  urged  no  such 
desperate  way  of  overcoming  her  increasing  re- 
luctance to  observe  their  long-established  evasions 
and  compromises.  When  they  were  in  London  she 
would  lunch,  not  too  often,  at  his  flat  in  Clarges 
Street.  Now  and  again  they  dined  together  there. 
Occasionally  they  would  leave  a  crowded  party  or 
return  from  the  opera  or  a  play  in  one  another's 
company  and  sup,  under  Caradoc's  vigilance,  at 
Merioneth  House.  There  were  week-end  parties  at 
Malquoits  or  at  other  houses,  and  there  were  occa- 
sional visits  to  Monte  Carlo  or  Biarritz. 

Gervase,  who  did  not  shoot  and  who  was  usually 
tied  to  Fleet  Street  in  the  autumn,  took  his  leave  in 
the  early  spring,  and  worked  out  at  the  tables  a 
system  of  his  own,  the  great  merit  of  which  lay  In 
his  power  of  ceasing  to  play  at  the  moment  when  his 
winnings  had  reached  a  maximum  predetermined  by 
himself. 

Twice  they  had  escaped  for  three  wild  days  and 
nights;  but  the  opportunity  for  such  imprudence  did 
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not  repeat  itself,  or  such  a  possibility  was  not  real- 
ized by  them  in  their  later  soberer  mood. 

In  loolcing  back  it  was  to  the  quiet  afternoons  in 
late  autumn  or  early  winter,  when  they  sat  and  talked 
through  the  twilight,  side  by  side  on  the  great,  brown 
leather  chesterfield  in  front  of  the  fire  in  Clarges 
Street,  that  their  mutual  memories  of  happiness  most 
often  turned.  The  copy  of  Romney's  "Lady  Hamil- 
ton as  a  Bacchante"  laughed,  with  crimson  lips  and 
head  thrown  back  along  a  white,  lifted  shoulder,  as 
Lucinda  laughed  when  Gervase  knelt  at  her  knee. 
When  the  door  into  his  bedroom  stood  open  he 
could  see  the  picture  as  he  lay  in  bed,  awake  because 
she  was  not  there.  The  chance  sight  of  a  photograph 
of  it  in  a  shop  window,  on  a  picture-postcard,  in  any 
cheap  reproduction,  was  enough  to  stimulate  either 
of    them    into    suggesting    an    immediate    meeting. 
Lucinda  was  as  deeply  moved  by  it  as  Gervase  was. 
It  was  his  love  of  her  that  she  loved  when  she  saw  it, 
so  that  it  filled  her  with  a  greater  desire  to  be  with 
him  than  the  sight  of  his  own  photograph.   This 
stood   in   innocuous   publicity   with    a    dozen   more 
silver-framed  portraits  of  herself,  her  children  and 
her   friends    (including   O.D.    Holdenbrook   and   a 
selection  of  collateral  Merstham-Towyns) ,  on  the 
grand-piano  in  the  oval  drawing-room.  The  photo- 
graph was  of  Gervase  as  she  knew  him  in  his  official 
moments : — grave,  blond,  correct,  the  Duke's  hench- 
man, Dumphreys'  lieutenant.  But  the  Lady  Hamil- 
ton was  Lucinda  as  she  seemed  to  Gervase.  It  Be- 
came for  Lucinda's  adoration  the  secret,  intimate 
symbol  of  Gervase  himself. 
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The  Lady  Hamilton  was  included  among  the 
Medici  colour-prints  selected  by  Miss  Carlisle  to 
hang  on  the  cream-washed  walls  of  the  living-rooms 
at  Pine-Cones.  Reynolds'  Mrs.  Siddons,  several 
Gainsboroughs,  the  Broken  Pitcher,  Vigee  Le  Brun 
and  her  daughter,  Madame  Recamier,  drooping  an 
arm  over  the  head  of  her  couch,  were  there  as  well. 
A  small  copy  in  alabaster  of  the  Venus  de'  Medici 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  its  lady-like 
elegance  an  encouragement  to  each  patient  as  she 
ascended  from  meals  or  exercise  to  the  more 
secluded  and  severer  efforts  demanded  of  her  in  the 
private  measures  enjoined  by  her  regime.  These 
works  of  Art  left  Lucinda  cold.  All  but  the  Romney 
sketch,  and  this,  which  hung  by  itself  at  the  end  of 
the  landing  beyond  her  own  room,  she  had  not 
seen,  or,  being  unobservant  of  decorative  matters, 
had  not  noticed,  until  that  afternoon  when  she  had 
gone  to  assist  Madame  Seven  with  admiration  and 
advice  over  the  achievement  of  her  departing  toilet. 

Now  as  the  sunset,  level  with  the  hill-top  on  which 
the  pine-wood  ended,  deepened  from  rose  to  crim- 
son about  her,  the  glow  of  light  seemed  to  come 
from  her  own  heart,  moving  like  wine  in  her  veins, 
stirring  her  as  she  had  been  stirred  ten  years — 
fifteen  years  ago,  with  the  thought  that  in  her  re- 
covered strength,  her  augmented  beauty,  she  might 
once  more  return  to  the  fire-lit  room  and  see,  in 
her  lover's  face,  the  passion  she  could  still  inspire, 
was  still  able  and  eager  to  indulge  and  to  share. 
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Miss  Carlisle  shook  hands  with  the  Duchess. 
There  was  real  warmth  in  her  valedictory  clasp. 

"I  have  never  been  more  successful  with  any 
patient,"  she  declared.  "Many  of  them,  naturally, 
do  not  come  here  in  so  hopeful  a  condition  as  yours 
was  when  you  arrived.  Few  take  such  pains,  are  so 
patient  and  conscientious  in  their  co-operation  as 
you  have  been."  It  was  just  like  an  end  of  term  re- 
port from  a  satisfied  headmistress. 

Lucinda  returned  to  the  contemplation  of  her  own 
image  in  the  cheval-glass.  They  were  in  the  little 
reception  room,  waiting  for  the  car  which  was  to 
take  her  back  to  London. 

In  the  four  weeks  which  had  elapsed  since  she 
had  last  looked  into  a  mirror  Lucinda  had  forgotten 
how  lovely  she  could  be.  And  indeed,  four  weeks  ago, 
she  had  seen  a  far  less  lovely  image  than  this  slim, 
smiling  creature  whose  bright  hair  and  shining  eyes, 
under  the  velvet  triangle  of  the  little  black  high- 
wayman's hat,  seemed  to  belong  to  the  first  flush  of 
womanhood. 

"I  am  quite  pleased  myself,"  she  admitted.  "There 
is  only  one  thing  that  disappoints  me."  She  raised 
her  hand  to  her  brow,  smoothing  back  the  curls  that 
escaped  and  shadowed  it.  "My  little  frown  is  still 
there." 

A  fine  line  between  the  eyebrows  was  certainly 
visible.  Miss  Carlisle  considered  the  blemish. 

"It  is  very  much  less  noticeable  than  it  was,"  she 
assured  the  Duchess,  "but  I'm  afraid  nothing  can 
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be  done  to  remove  it  entirely — no  massage — I 
mean." 

"But  isn't  there  a  way  with  paraffin  wax?"  said 
Lucinda,  who  had  heard  of  a  great  many  odd  things 
from  Madame  Seven  during  the  past  week. 

"I  said,  no  massage."  Miss  Carlisle  spoke  with 
impartial  frankness.  "The  means  you  refer  to  are 
surgical.  I  do  not  employ  them  here.  My  treatments 
are  all  curative,  medical  only,  you  understand." 

Lucinda  looked  disappointed.  She  waited  for  what 
Miss  Carlisle  evidently  could  say  further.  Miss 
Carlisle  smiled  at  her  patient  as  one  smiles  at  a 
lovely,   self-willed   child. 

"There  are  two  courses  you  might  follow.  One 
is  to  cut  a  fringe  which  would  certainly  become  you 
and  would  hide  the  line.  .  .  ." 

"I  don't  want  to  do  that,"  said  Lucinda.  "Fringes 
are  so  dowdy  for  any  one  but  Royalty  nowadays." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Miss  Carlisle,  "I  can  give 
you  the  address  of  a  most  trustworthy  person  who 
can  undertake  the  little  operation." 

"Oh,  thank  you,"  said  Lucinda  with  enthusiasm. 
"I  should  love  to  have  it,  even  if  I  decide  not  to 
have  it  done." 
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ROSEN  KAVALIER 


HE  Little  Season  was  particularly 
brilliant  that  year.  The  programme 
of  opera  was  a  mixed  one,  full  of 
lightness,  including  Pelleas  et  Meli- 
sande,  Konigskinder,  and  a  special 
performance  of  the  new  opera  by 
Richard  Strauss,  conducted  by  the  composer  himself. 
Lucinda,  having  joined  the  Duke  in  Scotland  for 
ten  days  on  the  completion  of  her  rest-cure,  reached 
London  too  late  for  the  promised  sensation  of 
Fidelio  with  Ysaye  as  conductor.  And  she  delib- 
erately missed  the  French  opera.  She  said  Debussy's 
music  bored  her.  This,  as  the  Duke  pointed  out,  was 
not  her  real  reason  for  delaying  her  appearance.  Lu- 
cinda did  not  care  very  much  for  any  music.  She  had 
always  gone  to  the  opera  as  a  duty,  not  for  pleasure. 
He  had  been  rather  more  surprised  than  annoyed 
at  her  failure  in  what  should  have  been  an  automatic 
fulfilment  of  her  part  in  the  tacit  understanding  be- 
tween them. 

Lucinda  did  not  take  her  husband's  remonstrance 
very  much  to  heart.  She  was  indeed  unusually  casual 
about  it.  She  was  busy,  a  little  tired:  it  was  really 
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not  so  essential  to  be  seen  everywhere.  She  would 
make  a  point  of  going  with  him  to  the  new  Strauss 
opera.  That,  after  all,  was  the  real  event  of  the 
season.  They  could  make  it  a  semi-official  occasion; 
invite  the  Russo-Syrian  Minister,  who  would  be  in 
London  next  week;  give  a  party  for  him  afterwards. 

The  Duke  agreed  that  this  would  do.  He  had 
been  afraid  that  Lucinda  was  not  intending  to  do  any 
entertaining.  After  her  long  rest-cure,  and  looking 
so  well  as  she  did,  this  seemed  strange.  Every  one 
at  Glen  Pitloch  had  spoken  of  her  looks.  She  was 
manifestly  not  ill.  She  was,  on  her  own  showing,  not 
busy.  She  should  not  be  tired.  Would  she  see  a  doc- 
tor? 

Lucinda,  who  was  sitting  in  a  dimly  shaded  corner 
of  her  small  drawing-room — the  interview  took  place 
between  tea  and  dinner  on  the  day  after  the  per- 
formance of  Debussy's  opera — assured  her  husband 
that  she  was  not  ill.  All  she  needed  was  a  few  days' 
quiet.  There  were  many  preparations  in  hand.  His 
own  dinner-parties,  and  hers,  were  all  being  ar- 
ranged; she  had  to  see  dress-makers;  had  hoped  to 
go  on  to  Paris  for  a  few  days;  must  drive  down  to 
Ascot  for  the  mid-term  concert  at  which  the  twins 
were  to  play  Diabelli's  Duet  in  D;  was  herself  tak- 
ing Arenig  twice  a  week  to  the  Swedish  osteopath 
Charley  Merstham  had  recommended.  The  Duke 
stemmed  the  rather  breathless  flow  of  information 
with  a  gesture.  He  was  slightly  disconcerted  by  Lu- 
cinda's  over-abundant  array  of  excuse  and  explana- 
tion. Professing  himself  satisfied,  he  protested  that 
he  had  only  ventured  to  suggest,  to  inquire,  not  to 
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criticize  or  question,  and,  with  another  serious  and 
complimentary  reference  to  her  appearance,  left  his 
wife  in  the  solitude  of  her  shaded  lights  and  the  pile 
of  new  books  through  which  she  was  cutting  her  cus- 
tomary languid  way.  He  was  sure  that  Lucinda  had 
not  given  him  the  real  reason  for  the  seclusion  she 
had  maintained  ever  since  their  return  to  London: 
but,  as  she  was  arranging  to  end  it,  he  did  not  feel 
it  either  expedient  or  interesting  to  probe  into  those 
feminine  complexities  of  motive  with  which,  to  do 
her  justice,  Lucinda  very  seldom  troubled  him. 

The  Duke  was  quite  right.  Lucinda  was  not  going 
to  show  herself,  without  hat  and  veil,  in  any  place 
until  a  small  red  scar  on  the  left  side  of  her  nose, 
just  below  the  eyebrow,  had  faded,  as  she  was  defi- 
nitely assured  it  would  fade,  so  that  a  little  powder 
would  make  it  invisible.  In  time  it  would  shrink  to 
the  size  of  a  pin-prick.  In  time,  Lucinda's  own  most 
ardent  scrutiny  would  fail  to  distinguish  it,  except 
as  a  faint  break  in  the  even  texture  of  her  skin.  But, 
for  a  day  or  two,  for  a  week  perhaps,  it  must  re- 
main, red;  the  tiniest  blister,  visible  enough  just 
where  the  skin  was  whitest  under  the  bridge  of  her 
nose.  Still  this  minute  temporary  disfigurement  was  a 
small  price  to  pay — (the  operator  was  suavely 
oblivious  of  the  fee  which,  indeed,  he  himself  did  not 
directly  receive,  that  duty  being  discharged  by  the 
clerical  staff) — a  most  inconsiderable  price  to  pay 
for  the  complete  disappearance  of  the  frown,  the 
really  ageing  and  distressing  frown  which  marred 
the  perfect  smoothness  of  Her  Grace's  forehead. 
The  operation  had  taken  ten  years  from  her  age :  its 
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effects  would  last  another  ten,  possibly  another 
fifteen.  Twenty-five  years  gained  on  Time  in  forty 
minutes,  with  very  little  pain.  Nothing  but  an  hour 
or  two  of  apprehension  and  another  hour  of  dis- 
comfort. And,  this  time,  even  Caradoc  did  not  know. 

Caradoc  was  taking  ten  days'  convalescent  holi- 
day after  an  attack  of  influenza  which  had  coincided, 
as  Caradoc's  attacks  of  influenza  generally  did,  with 
one  of  Arenig's  periodic  visits  to  the  sea.  The  Duke 
had,  however,  cancelled  his  son's  journey  at  the  last 
moment,  having  heard  of  the  Swedish  doctor's  ar- 
rival in  London,  and  Lucinda  knew  that  her  maid 
would  recover  sufl5ciently  to  return  to  her  duties 
within  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Lucinda  wondered  sometimes  what  illness  Cara- 
doc would  be  able  to  contract  to  make  the  air  of 
Windsor  or  Eton  necessary  to  her  recovery,  for  five 
years  in  the  near  future.  But  for  the  moment  the 
woman's  absence  was  not  irksome  to  her.  The  head- 
housemaid  and  the  sewing-maid  who  attended  to  her 
when  Caradoc  was  off  duty  could  be  kept  at  a  con- 
venient distance  for  the  few  days  that  the  little 
wound  would  take  to  heal,  and  it  was  unlikely  that 
they  had  ever  been  close  enough  to  her  to  be  aware 
of  the  growth  and  dispersal  of  the  line  she  had 
now  eliminated  from  between  her  eyebrows. 


Lucinda  always  dressed  by  candle-light. 
Twenty-four    wax    candles    burned    in    the    two 
branched   silver-gilt  girandoles   on   shafts   of   pink 
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Mexican  onyx,  standing  on  either  side  of  the  long 
mirror  above  her  toilet  table.  They  gave  an  air  of 
festival  to  the  evening  rites.  On  dim  winter  mornings 
when  the  children  had  chanced  to  be  in  London, 
Arenig  had  been  known  to  clamour  for  admittance 
to  the  room  on  account  of  the  Christmasy  feeling  its 
illumination  gave  him. 

To-night  their  radiance  was  augmented  by  the 
blaze  of  a  huge  fire  which  burned  high  and  clear  in 
the  polished  steel  grate  and  made  the  glitter  of  dia- 
monds from  the  jewel  cases  lying  open  on  a  low- 
table  dance  with  the  movement  of  its  roaring  flames. 
Lucinda's  dress  shimmered  and  frothed  on  a  couch, 
matching,  in  its  satin  and  chiffon  folds,  the  satin 
shoes  and  pink  stockings  that  lay  beside  it.  Even  the 
long,  pale  gloves  that  were  to  be  worn  with  the  rest 
of  the  toilet  were  a  delicate  pink,  specially  dyed  for 
her  by  a  Parisian  gantier  who  alone  possessed  the 
secret  of  imparting  that  particular  unmatchable 
shade  to  the  fine  glace  skins  of  the  gloves  he  made. 
It  was  some  years  since  Lucinda  had  been  so  pleased 
with  the  prospect  of  wearing  a  new  gown.  Caradoc, 
who  had  returned  two  days  earlier,  had  been  sur- 
prised at  the  interest  her  mistress  showed  in  the  de- 
tails of  her  toilet. 

"That  old  rest-cure  has  made  a  girl  of  you  in 
more  ways  than  one,"  she  had  observed  to  her  mis- 
tress in  one  of  her  free  and  confidential  moments. 

And  Lucinda  had  smiled  a  deep,  inward-looking 
smile  of  happiness  and  comfort. 

The  maid  had  put  the  last  securing  touch  to  the 
knot  of  Lucinda's  hair  to  which  the  tiara  was  to  be 
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attached,  when  a  knock  at  the  door  Interrupted  her 
in  her  passage  across  the  room  to  fetch  the  dress  that 
had  to  be  slipped  on  and  fastened  before  the  jewels 
could  be  adjusted. 

It  was  a  telegram,  a  foreign  telegram. 

"From  Mr.  Moore?"  Caradoc  whispered  as  she 
closed  the  door  upon  the  servant  who  had  brought 
it  up. 

Lucinda  took  it. 

"It's  not  for  me,"  she  said  impatiently  glancing  at 
the  envelope  which  was  addressed  to  "Miss  Caradoc, 
c/o  The  Duchess  of  Merioneth." 

"To  think  of  them  bringing  it  up  to  me  here!" 
said  Caradoc  with  unctuous  virtue. 

"You'd  better  open  it  now,  before  you  put  me 
into  my  dress,"  said  Lucinda,  anxious  that  there 
should  be  no  motive  for  haste  over  the  finishing 
touches. 

Caradoc  tore  the  envelope  open  and  bent  her 
dark  face  over  the  flimsy  sheet  inside.  She  read  the 
message  twice  and  then  raised  her  glance  to  the 
Duchess's  calm,  absorbed  face,  as  it  smiled  at  its 
own  reflection  in  the  shining  mirror.  The  corners  of 
her  mouth  curved  downwards  in  scorn  as  she  gazed 
on  the  beautiful,  heedless  mask.  There  was  no 
tragedy  written  in  any  line  of  that  smooth  brow; 
no  mark  of  that  past  which  had  clawed  its  traces  in 
the  waiting-woman's  heart  and  cast  its  shadow  on 
her  watching  eyes. 

"What  is  it?"  said  Lucinda  at  last,  conscious  that 
the  Interruption  in  her  service  was  longer  than  it 
need  be. 
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"Oh,  my  dear!"  the  Welsh  voice  rose  and  fell 
and  broke  in  a  cry,  "the  little  bambina  is  dead." 


When  the  Duchess  of  Merioneth  entered  her  box 
at  Covent  Garden,  three  minutes  before  the  com- 
poser-conductor bowed  his  recognition  of  the  wel- 
coming applause  from  the  crowded  and  excited 
house,  she  was  dressed,  rather  daringly  people 
thought,  in  chalk  white.  There  was  quite  a  fittle  dis- 
cussion about  it  during  the  first  entr'acte. 

Women  of  Lucinda's  age  did  not  do  such  things. 
Women  with  Lucinda's  looks  might  do  anything. 
Dead  white  with  diamonds  was  too  sensational — 
almost  like  a  star  actress  in  the  last  scene  of  a  musi- 
cal comedy.  It  was  bridal.  The  Duchess  looked  like 
a  wedding-cake.  Like  a  very  good  wedding-cake 
then,  was  O.D.  Holdenbrook's  reply  to  this  com- 
ment. Almond-icing  of  unusual  depth  and  richness. 
And  had  any  one  ever  seen  anything  like  the  girlish 
candour  of  her  eyes  under  those  wide  pure  brows? 
Daring  it  might  be,  but  she  was  justified  in  the  re- 
sult. O.D.  did  not.  It  was  well  known,  rank  himself 
among  the  unfailing  admirers  of  Lucinda's  almost 
too  obvious  beauty,  but  to-night  he  was  enthusiastic. 
She  was,  he  was  bound  to  admit,  quite  the  most 
physically  beautiful  human  being  he  had  ever  seen. 
There  was  even  a  hint  of  spirituality  in  her  face; 
something  veiled  and  brooding  he  had  never  noticed 
before,  that  gave  the  last,  transporting  loveliness 
to  the  effect  she  had  on  him.  And  O.D.,  who  had 
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dined  well  though  hurriedly,  as  one  so  often  must  be- 
fore the  opera,  became  quite  emotional,  and  snubbed 
an  international  gossip  who  hinted  that  she  might 
be  missing  the  absent. 

The  ladies  of  the  press,  who  hung  about  the  grand 
staircase  and  in  the  corridors,  consulted  anxiously 
together.  They  had  all  seen,  and  many  of  them  had 
improved  upon,  the  paragraph  emanating  from 
Dover  Street  in  which  it  was  announced  that  the 
Duchess  of  Merioneth,  who  had  returned  to  Lon- 
don, would  wear  the  new  rhododendron-pink,  in  a 
fashion  prophetic  of  next  year's  Spring,  and  in  a  con- 
fection fresh  from  Paris  for  the  occasion.  What, 
they  wondered,  had  happened  to  the  gown?  It  was 
most  certainly  in  London.  Two  of  them  had  actually 
inspected  it  at  a  specially  granted  private  view  be- 
fore it  had  been  sent  home  after  the  final  fitting. 
Had  anything  happened  to  it?  Or  had  the  Duchess, 
at  the  last  moment,  decided  that  the  Merioneth  dia- 
monds would  be  less  effective  with  pink  than  the 
famous  pink  pearl  and  topaz  parure  which  was  not 
quite  de  rigueur  enough  for  to-night?  and  so  worn 
the  filmy  white  chiffon  instead?  They  were  so  dis- 
tressed by  the  lie  apparently  given  to  their  prophetic 
announcement  that  they  quite  forgot  to  discover 
what  impression  the  new  opera  was  making  on  the 
critics. 

Only,  up  in  the  gallery,  leaning  over  the  railing 
in  the  middle  of  the  front  row,  a  little  German  music- 
teacher,  delirious  with  excitement  and  with  the 
fatigue  of  her  six-hours'  wait  in  Floral  Street  before 
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the  final,  exhausting  crush  up  the  staircase,  cried  to 
her  companion : 

"Sieh'  mal,  die  Dame,  dort  unten — links — Sie 
tragt  ein  wiesses  Trauerkleid." 

But  he,  being  English,  though  musical,  answered, 
"Stuff  and  nonsense.  That's  the  Duchess  of  Meri- 
oneth. She's  not  in  mourning.  Look  at  her  dia- 
monds!" 

Lucinda  was  outwardly  in  mourning,  but  In  her 
heart  she  had  forgotten  the  cause.  She  had  obeyed 
Caradoc's  griev^ed,  superstitious  ruling  that  the  pink 
gown  must  give  way;  but  she  had  refused  to  wear 
black.  Black  never  had  suited  her,  and,  besides,  it 
would  be  imprudent,  as  well  as  sentimental,  to  draw 
attention  to  herself  that  night  by  appearing  in  black, 
particularly  as  she  had  no  really  suitable  black  gown 
in  her  wardrobe.  The  news  which  had  reached  them 
might  very  well  have  come  to  the  Duke's  knowledge. 
They  could  never  be  certain  what  the  Duke  might  or 
might  not  hear.  And  Lucinda  was  already  under  his 
critical  observation.  She  might  as  well  stay  at  home 
altogether  as  annoy  him  by  appearing  unbecomingly, 
even  dowdily  dressed.  And  it  was  all  so  long  ago, 
so  far  away.  She  could  not  take  the  child's  death  to 
heart  as  Caradoc  was  doing.  After  all  she  had  never 
seen  It.  It  was  Caradoc  who  had  nursed  it  secretly 
for  those  three  anxious,  furtive  weeks  until  the  er- 
rand on  which  they  had  been  sent  together  was 
safely  accomplished.  Lucinda  could  understand 
Caradoc's  sorrow.  But   she  herself,   though,  natu- 
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rally,  a  little  shocked  at  the  news,  was  also  a  little 
relieved.  The  ghost-like  anxiety  that  still  haunted 
her  occasionally  was  now  ended,  and  the  minute 
drain  on  her  income,  made  by  the  quarterly  allow- 
ance Caradoc  sent,  through  channels  of  her  own,  to 
the  foster  parents  of  the  bambina  would  now  cease. 
Even  while  she  soothed  her  waiting-woman's  grief, 
she  found  a  cool,  comforting  sense  steal  through  her 
consciousness.  Now  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
about  paying  for  the  visits  of  that  emissary  from 
the  Oriental  wonder-worker  whose  arrival  in  Lon- 
don had  been  announced  in  a  letter  she  had  received 
from  the  French  banker's  lady  two  days  ago. 

The  sight  of  her  own  reflection  in  the  semi-trans- 
parent veilings  of  the  white  gown,  made  brilliant  by 
the  jewels  that  enhanced  its  moon-milk  softness  with 
a  frosty  sparkling,  had  relieved  the  first  depression 
caused  by  the  shock.  And  though,  as  she  drove  alone 
to  meet  the  Duke  and  his  guest  in  their  box,  she  still 
felt  a  little  sad,  the  instant  admiration  on  both  the 
men's  faces  and  the  remoter  but  quite  perceptible 
stir  her  appearance  had  caused  in  the  audience  as  she 
took  her  seat,  had  dispelled  the  lingering  gloom.  By 
the  interval  her  mind  had  received  another  impetus. 
The  brooding  softness  that  had  overwhelmed  O.D. 
Holdenbrook  was  not  so  much  a  wraith  of  the  mild 
sorrow  visiting  her  heart,  as  the  glow  excited  in  her 
senses  by  the  erotic  music,  the  unrestrained  love- 
scene  with  which  the  elegant  audacious  play  begins. 
The  comedy  of  the  later  scenes  was  rather  beyond 
her  apprehension,  bemused  as  she  was  by  the  first 
protracted  duet.  Her  knowledge  of  German  gave 
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her  an  advantage  over  many  members  of  the  more 
fashionable  part  of  the  audience  at  first.  But,  after 
the  entrance  of  Ochs,  Lucinda  ceased  to  follow  the 
words  or  to  attend  to  the  increasing  complexities  of 
the  Marschallin's  levee.  Her  thoughts  floated  on  the 
stream  of  her  emotions,  carrying  her  back  to  those 
first  ecstasies  when  she  too,  a  great  lady  and  a  wife, 
had  received  and  been  adored  by  a  lover,  young  and 
ardent  and  clandestine. 

Some  reverberation  of  her  conscience,  matching 
this  scene  with  her  own  experience,  may  have 
reached  her  husband,  or  he  may  have  made  the  com- 
parison by  his  unaided  wits.  But,  before  he  left  the 
box  for  the  entr'acte,  he  said  to  her  without  warn- 
ing: 

"By  the  way — Moore  got  back  this  afternoon. 
He'll  be  in  to  pay  his  respects  to  you  before  long.  I 
told  him  there'd  be  room  in  your  box  to-night."  He 
spoke  with  grudging  kindliness,  as  to  an  unloved 
child  whom  justice  compelled  him  to  indulge  against 
his  inclination. 

Lucinda  had  no  time  to  measure  the  extent  of  her 
joy  at  the  sudden  news,  before  her  box  was  invaded 
by  people  announcing  their  return  to  town  or  con- 
gratulating her  on  her  recovery  from  the  illness  it 
was  understood  she  had  suffered.  They  came  and 
went,  chattering  of  the  music,  the  acting,  the  com- 
poser, a  gay,  amused,  indifferent  crowd,  passing 
on  after  a  few  moments  to  repeat  their  own  news 
and  reiterate  their,  mostly  borrowed,  opinions  to 
occupants  of  other  boxes.  Gervase  was  not  among 
them;  nor  could  she  see  him  in  the  crowd  returning 
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to  their  places  In  the  stalls  and  amphitheatre  before 
the  overture  to  the  second  act  began. 

And  as  the  meeting  between  Octavian  and  Sophie 
von  Faninal  developed  with  the  lyric  duet  of  young 
love,  Lucinda  grew  uneasy.  The  inevitable,  happy 
mating  of  youth  with  youth  annoyed  her.  Why,  when 
they  had  just  seen  how  tender  the  love  between 
Octavian  and  the  Marschallin  had  been,  must  they 
show  this  new  distraction?  Anyone  could  see  that 
the  Princess  was  more  beautiful  than  the  girl  with 
whom  Octavian  was  now  in  love.  Lucinda  was  quite 
glad  when  their  growing  intimacy  was  cut  short  by 
the  comic  Ochs.  Lucinda  liked  Ochs.  It  was  a  part 
she  could  understand.  She  laughed  heartily  when  he 
was  wounded,  and  enjoyed  the  horseplay  of  the 
doctor  and  servants.  She  was  still  laughing  at  the 
scene  between  Ochs  and  the  messenger  from  the  sup- 
posed Mariandl  when  the  door  of  the  box  opened 
to  let  in  the  Duke  and  Gervase. 

The  Russo-Syrian  Minister,  whose  drop  of  Slav- 
onic blood  was  only  just  strong  enough  to  make  it 
possible  for  him  to  meet  European  ladies  in  public, 
had  been  obviously  discomfited  to  find  that  his  host 
was  not  in  the  box  when  he  himself  returned  to  it 
for  Act  11.  And  his  exuberant  relief  at  being  once 
more  under  masculine  protection  betrayed  itself, 
long  before  the  lights  went  up  after  the  singers  had 
taken  their  calls,  and  it  was  possible  to  present  Mr. 
Moore  to  him. 

Lucinda's  greeting,  perfunctory  as  the  occasion 
demanded,  was  even  more  hurried  than  it  need  have 
been.  The  guest  of  the  evening  was  eager  to  congrat- 
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ulate  Mr.  Moore  on  his  return  from  what  adven- 
tures the  little  gentleman  could  well  imagine.  Now 
that  he  was  safely  in  England  again,  no  secret,  evi- 
dently, was  to  be  made  of  the  nature  and  objective 
of  the  journalist's  mission.  The  box  was  soon  more 
crowded  than  before  with  people  anxious  to  be 
among  the  first  to  meet  him,  and  to  base  conjectures 
on  any  unguarded  tale  he  might  be  betrayed  into 
disclosing,  or  agreeing  to,  when  suggested  to  him  by 
some  too  well-informed  acquaintance.  But  Gervase 
was  a  past  master  of  the  art  of  letting  other  people 
do  the  talking,  and  there  was  some  waste  of  good 
curiosity  in  Lucinda's  box  during  the  long  interval. 

When  it  was  over  and  the  lights  were  once  more 
down,  and  not  till  then,  did  the  real  meeting  be- 
tween them  begin.  Gervase,  sitting  in  the  shadow 
behind  Lucinda's  chair,  drew  back,  knowing  that 
she  knew  he  watched  her  as  she  turned  from  him  to 
watch  the  actors. 

Lucinda  sat  well  within  the  angle  of  light  that 
came  from  the  stage.  As  it  brightened  w'ith  the  in- 
crease of  illumination  for  the  Baron's  supper-party, 
she  seemed  to  gather  the  light  into  a  focus  of  her- 
self. The  whiteness  of  her  dress,  the  almost  lumi- 
nous gleam  of  her  neck  and  shoulders,  the  brilliance 
of  her  eyes  and  smile,  the  rays  of  blue  and  orange  re- 
fracted from  her  diamonds  as  she  breathed  and 
stirred  a  little  in  following  the  movement  in  the  play, 
all  combined  to  make  her  loveliness  more  visible 
against  the  misty  darkness  beyond  her,  than  it  had 
been  when  the  auditorium  was  fully  illuminated.  Her 
beauty  shone :  it  seemed  to  give  forth  the  light  it  ab- 
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sorbed,  to  be  a  white  incandescence  on  the  red  dark- 
ness of  the  curtain  against  which  she  leaned  a  little, 
throwing  her  head  up  in  laughter  as  the  trap-doors 
and  windows  on  the  stage  opened  and  closed  upon 
the  mischief-making  crew  behind  them. 

Gervase  had  not  remembered  that  she  was  so 
beautiful.  Years  had  accustomed  him  to  the  regu- 
larity of  her  features,  the  perfect  texture  of  her 
skin,  so  that  when  he  was  away  from  her,  physical 
memory  had  failed  to  recall  them.  Her  mild  compan- 
ionship had  been  forgotten  in  the  stir  of  adventure, 
the  keen  exercise  of  every  mental  faculty  demanded 
by  the  peril  and  the  importance  of  his  business.  Six 
months'  absence  had  brought  him  back  to  her  side, 
a  little  homesick  for  the  familiar  ease  of  their  in- 
timate hours,  his  senses  quickened  by  abstinence,  his 
vanity  hungry  for  the  assurance  of  her  passion.  He 
had  wanted  the  relief  of  unfettered  confidence,  had 
known  himself  eager  for  her  willing  attention  to  the 
long  recital  of  his  arduous  days,  for  her  indiscrim- 
inating  applause  to  that  boasting  he  could  make  to 
her  alone.  But  it  was  not  till  he  actually  saw  her 
again  that  he  remembered  how  desirable  she  was. 

His  last  memory  of  her,  tired,  a  little  querulous, 
a  little  exacting,  had  softened  with  absence.  At  first 
he  had  made  allowances  for  her,  reminded  himself 
that  she  was  no  longer  so  young  as  she  had  been, 
dallied  with  the  thought  that  their  love  might  die 
down  to  the  condition  of  a  pleasant  friendship.  Later 
he  had  formed  a  half  chivalrous,  half  cautious  res- 
olution not  to  allow  the  first  break  to  be  of  his  in- 
stigation, and  had  dismissed  the  subject  as  one  that 
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could  well  be  left  to  time  and  the  event  of  his  return. 

But  now,  as  she  sat  before  him,  radiant,  almost 
girlish  in  her  grace  and  vigour,  all  his  lukewarm 
fidelity  grew  hot  with  the  memory  of  what  had  been 
between  them,  what  it  was  still  in  his  power  to  re- 
new. He  paid  small  attention  to  the  stage.  The  music 
sounded  to  him  easy,  pleasant  stuff.  A  waltz  meas- 
ure, such  as  he  had  danced  to  himself  in  many  a  ball- 
room in  his  youth,  hummed  and  turned  in  the  scented 
air.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  bustle  on  the  stage. 
He  had  never  quite  captured  the  thread  of  the  story, 
having  missed  the  First  Act.  But  that  was  of  little 
consequence.  The  orchestra,  the  voices  blended 
agreeably  together  accompanying  his  reverie,  incited 
him,  had  he  but  known  it,  to  the  very  dream  of  Lu- 
cinda  he  supposed  to  be  particular  to  himself  and 
his  situation.  Presently  he  was  aware  of  a  soprano 
voice  rising  in  a  song  of  its  own,  a  song  of  love,  of 
sacrifice,  of  farewell.  The  exquisite  theme,  light,  yet 
poignant,  chimed  in  with  his  own  reverie,  over  which 
the  melancholy  of  sensual  anticipation  was  casting 
its  luxurious  influence.  He  closed  his  eyes.  His  full, 
firm  mouth  under  the  short,  blonde  moustache 
smiled  faintly.  In  his  mind  he  followed  the  melody, 
singing  to  himself  an  inarticulate  lyric  of  desire. 

Lucinda,  listening  to  the  same  voice,  felt  her  own 
heart  beat  faster  with  sympathy  and  fear.  How  ter- 
rible to  give  your  lover  to  a  girl,  to  turn  from  love 
when  you  were  still  loving  and  beautiful.  Was  this 
what  happened  to  all  women?  Was  it  for  such  an 
ending  to  her  love  that  she  had  taken  her  desperate 
hold  on  her  own  still  living  youth  again?  In  the 
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pause  before  the  audience  broke  into  audible  recog- 
nition of  the  singer's  triumph,  she  turned,  in  an  in- 
voluntary appeal  to  Gervase.  He  was  smiling  to 
himself  as  though  asleep.  The  voice  of  the  tenor 
disturbed  his  reverie.  He  opened  his  eyes  and  met 
Lucinda's  tear-bright  gaze.  He  had  never  seen  her 
brow  so  serene,  her  look  so  candid  and  adoring. 

Gervase  leant  a  little  forward.  The  Duke  and 
his  guest  were  absorbed  in  the  spectacle  on  the  stage. 
Lucinda's  arm  hung  down  at  her  side.  Her  hand 
was  on  a  level  with  his  knee.  Without  taking  his  eyes 
from  hers  he  touched  her  hand  lightly  with  his  own. 

"To-morrow?"  he  whispered.  It  was  a  question. 

"To-morrow,"  said  Lucinda.  Her  answer  was  a 
promise  and  a  vow. 
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ARAB  IAN    CLAY 


T  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
the  Duchess  was  still  asleep.  A  tall 
glass  of  China  tea  in  a  twisted  silver 
holder  stood,  cold,  by  her  bedside. 
The  slice  of  lemon  that  had  floated 
on  the  surface  when  Caradoc  had 
taken  it  in  hot  and  steaming  an  hour  earlier,  was  now 
half-way  down  under  the  surface,  brown  and  sodden 
and  limp  like  some  flat,  dead  fish  forgotten  in  stale 
water.  Disgusting  and  heathenish  it  looked  to  the 
Welshwoman.  She  had  never  reconciled  herself  to 
the  change  from  the  morning  chocolate  in  its  Dres- 
den china  pot,  and  the  jug  of  whipped  cream  with 
Lucinda's  golden  spoon  monogrammed  In  coloured 
Russian  enamel,  a  relic  of  her  girlhood,  which  until 
six  months  ago  she  had  carried  to  the  Duchess's 
bedside  every  morning  since  she  had  entered  her 
service. 

This  uncomfortable  tea  was  an  innovation  on  a 
par  with  the  other  disturbances  of  the  routine  of  the 
morning,  that  had  turned  the  day  topsy-turvy  ever 
since  that  Mrs.  Davles  had  taken  upon  herself  to 
interfere  in  what  wasn't  a  secretary's  business.  Face- 
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massage  was  one  thing.  Caradoc  understood  that 
sort  of  thing  well  enough.  Skin  foods  for  use  at 
night;  distilled  water  and  a  good  vanishing  cream 
for  day;  a  face  treatment,  once  a  week,  or  so,  out  of 
the  house,  she  had  herself  advised.  These  were,  after 
all,  only  right  and  natural  for  any  lady.  And  such  in- 
dulgences took  no  more  than  a  reasonable  half-hour 
or  so  out  of  the  day.  But  this  business  of  strangely 
compounded  baths  and  exercises;  these  deep  breath- 
ings at  the  open  window  in  the  chill  of  dawn  and  late 
at  night;  this  indecent  slapping  and  pummelling  of 
the  whole  body  by  an  outside  woman  who  was  no 
lady  though  she  called  herself  one;  the  long  rest  that 
followed  it;  the  chiropodist — a  man;  the  profes- 
sional hair-brusher — a  woman,  who  worked  with 
two  brushes  at  a  time  like  a  windmill  whirling  in 
clouds  of  hair;  the  never-ending  telephone-messages 
involved  in  fitting  all  these  people  into  their  morn- 
ings when  one  of  them  changed  an  hour,  or  a  fresh 
practitioner  entered  the  lists,  were  in  Caradoc's 
opinion  altogether  devilish.  The  Calvinistic  strain, 
long  dormant  in  her  blood,  awoke,  stirred  by  the 
need  to  justify  her  own  first  readiness  to  help  her  mis- 
tress to  the  path  she  was  now  so  intently  following. 
That  the  Duchess  had  recovered  all  and  more  of  the 
beauty  she  was  beginning  to  lose  in  the  Spring  could 
not  be  denied;  but  the  effort  to  retain  it  had  become 
the  major  occupation  of  each  day,  and  her  preoc- 
cupation with  the  means  seemed,  to  Caradoc's 
changing  standard,  to  make  the  end  achieved  a  sin- 
ful one. 

On  this  particular  morning  the  maid's  impatience 
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was  exasperated  by  an  accumulation  of  small  events. 
The  party  after  the  opera  had  lasted  into  the  small 
hours,  and  though  Caradoc  did  not,  as  a  rule,  sit  up 
for  her  mistress  after  midnight,  she  had  felt  obliged 
to  do  so  on  this  occasion.  The  news  of  Gervase 
Moore's  return  had  reached  the  servants'  hall  by 
supper  time.  Coming  as  it  did,  so  close  upon  the 
tragic  echo  of  the  past  that  had  shaken  her  earlier 
in  the  evening,  it  had  filled  her  with  an  intolerable 
longing  to  renew  the  expression  of  her  grief  in  the 
company  of  the  one  person  who  knew  its  cause  and 
who  had  even  more  need  than  she  had  herself  for 
the  solace  of  open  speech. 

Brooding  in  solitude  through  the  quiet  hours  of 
the  night,  in  the  curtained  room  to  which  no  sound 
from  the  distant  floor  of  the  house  where  the  Duch- 
ess was  entertaining  her  rather  solemn  party  reached 
her  ears,  Caradoc  forgot  how  readily  Lucinda  had 
shaken  off  the  troublesome  news  that  had  broken 
into  the  preparations  for  the  evening.  Her  mind 
went  back  to  the  months  of  close  human  compan- 
ionship when  the  young  Duchess  and  her  bewildered 
maid  had  lived  together  sharing  the  perilous  adven- 
ture of  woman  in  their  common  bondage  of  their  sin 
waiting  for  the  approach  of  its  redeeming,  unescap- 
able  agony.  In  those  strange  months  of  exile  it  had 
been  Lucinda  who  had  comforted  and  advised  the 
woman,  older  in  years,  but  immeasurably  younger 
in  experience  of  life  than  herself. 

To-night,  Marged  Caradoc,  stealing  into  the 
room  where  the  son  of  her  transgression  slept  rest- 
lessly, had  watched  his  dark  head  and  twisted  body 
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lit  by  the  shaded  night-light  that  burned  at  his  bed- 
side, and  had  given  thanks  that  the  Lord  had  taken 
that  other,  stronger  child  and  spared  the  boy.  But, 
that  fierce  prayer  once  uttered,  she  had  crept  back 
to  the  Duchess's  dressing-room  and  given  way  to 
remorse  for  the  sin  she  had  condoned  and  for  the 
sin  she  had  committed,  believing  that  the  God  of 
Vengeance  had  taken  an  innocent  life  in  token  of 
his  wrath.  The  child  who  had  been  disowned  that  the 
life  of  her  own  child  might  prosper  was  dead,  and 
Caradoc  had  blood-guiltiness  upon  her  soul. 

As  she  sat,  remembering  Lucinda's  gentleness  and 
consideration  in  the  days  before  Arenig's  birth,  and 
the  courage  with  which  she  had  faced  the  ordeal  of 
that  moonlit  Italian  night  when  her  own  child  had 
been  born,  Caradoc's  grief  turned  to  love  again,  and 
she  was  ready  to  serve  and  to  repay  the  woman 
through  whose  fault  she  had  come  to  her  own  bitter 
fulfilment. 

She  had,  in  the  event,  gained  more  happiness  than 
she  had  ever  hoped  for  out  of  her  acquiescence  in 
the  undertaking  that  had  been  offered  her.  Service 
was  in  her  blood.  Her  service  to  Lucinda  had  been 
easy  enough.  Such  love  as  she  was  forbidden  to 
lavish  on  the  child  was  readily  transferred  to  her 
mistress,  who,  in  devotion  and  gentleness,  was  all 
that  even  Caradoc  could  wish  her  to  be  to  him.  And 
she  had  security  In  her  life,  and  an  increasing  peace, 
as  the  past  grew  dim  In  memory  and  its  consequences 
became,  more  and  more,  established  in  the  conven- 
ient order  of  accepted  things. 

But  to-night  Caradoc's  hold  of  sophistication  was 
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loosened.  She  became  the  unreasoning,  instinctive 
Celt,  hag-ridden  by  the  dark  superstition  of  her 
mountain  blood.  In  her  undisciplined  mind  the  fear 
of  Hell  and  the  conviction  of  sin  met  in  awful  proc- 
lamation that  the  will  of  Man  can  never  be  free 
of  the  foreordained  vengeance  of  God. 

"Say  not  I  have  sinned  and  what  hath  happened 
unto  me?"  she  moaned,  rocking  from  side  to  side 
on  the  low  stool  by  the  fire  where  she  sat.  "For  the 
Lord  is  long-suffering:  he  will  in  no  wise  let  thee 

go- 

The  powdering  ash  gained  on  the  glow  of  the  coal 
that  had  given  up  its  flame.  But  Caradoc  did  not 
replenish  the  grate,  though  the  maid  whose  duty  it 
was  to  tend  the  fire  there  had  gone  to  bed  an  hour 
ago.  The  half-burnt  candles  in  their  branches  glim- 
mered in  the  dim  glow  from  the  dying  embers,  white, 
cold,  unlit  on  either  side  of  the  mirror  that  seemed, 
in  its  gilded  frame,  the  entrance  to  a  cavern  blacker 
than  the  darkness  around  it. 

When,  towards  two  o'clock,  Lucinda  came,  Cara- 
doc had  cried  herself  into  an  uneasy  doze.  The  sud- 
den flash  of  light  as  the  Duchess  snapped  down  the 
switch  at  the  door,  startled  her  so  that  she  gave  a 
little  cry  and  shielded  her  reddened  eyes  with  her 
hands. 

"Oh,  Caradoc,"  said  Lucinda  wearily,  "you 
shouldn't  have  waited  up.  But  I'm  glad  you  did.  I'm 
tired  to  death.  Put  me  to  bed  quickly." 

As  her  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the  strong  light 
that  beat  down  on  the  room  from  the  cluster  of 
lamps  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  the  woman  noticed 
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a  strange  look  about  her  mistress's  face.  The  brow 
was  white  and  smooth  as  in  first  youth,  but  the  eyes 
beneath  it  were  faintly  blood-shot  with  fatigue,  and, 
from  the  corners  of  the  unsmiling  mouth,  two  lines, 
deepened  by  the  shadow  that  the  glare  overhead 
threw  on  her  face,  showed  dark  and  harsh,  running 
downward  to  the  powdered  chin. 

Relieved  of  the  weight  of  her  tiara  and  freed 
from  the  stiffness  of  the  low-cut  corset  she  had  lately 
begun  to  find  irksome  towards  the  end  of  a  long 
evening,  Lucinda  recovered  her  spirits  a  little  and 
was  able  to  support  the  half  hour  of  hair-brushing, 
and  the  application  of  skin-food  and  tissue-tonic  all 
over  her  face,  neck  and  shoulders  which  had  become 
part- of  her  nightly  ritual. 

Caradoc,  busy  with  the  performance  of  these 
services,  did  not  at  once  revert  to  the  subject  of 
the  evening's  news.  Her  own  emotion  had  exhausted 
the  urgency  of  the  theme  for  her.  She  had  slept  and 
was  facing  life  as  she  found  it  again. 

"I  hear  Mr.  Moore  has  returned,"  she  said  as  she 
braided  the  Duchess's  hair  into  its  nocturnal  plaits. 
"Yes,  Caradoc.  He  was  at  the  opera — and  here." 
"Did  you  tell  him  about  the  bambina?" 
Lucinda  shook  her  head. 

"He  thinks  she  died  when  she  was  born.  We  have 
never  spoken  of  her,"  she  said  dully;  and  then,  after 
a  pause  and  with  apparent  irrelevance,  she  went  on: 
"Miss  Carlisle  was  most  urgent  that  I  should  avoid 
over-tiring  myself  in  any  way.  She  says  fatigue  ages 
the  skin  more  quickly  even  than  worry.  I  think  I'll 
take  one  of  her  sleeping-pellets  to-night,  Caradoc." 
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The  sleeping-pellet  worked  for  its  promised  eight 
hours  of  sound,  innocuous  sleep.  Shortly  before 
eleven  Lucinda  rang  for  fresh  tea.  She  was  rested 
and  refreshed.  Caradoc  looked  down  at  her  as  she 
lay,  smiling  now,  among  her  pillows,  saw  that  the 
lovely  face  had  regained  its  rounded  contours,  that 
the  red-brown  irises  were  clear  in  the  white  of  the 
eyes  that  met  her  own.  The  tiny  red  mark  at  the 
side  of  her  mistress's  nose  which  the  quick-sighted 
maid  had  noticed  when  she  returned  from  her  holi- 
day was  now  almost  invisible.  The  forehead  between 
the  down-drawn  waves  of  hair  was  smooth  as  a 
child's. 

"I  don't  think  I  shall  get  up  just  yet,"  said  Lu- 
cinda, "these  pellets  always  make  me  feel  lazy  next 
day.  It's  part  of  their  helpfulness,  I  expect.  Miss 
Drane  is  coming  at  twelve.  I  can  have  my  bath  first." 

"There's  Mrs.  Davies,  your  Grace."  Caradoc, 
who  had  had  a  trying  morning,  was  in  her  most  aloof 
and  respectful  mood. 

"Mrs.  Davies  must  wait." 

"Very  good,  your  Grace.  Frensham's  have  sent 
up  a  great  lot  of  pink  chrysanthemums,  with  a  note. 
Will  your  Grace  have  them  in  here  or  shall  I  leave 
them  In  the  boudoir?" 

The  flowers  were  from  Gervase.  Lucinda  knew 
that.  She  ordered  Caradoc  to  fetch  one  vase  of  them 
in  to  her  and  asked  for  the  pile  of  letters  Mrs. 
Davies  had  already  sent  in  marked  "strictly  per- 
sonal." 
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"Miss  Denning  is  downstairs,"  went  on  Caradoc 
when  she  had  brought  in  the  flowers  and  the  break- 
fast tray.  "She  says  your  Grace  is  giving  her  a  sit- 
ting at  eleven  this  morning." 

Lucinda  had  been  so  pleased  with  the  result  of  her 
stay  at  Pine-Cones  and  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
little  line  between  her  eyes  that  she  had  commis- 
sioned Alicia  to  make  a  Kit-Cat,  three-quarter  pro- 
file drawing  of  her  for  the  oval  drawing-room.  It 
was,  after  all,  ridiculous  that  there  should  be  no 
portrait  of  herself  at  Merioneth  House.  But  this 
morning  she  was  not  in  the  mood  to  sit.  Besides  she 
wasn't  nearly  up  yet. 

'*WelI,  I  daresay  she'll  not  mind  working  at  the 
children's  portrait,"  she  said  rather  crossly.  "She 
wants  to  finish  the  curtain  and  carpet,  I  know.  I'll 
see  her  before  I  go  out.  She  can  have  Arenig  for 
an  hour." 

"Arenig  will  be  with  Mr.  Douglas  by  now." 

Lucinda  had  one  of  those  flashes  of  arrogance 
which  were  becoming  less  rare  than  they  had  been 
in  the  past. 

"Kindly  have  a  message  sent  to  Mr.  Douglas  that 
I  wish  Lord  Aberg>nolw)-n  to  sit  to  Miss  Denning 
this  morning,"  she  said,  and  began  to  read  her  let- 
ters. 

Caradoc  turned  away,  bitter  with  rage.  She  was 
to  add  this  to  her  punishment  now.  that,  even  with 
Lucinda,  who  shared  her  sin,  she  was  losing  ground. 
And  the  threat  of  vengeance  that  might  have  been 
a  weapon  in  her  hand  would  be  more  terrible  to  her, 
should  she  make  use  of  it,  than  it  could  be  to  anyone 
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else.  It  was  too  late  for  betrayal.  Only  by  a  sub- 
mission, more  and  more  abject,  to  the  conditions 
which  w^ere  raising  fresh  barriers  between  her  and 
the  child,  could  she  hope  to  remain  within  the  circle 
of  which  he  was  becoming  the  ever  more  distant 
centre.  At  moments  such  as  these  the  fire  of  her  own 
love,  burning  white  in  passion,  showed  her,  with  a 
clearness  she  was  terrified  to  realize,  the  imperturb- 
able shallows  of  Lucinda's  heart. 

The  Duchess  finished  her  breakfast;  read  her  let- 
ters; bathed;  gave  herself  up  to  Miss  Drane's  sooth- 
ing and  stimulating  ministrations;  endured  without 
boredom  the  tale  of  Miss  Drane's  disgust  at  the 
habits  and  customs  of  a  Roumanian  millionairess 
whose  toilet  requirements  were  extensive  and  pecul- 
iar; rested  awhile,  and,  at  half-past  twelve,  sum- 
moned Caradoc. 

She  wanted  to  please  Gervase  by  wearing  a  walk- 
ing dress  of  deep  rose  velvet  with  a  sable  stole  and 
muff.  Gervase  had  always  adored  her  in  rose  velvet 
and  sable.  Caradoc  thought  the  day  was  hardly 
warm  enough  and,  not  knowing  the  motive  of  Lu- 
cinda's choice,  advised  a  thinner  gown  under  a  fur 
coat.  The  tension  of  the  morning  was  increased  by 
this  difference  of  opinion,  and  Caradoc,  unable  to 
express  her  deeper  resentments,  allowed  herself  the 
relief  of  losing  her  temper  over  surface  grievances. 

"The  bother  and  the  trouble !  You'll  catch  your 
death  to  show  off  how  thin  the  massage  and  no 
proper  food  has  made  you.  And  there's  a  black 
woman  downstairs.  Come  from  Paris  to  see  you. 
Mrs.  Davies  was  saying  it's  the  only  time  she'll  have 
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In  London.  She's  got  a  great  bag.  A  black  one  like  a 
doctor.  Am  I  to  send  her  about  her  business?" 

Lucinda  turned  in  her  chair  before  the  mirror. 
The  dressing  jacket  fell  from  her  shoulders. 

"No — of  course  not.  It's  the  woman  Madame 
Dufour  wrote  about.  I  didn't  expect  her  till  to-mor- 
row. She's  a  most  important  person,  Caradoc.  Send 
for  her  at  once." 

The  black  woman  proved  to  be  merely  a  little 
Eurasian,  slightly  over-dressed  and  very  highly 
perfumed,  who  introduced  herself  as  the  wife  of 
the  Oriental  beauty  doctor  from  Paris,  and,  very 
probably,  was  one  of  them. 

She  had  come  to  London,  she  explained,  in 
macaronic  speech  chiefly  composd  of  French  nouns 
and  Anglo-Indian  idioms,  for  a  few  days  only,  her 
mission  to  deposit  in  the  hands  of  certain  clients  the 
secret  ingredients  of  her  husband's  so  famous  spe- 
cific— the  miraculous  Arabian  Clay,  One  application 
of  this  mixture  would  achieve  results  untouched  by 
any  course  of  beauty-culture  known  to  science  or  to 
quackery.  The  method  was  simplicity  itself,  so  long 
as  the  proportions  of  each  ingredient  were  carefully 
measured  and  the  treatment  intelligently  carried  out. 
The  lady  was  prepared  to  demonstrate  the  miracle 
then  and  there.  With  the  assistance  of  Her  High- 
ness's  ayah  she  would  prepare  the  clay,  anoint  the 
august  countenance  and,  in  due  time,  withdraw  the 
veil  from  a  beauty  enhanced  beyond  the  splendour 
already  visible.  She  proposed  to  leave  behind  suffi- 
cient material  for  the  repetition  of  the  treatment  in 
a  fortnight's  time.  After  this,  a  visit  to  the  doctor 
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himself  was  recommended.  Caradoc,  understanding 
that  here,  at  last,  was  an  operation  into  the  mys- 
teries of  which  she  was  to  be  initiated  and  which  she 
herself  would  be  allowed  to  repeat  with  no  inter- 
vening professional  dictation,  recovered  her  temper 
and  her  spirits. 

Lucinda's  lassitude  fell  from  her  at  the  promise 
of  this  new  experiment.  The  discussion  of  her  dress 
was  adjourned.  The  black  bag  to  which  Caradoc  had 
made  contemptuous  reference  disgorged  its  con- 
tents; a  cylindrical  box;  a  bone  ladle;  two  small, 
porcelain  jars  In  wicker  cases. 

The  three  women  In  an  equal  excitement  pre- 
pared to  make  the  wonder  manifest.  The  priestess 
of  the  rite  removed  her  gloves  and  donned  a  rubber 
apron.  Caradoc  wheeled  a  small  couch  into  the  bath- 
room and  spread  sheets  and  towels  around  and  upon 
it.  Luclnda  drew  on  a  bathing  cap  and  stood,  her 
shoulders  bare,  her  feet  in  the  swansdown  and  satin 
slippers  she  had  not  yet  changed  for  walking  shoes, 
cold  on  the  marble  floor  as  she  watched  the  move- 
ments of  the  little,  dark-eyed,  murmuring  woman 
who  moved  around  the  table  by  the  couch  with  soft, 
exotic  hands  that  seemed  too  small  and  boneless  for 
the  tasks  they  were  performing. 

The  cylindrical  box  was  opened  by  a  turn  of 
the  screwed  cover.  Out  of  it  poured  a  fine  dusky 
powder  that  rose  in  puffing  clouds  above  the  rim  of 
the  basin  into  which  it  fell.  A  scent  of  dried  roses 
came  out  of  the  mist,  covering  another  more  utilita- 
rian odour. 

"For  all  the  world  like  fuller's  earth!"  Caradoc 
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sniffed.  She  had  a  delicate  nose,  she  explained.  But 
neither  Lucinda  nor  the  doctor's  wife  paid  any  heed 
to  her. 

The  smaller  of  the  two  wicker-covered  jars  was 
then  uncorked.  A  colourless  liquid,  like  water  (this 
time  Caradoc  smelt  wych-hazel  and  lavender,  but 
held  her  peace),  fell  in  a  glassy  rod  upon  the  pow- 
dered mound  that  darkened  and  thickened  into  a 
viscid  coagulation  as  the  little  woman  dipped  into 
the  mixture  with  her  ladle  and  stirred  it  with  a  long, 
thin  stick  of  ebony  with  a  red  lacquer  handle  match- 
ing the  spoon  in  colour  and  ornamentation.  The 
Eurasian  had  asked  for  distilled  water  to  be  boiled 
over  a  spirit  flame.  Caradoc  supplied  it  to  the  min- 
ute. Some  of  it  was  poured  into  the  basin  and  the 
mixture  gave  off  steam. 

The  smell  of  the  vapour  was  a  little  heady.  Lu- 
cinda felt  her  eyes  begin  to  swim.  She  sat  down  on 
the  couch.  She  was  enveloped  in  a  Turkish  towel; 
pillows  were  placed  behind  her  head;  her  face  was 
washed  over  by  a  sponge,  dipped  in  liquid  from  the 
second  jar.  It  made  her  skin  tingle  a  little.  The  doc- 
tor's wife  said  this  was  an  excellent  sign  that  the  ap- 
plication would  work  to  perfection. 

"Is  the  Duchess  to  have  that  mud  on  her  face?" 
asked  Caradoc. 

But  perfectly !  This  was  not  mud  but  the  priceless 
Arabian  Clay  which  would  lie  over  the  skin  until  it 
dried  into  a  mask  that  could  be  removed  at  a  touch 
and  reveal  .  .  . 

At  that  moment  a  knock  at  a  door  in  the  room 
beyond  the  bathroom  disturbed  the  colloquy. 

"Vitement,"  said  the  Eurasian,  "La  Princesse  iss 
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not  to   speak  for  one  half  of  an  hour  when  the 
masque  is  applique." 

Caradoc  went  through  the  dressing  room  to  in- 
quire the  cause  of  the  intrusion.  After  a  moment  she 
returned. 

"Mr.  Moore  Is  In  the  morning-room,  your  Grace. 
He  has  called  to  take  you  to  luncheon  as  arranged," 
she  announced.  There  was  disappointment  in  her 
voice.  She  was  enthralled  by  the  new  sorcery.  She 
wanted  to  see  the  business  through. 

The  doctor's  wife  protested.  The  clay  was  now  at 
the  exact  temperature  for  application.  Once  It  had 
cooled  below  a  rapidly  approaching  degree  it  would 
be  useless — wasted — and  it  was  very  costly — and 
she  had  no  more  than  enough  for  the  two  treat- 
ments. 

Lucinda  did  not  hesitate. 

"Of  course,  Madame,  I  will  take  the  treatment  at 
once.  Caradoc,  go  down  to  the  morning-room  your- 
self. Explain  to  Mr.  Moore  that  I  am  tired  after 
last  night.  That  I  will  see  him — when?"  She  turned 
to  the  Eurasian. 

"Oh,  not  yet.  The  apres-mldl.  And  not  to  go  out 
in  this  cold  sky  to-day." 

"Ask  Mr.  Moore  If  he  will  be  able  to  come  back 
at  tea-time? — or  to-morrow?  Tell  him  how  sorry 
I  am,  Caradoc." 

"Miss  Denning  will  be  there,"  warned  Caradoc. 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Lucinda.  "Tell  her  she  need  not 
wait  for  me  any  longer  to-day.  Ask  her  to  show  Mr. 
Moore  the  new  drawing  she  has  made  of  me  before 
she  goes.  He  can  take  her  and  Arenig  to  the  Zoo  If 
he  wants  to." 
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M A Y , 1925 


RABELL  HOLDENBROOK,  in  her 

little  sitting-room  on  the  second  floor 
of  Brown's  Hotel,  ate  her  breakfast 
grape-fruit  and  drank  the  good 
Dharjeeling  tea  sent  up  with  her 
boiled  eggs,  dry  toast  and  Oxford 
marmalade.  She  felt  rather  less  English  than  she  had 
expected,  even  though  the  copy  of  The  Times  that 
had  slipped  from  her  knee  when  she  rose  to  answer  a 
telephone  call  a  few  minutes  earlier  had  helped  her 
to  get  over  the  mingled  disappointment  and  relief 
that  the  first  sight  of  her  breakfast  had  caused  her. 
She  would  have  missed  the  grape-fruit  if  it  hadn't 
been  served.  But  missing  it  would  have  made  her 
feel  less  American.  And,  though  it  was  perfectly 
charming  of  dear  Orlo  to  ring  her  up  so  early  with 
inquiries  for  her  health  and  comfort  on  her  first 
morning  in  London,  she  felt  that  the  attention  was 
not  quite  what  an  Englishman  would  have  paid  to 
a  fellow-country-woman  unless,  of  course,  he  were 
in  love  with  her.  And  the  idea  of  O.D.  in  love  was 
somehow  incongruous.  Arabell  could  not  believe 
that,  even  In  his  youth,  her  punctilious  and  delight- 
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ful  cousin  had  been  moved  to  telephone  to  any 
woman  merely  because  he  wanted  to  hear  her  speak. 
The  women  he  hked  must,  Arabell  thought,  always 
have  existed  for  O.D,  as  creatures  whose  sense  of 
importance  might  be  gratified  by  any  attention  he 
was  able  to  pay  them.  Otherwise  they  were,  most 
fortunately,  the  centres  around  whom  gossip  accum- 
ulated. 

O.D.,  though  he  had  cheered  her  by  news  of  a 
luncheon-party  that  was  forming  itself  very  nicely 
for  1.30,  had  reminded  her  of  the  disturbing  tale  she 
had  overheard  last  night. 

"I  forgot  to  tell  you,"  he  said,  "that  there's  a 
show  of  portraits  by  Mrs.  Gervase  Moore  in  Graf- 
ton Street.  We  might  go  on  there  from  the  Berk- 
eley. They'd  amuse  you  and  you'd  meet  a  good  many 
people." 

"Who  is  Mrs.  Moore?"  asked  Arabell. 

"She's  Alicia  Denning,  the  pastellist.  Married  the 
editor  of  the  Sunday  Telegraph,  who  died  last  year. 
She's  showing  portraits  of  him — and  of  Lucinda 
Merioneth  and  her  children  ever  since  the  year  one. 
She  almost  lived  with  the  Merioneths  at  one  time. 
Met  her  husband  there.  The  arrangement  of  some 
of  the  portraits  is,  I  am  told,  just  a  little  malicious." 

"Why,  Orlo,"  sighed  Arabell,  "how  sad  it  is!" 

"But  you'll  come?" 

"Why  certainly.  I  just  feel  I  have  to  see  those  pic- 
tures after  all  I  heard  last  night." 

"Naturally.  By  the  way,  Arabell,  I've  put  your 
arrival  in  The  Times  and  the  Morning  Post.  I  hope 
that's  all  right." 
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"You're  being  perfectly  lovely  to  me,  Orlo.  But  I 
don't  see  that  any  one  here  will  be  terribly  interested 
reading  that  Mrs.  Lyman  Holdenbrook  is  in  town, 
unless  you've  said  who  her  nephew  is." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  said  Orlo.  "You'll  get 
plenty  of  cards.  But  I'm  afraid  the  dress-makers, 
hair-dressers  and  art  dealers  and  people  will  be 
among  them.  You'll  have  a  heavy  post  to-morrow." 

Arabell,  realizing  that  "post"  was  English  for 
"mail,"  was  not  dismayed  at  the  prospect  of  circu- 
lars. But  she  was  a  little  surprised  when,  just  as  she 
had  found  Orlo's  three-line  announcement  in  the 
Court  and  Society  columns  of  The  Times,  a  second 
telephone  call  was  put  through  to  her  room.  The 
Nancy  Carlisle  Salon  in  Hanover  Square  wanted  to 
speak  to  her. 

Arabell  thought  this  was  being  in  rather  too 
American  haste.  And  her  disenchantment  was  in- 
creased when,  after  holding  on  for  a  few  seconds, 
she  was  greeted  by  a  voice  speaking  in  the  accents 
and  with  the  locutions  of  New  York. 

"That  you,  Mrs.  Holdenbrook?  I'm  Mary 
O'Brien — one  of  your  Scholarship  girls.  Don't  you 
remember  me?" 

Arabell's  spirits  rose. 

"Why,  Mary  O'Brien,  of  course  I  remember  you. 
But  I  thought  you  were  in  Italy." 

"Sure,  and  so  I  was.  But  circumstances  have 
landed  me  in  a  beauty-parlour,  and  I  heard  our  sec- 
retary give  your  name  at  Brown's  for  one  of  Miss 
Carlisle's  circulars  to  be  sent.  So  I  asked  to  be  al- 
lowed to  take  the  sitting  on  myself.  I  want  you  to 
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come  right  over  here  and  let  your  grateful  student 
give  you  a  good  cleansing  face-wash  after  your  voy- 
age. The  ocean's  bound  to  have  been  bad  for  your 
skin.  And  I'd  like  to  give  you  my  news  as  well." 

Arabell  laughed. 

"You  are  quite  right,  Mary,"  she  said,  'T  should 
have  gone  to  some  parlour  or  other  this  morning  in 
any  case.  And  of  course  I'll  come  to  you." 

"That's  fine,"  said  the  young  voice. 

"Can  I  be  manicured  at  your  place?" 

"You  bet." 

The  girhsh  voice  was  so  much  more  in  tune  with 
the  spring  morning  than  those  trailing  memories  of 
the  gossip  that  had  been  her  first  introduction  to 
the  world  she  had  come  to  invade  that  Arabell  threw 
off  her  disillusionment  and  prepared  herself  to  meet 
her  dream  again.  She  was,  after  all,  only  outside 
the  door,  as  yet.  These  whispers  were  not  all  that 
was  to  be  heard  of  the  hfe  beyond  the  threshold  she 
had  not  yet  crossed.  She  could  have  the  outward 
Arabell  refreshed  and  restored  in  deference  to  the 
company  she  was  to  meet,  and,  in  the  soothing,  fa- 
miliar process  her  mind  would,  perhaps,  recover  its 
balance,  regain  some  of  the  impetus  of  her  expectant 
joy. 


Arabell,  like  all  American  women,  had  occasion- 
ally visited  beauty  parlours.  But  the  small,  discreet 
flat  on  a  fourth  floor  in  Boston  where  she  went  at 
stated  intervals  to  be   shampooed,  manicured  and 
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where,  from  time  to  time,  she  took  a  mild  face-treat- 
ment after  winter  or  summer  exposure  had  dried  or 
roughened  her  skin  uncomfortably,  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent place  from  Miss  Carlisle's  world-famous  es- 
tablishment. 

Nancy  Carlisle  had  prospered  during  the  twenty 
years  of  her  business  life.  From  Brompton  Road  to 
Bond  Street  had  been  her  first  step.  And,  in  the  first 
four  years  after  the  war,  her  fame  had  so  increased 
upon  her  that  the  opening  of  her  new  salons  and  par- 
lours in  Hanover  Square  had  been  a  sensation  of  the 
feminine  world  second  only  to  that  made  by  the 
Royal  Wedding  which  took  place  in  the  same  week. 

The  house  was  a  new  one,  designed  specially  for 
Miss  Carlisle  by  a  young  architect  very  much  in  the 
fashion.  The  ground  floor  consisted  of  two  shops, 
a  florist's  and  a  milliner's.  In  the  window  of  one 
shop,  standard  rose-trees  bore  huge  creamy-golden 
and  golden-pink  blooms  and  a  Venetian  glass  jar 
held  orchids  against  a  background  of  grey-green 
curtains.  In  the  other  a  superb  Angora  cat  slept  on 
a  purple  cushion  below  a  branched  and  painted  hat- 
stand  on  which  a  single  green  hat  kept  company 
with  a  scarf  of  tulle,  shaded  in  gradations  of  the 
same  colour. 

The  windows  were  not  of  plate-glass,  their  nar- 
row height  being  filled  with  small  panes  set  in  gilded 
framework  of  eighteenth-century  inspiration.  Be- 
tween them  double  glass  doors,  also  made  of  small 
bevelled  panes  of  glass  set  in  bronze,  swung  under  a 
tablet  of  translucent  gold  and  lavender  enamel  bear- 
ing the  name  "Nancy  Carlisle"   in  beautifully  cut 
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bronze  lettering.  The  door  handles  were  little  mas- 
terpieces in  bronze  and  enamel,  each  fashioned  in 
the  likeness  of  a  mermaid  with  head  and  tail  thrown 
back,  the  body  curving  away  from  the  door  to  afford 
space  for  the  lovely  hand  that  pulled  or  pushed  as 
Miss  Carlisle's  clients  entered  or  left  her  domain. 
There  was  no  attendant  at  the  door.  It  was  less  dis- 
tressing to  handle  those  shining  nymphs  oneself  than 
to  be  subject  to  the  remembering  gaze  of  a  door- 
keeper. Even  at  this  date  some  women  preferred  to 
slip  in  for  their  treatment  as  unostentatiously  as 
possible;  and  Nancy  Carlisle  still  made  It  a  rule  to 
consider  the  weakest  mind  and  the  queasiest  sus- 
ceptibility in  every  arrangement  of  her  careful  plans. 
The  very  young,  who  came  chiefly  for  the  figure 
that  must  now  be  kept  as  match-like  as  was  humanly 
possible,  didn't  care.  They  chattered  In  brazenly,  in 
twos  and  threes,  and  made  appointments  in  Hanover 
Square,  using  the  place,  while  its  novelty  was  fash- 
ionable, as  a  morning  club.  The  very  old,  those 
strange  octogenarian  monuments  to  phantom  beauty, 
had  the  courage  of  their  memories,  and  came  haugh- 
tily, defying  gossip  as  they  defied  Age.  Some  of  them 
even  courted  observation,  taking  curiosity  for  In- 
terest, hearing  In  any  whisper  the  noise  of  still  ad- 
miring fame.  But  there  were  women  on  the  last 
verge  of  youth,  and  other  women.  In  whom  the  pru- 
dences and  evasions  of  a  less  outspoken  century  were 
still  strong.  They  came  alone,  shyly,  slipping  through 
the  swing  doors,  when  their  cars  had  moved  away 
from  the  florist's  or  the  milliner's  shop  to  which 
they  had  been  driven,  and  from  which  they  escaped 
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through  side  doors  opening  into  the  vestibule.  Many 
a  guinea  for  unwanted  flowers  or  a  superfluous  hat 
was  paid  as  entrance  fee  to  Nancy  Carlisle's,  so  that 
the  rent  she  derived  from  the  two  little  shops  beside 
her  door  came  to  her,  almost  directly,  from  her  own 
clientele. 

Arabell  Holdenbrook.  had  none  of  the  compunc- 
tion or  remorse  that  afflicted  more  beautiful  women 
in  visiting  a  beauty  parlour.  She  was  as  incapable  of 
understanding  the  mind  that  could  voluntarily  un- 
dertake an  errand  of  which  it  was  ashamed  as  she 
was  of  attempting  to  disguise  her  age  or  to  paint 
her  face.  Mary  O'Brien  had  told  her  that  Hanover 
Square  was  not  five  minutes'  walk  from  Brown's. 
So,  obtaining  her  orientation  from  the  fatherly  hall 
porter,  she  set  out  on  foot,  crossing  Bond  Street 
and  making  her  way  into  Savile  Row  and  so  up  to 
St.  George's  Church,  pleasantly  aware  of  the  soft 
warmth  of  the  London  morning,  surprised  to  find 
that  she  did  not  need  the  ostrich-feather  wrap  she 
wore,  partly  as  a  concession  to  her  forty  summers, 
and  partly  because  she'd  always  heard  that  London 
was  chilly. 

She  lingered  a  moment,  amused  at  the  contrived 
restraint,  the  guarded  opulence  of  the  two  shop  win- 
dows, not  quite  sure  that  she  liked  the  mermaid 
door-handles  with  their  ivory  bodies  and  enamelled 
hair  and  tails.  The  creatures  were  so  well  modelled, 
so  realistically  coloured,  so  fish-like  and  smooth,  that 
she  almost  feared  they  would  slither  through  the 
hand,  rather  tightly  held  in  a  pale,  grey  suede  glove, 
which  she  finally  laid  on  one  of  them.  The  door 
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yielded  easily  and  quickly  to  her  push,  swinging  back 
on  silent  hinges  and  closing  behind  her  almost  too 
quickly. 

A  flight  of  shallow  marble  steps  led  upwards  to 
another  pair  of  glass  doors.  You  were  quickly  out  of 
sight  on  your  way  to  Nancy  Carlisle. 

As  Arabell  crossed  the  hall  to  reach  the  steps  the 
doors  at  the  head  of  the  staircase  opened  inward  si- 
lently, and  closed  again  behind  the  tall  figure  of  a 
man  wearing  very  well-cut  morning  clothes  and  a  top 
hat.  She  supposed  that  he  would  wait  for  her  to 
come  up  before  beginning  his  own  descent.  But  either 
he  did  not  see  her,  or  his  manners  were  less  punc- 
tilious than  Arabell's  estimate  of  them.  He  came 
straight  down,  walking  in  the  middle  of  the  staircase 
with  slow,  stiff,  outward  steps,  his  eyes  fixed  on  a 
point  above  the  level  of  her  head.  She  backed  down- 
wards to  give  him  the  way  he  was  taking,  at  first 
annoyed  and  then  remorseful.  The  fixed  eyes,  the 
clay-pale,  slightly  bearded  face,  the  dropped  jaw, 
warned  her  that  she  was  in  the  presence  of  a  man 
making  a  last  effort  to  withhold  some  liberty  of  ac- 
tion from  the  invasion  of  a  mortal  atrophy. 

The  gaunt  figure  jerked  towards  her.  She  saw  the 
skin  of  its  face,  taut  over  the  cheek-bones,  shining 
faintly  in  the  Hght  that  came  through  the  glass  doors 
behind  her.  It  was  as  though  a  skeleton  moved  in- 
side the  clothes  that  held  its  bones  in  a  last,  precari- 
ous articulation.  Nothing  but  a  fierce  will,  still  beat- 
ing within  the  deadened  brain,  could  have  given  any 
semblance  of  life  to  the  body  it  drove  beyond  the 
limits  of  physical  decay.  One  hand  clutched  a  pair 
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of  gloves  against  the  dark  coat  that  fitted  evenly 
over  the  stiff,  high  shoulders.  The  other  carried  an 
amber-headed  walking-stick  outstretched,  as  though 
it  were  the  shaft  of  a  banner,  flown  in  defiance  of 
the  end.  As  it  passed  her  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase 
the  figure  did  not  turn  its  head  or  move  its  grey  and 
swollen  lips,  but,  from  the  open  mouth,  a  harsh  and 
grumbling  rattle  attempted  the  words  of  conven- 
tional apology. 

The  effort  to  restrain  her  impulse  to  turn  back 
and  open  the  swinging  doors  for  this  unattended 
progress  was  Arabell's  salute  to  its  grotesque,  heroic 
vanity.  She  hurried  on,  feeling  almost  ashamed  of 
the  vigour  and  resilience  of  her  own  light  feet  as 
they  bore  her  easily  up  the  carpeted  stairs  on  which 
the  print  of  those  terrible  footsteps  was  still  fresh 
and  heavy.  What  companion  had  this  spectre  of 
manhood  left  behind  him  in  this  place  she  was  about 
to  enter?  Was  it  a  daughter  wrapped  in  heartless 
concern  for  her  own  young  beauty?  Or  a  wife  at 
odds  with  the  enemy  who  had  almost  defeated  him? 
Or  a  mistress  in  feverish  eagerness  to  stimulate  a 
gleam  of  the  passion  that  had  died  away  from  every 
faculty  but  sight?  Arabell's  own  eyes  filled  with 
tears  of  pity  and  disgust.  She  must  not  ask  herself 
these  questions.  It  was  horrible,  even  in  the  secret 
of  her  own  mind,  to  pry  into  an  agony  she  could 
neither  respect  nor  alleviate. 

The  pink  azaleas  that  bloomed  in  Chinese  por- 
celain jars  about  the  room  were  silken  marvels  of 
artifice.  A  lacquer  tray  held  single  blooms  of  roses, 
carnations,  lilac,  all  perfumed,  all  artificial,  all  for 
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sale.  A  pair  of  flesh  pink  stockings,  embroidered  in 
gold  thread  and  painted  with  sprays  of  wistaria, 
hung  over  the  arm  of  a  slender  Chippendale  chair. 
The  doors  of  a  huge,  inlaid  cabinet  stood  ajar.  A 
froth  of  ninon  and  clipped  feathers,  rosy,  and  tender 
green  and  faintest  mauve,  surged  from  them  in  the 
air  that  moved  with  the  passing  of  the  busy  figures 
that  went  to  and  fro  through  the  arches  which  di- 
vided the  room  into  four  sections.  The  first  quarter 
made  an  ante-room  in  which  several  women  waited, 
seated  on  divans  talking  together  or  confiding  their 
dogs,  Griffons;  Pekingese;  one  white  borzoi  and  a 
Chow  among  them,  to  a  girl  whose  special  duty  it 
was  to  take  charge  of  the  clients'  pets  during  their 
hour  of  treatment  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  house. 
In  the  second  chamber  desks  and  pigonholes  under 
shaded  lamps  accommodated  the  staff  which  re- 
corded the  appointments  and  checked  the  accounts 
of  the  business.  Beyond  it  a  couple  of  elderly  women 
discussed  the  negligees,  the  hosiery,  the  astonishing 
pyjamas  that  a  smiling  and  complaisant  creature,  far 
more  elegant  than  her  customers,  displayed  for  their 
choice.  Around  the  fourth  wall  girls  in  short  tunics 
of  white  crepe-de-chine,  with  sandalled  feet,  bare 
arms  and  radiant  faces  sat,  waiting  to  vanish  with 
their  allotted  clients  into  the  little  gilded,  cage-like 
lifts  that  ran  up  and  down  at  the  far  end  of  the 
room. 

Arabell,  having  been  received  by  a  very  lovely  and 
gracious  creature  who  introduced  herself  as  Mrs. 
Robert  Carlisle,  Miss  Carlisle's  sister-in-law  and 
partner,  was  waiting  for  Mary  O'Brien,  who  was 
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finishing  a  previous  case.  Mrs.  Robert  Carlisle  knew 
all  about  Mrs.  Lyman  Holdenbrook  and  hoped  she 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  constantly 
during  her  stay  in  England. 

"I  am  very  interested  in  your  scholarship  scheme, 
and  I  do  hope  that  there  is  nothing  in  your  rules 
to  prevent  Mary  staying  on  here  this  summer.  She 
is  one  of  our  best  assistants  already."  She  said  with 
winning  charm,  "I  have  told  her  that  she  may  show 
you  all  our  departments  if  you  are  interested  enough 
in  my  sister's  work  to  give  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
your  time  after  your  own  treatment  this  morning." 

Arabell  didn't  think  there  was  anything  in  her 
scheme  to  prevent  all  her  scholarship  girls  becoming 
Mrs.  Robert  Carlisle's  assistants  if  they  wanted  to, 
though  she  hadn't  foreseen  at  the  time  of  planning 
them  such  an  ending  to  the  expeditions  she  had  made 
possible.  And  she  was  not  at  all  too  busy  to  make 
the  inspection  Mrs.  Carlisle  so  kindly  suggested. 
Might  she,  if  Mrs.  Carlisle  were  not  too  busy  to 
tell  her,  ask  her  what  the  picture  on  the  wall  opposite 
was? 

Mrs.  Carlisle  was  all  flattered  information.  The 
inquiry  was  most  natural.  That  was  a  copy  of  the 
famous  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Merioneth.  It 
had  been  specially  painted  for  her  sister  with  the 
Duchess's  own  permission.  The  Duchess  of  Meri- 
oneth was  one  of  their  most  valued  clients.  She  had 
allowed  them  to  name  their  famous  Lucinda  Cream 
of  Youth  after  her,  and  those  lovely  pink  silk  roses 
were  actual  copies  of  the  beautiful  Duchess  of  Meri- 
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oneth  hybrid  which  Mrs.  Lyman  Holdenbrook 
probably  knew  well. 

Wasn't  it — Arabell's  dismay  betrayed  itself  in 
widened  eyes  and  an  unfinished  sentence — wasn't  it 
— ^unusual  ? 

With  ordinary  clients — ^yes.  Professional  eti- 
quette was  naturally  most  stringent.  But  the  Duch- 
ess was  exceptional.  Her  beauty  was  by  now  world- 
famous,  public  property  one  might  say.  And  she  was 
an  intimate  personal  friend  of  Miss  Carlisle. 

"In  fact,"  Mrs.  Robert  Carlisle  gave  a  quick  con- 
fidential pressure  to  Mrs.  Lyman  Holdenbrook's 
not  very  responsive  hand,  "the  Duchess  is  the 
Chairman  of  my  sister's  board  of  directors.  We  are 
Nancy  Carlisle  Limited  now,  you  know.  It  is  no 
secret.  Her  name  appears  on  our  prospectuses.  We 
are,  naturally,  very  proud  of  the  distinction." 

Mrs.  Robert  Carlisle  glided  off,  gracious  and 
smiling  and  efficient,  to  receive  a  new  arrival,  and 
left  Arabell  to  reflect  on  the  emphasis  this  high- 
priestess  of  artifice  gave  to  the  word  "naturally"  in 
her  easy,  fluent  talk. 

It  seemed,  to  her  memory  of  the  picture  that  had 
dazzled  her  as  a  child,  that  this  painting  reproduced 
the  sensational  intention  with  a  flattened  and  rather 
disheartening  failure  of  general  effect. 

She  was  still  occupied  In  wondering  how  far  the 
copy  betrayed  the  original  portrait  when  Mary 
O'Brien  appeared. 

The  girl  was  dressed  in  the  same  way  as  the  as- 
sistants Arabell  had  already  noted,  and  the  short 
white  tunic  made  her  look  very  young  and  boyish 
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with  her  short,  dark  hair  cut  in  a  square  fringe  above 
her  grey  Irish  eyes. 

Her  pleasure  at  seeing  Arabell  and  her  elation  at 
having  secured  her  for  herself  made  Mary  very  gay 
and  happy.  She  was  clearly  very  happy  altogether. 
There  was  an  atmosphere  of  buoyancy  and  enthusi- 
asm in  the  whole  place,  which,  though  it  was  prob- 
ably induced  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  training  and 
discipline  of  the  staff,  did  communicate  itself  to  any- 
one entering  from  outside  and  must  therefore  be 
genuine  enough  in  its  strange,  unusual  way. 

The  girl  chattered  in  pretty  excitement  as  the 
little  lift  shot  them  up  to  a  long  corridor  on  either 
side  of  which  small  alcoves  were  curtained  off. 

"I've  persuaded  one  of  the  assistants  to  change 
with  me  and  let  me  have  the  lavender  alcove  for  you, 
Mrs.  Holdenbrook,"  she  said  gaily.  "It's  the  pretti- 
est of  them  all,  and  so  like  you.  I  generally  work  in 
Marigold  or  Hydrangea.  But  I  know  you'd  like 
Lavender  best." 

Some  of  the  alcoves  were  unoccupied  and  the  cur- 
tains were  drawn  back  so  that  Arabell  saw  as  they 
passed  that  each  was  hung  and  carpeted  in  a  differ- 
ent colour  and  papered  in  a  floral  design  to  match 
the  shade  of  the  curtains.  It  was  clever,  she  thought, 
to  make  this  variation  in  the  uniformity  of  the  fur- 
nishing imposed  by  the  purpose  for  which  the  little 
rooms  had  been  planned.  It  would  take  away  from 
the  monotony  of  a  course  of  treatment  to  be  able 
to  change  the  colour  of  your  cell  from  day  to  day. 
"You  must  tell  me  all  your  news  while  you  do 
my  face,"  she  said.  "I  want  a  thorough  cleaning — 
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as  you  guessed — and  I  shan't  be  able  to  do  any  talk- 
ing when  you  get  to  work.  I'll  save  up  my  questions 
for  the  manicure  time.  But  first  I  must  ask  what 
brought  you  here  at  all." 

*'You  don't  mind,  do  you?"  said  Mary,  laying 
layer  after  layer  of  gauze  from  a  basket  on  the  glass- 
topped  table  beside  the  chair  in  which  Arabell  had 
settled  herself. 

"I  don't  suppose  I  shall  mind  when  you've  ex- 
plained," said  Arabell. 

So  Mary  smoothed  a  soft  cream  over  Arabell's 
face,  and  wrung  iced  water  out  of  soft  squares  of 
gauze  to  wipe  it  off  again,  and  rolled  her  forehead 
with  an  ivory  cylinder,  and  played  a  light  little  tune 
with  the  tips  of  her  fingers  over  Arabell's  kind  eyes 
and  pummelled  a  Ride  of  the  Valkyries  over  her 
neck  and  under  her  chin  with  the  soft  under  side  of 
her  closed  fists,  and  rubbed  a  rounded  block  of  ice 
all  over  the  places  she  had  pinched  and  bumped,  un- 
til Arabell  grew  so  calm  and  drowsy  she  wouldn't 
have  objected  to  anything  Mary  could  explain. 

The  girl's  story  needed  no  special  pleading  to 
make  It  acceptable  to  Arabell.  Mary  O'Brien  had  vis- 
ited every  picture  gallery  she  could  reach  in  the  first 
six  months  of  her  travels.  In  Munich  she  had  begun 
buying  reproductions  of  engravings  and  had  ended 
by  acquiring  actual  copies  of  the  smaller  pictures. 
Photographs  of  the  world's  masterpieces  did  not 
attract  her. 

"They  only  discourage  you  to  think  what  a  fuss 
has  been  made  about  something  you  can  see  is  dull. 
So,  of  course,  In  a  little  while,  my  money  began  to 
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look  considerably  less  than  it  ought  to  have.  It  isn't 
that  your  scholarship  wasn't  more  than  sufficient — 
don't  think  that,  Mrs.  Holdenbrook.  But  by  the 
time  I'd  got  to  London  I'd  gotten  two  crates  of  my 
Art  Collection  to  store.  And  then  I  saw  a  little  pic- 
ture in  the  National  Gallery — The  Combat  of 
Honor  and  Castitas,  it  was,  and  another.  The  Rape 
of  Helen,  with  a  little  baby  boy  all  in  blue  and  pink 
muslin  running  away,  too,  and  I  simply  had  to  have 
copies  of  them.  I  found  the  dearest  old  gentleman 
to  copy  them  for  ten  pounds  apiece.  You  see  by  that 
time  I'd  gotten  material  to  make  me  think.  And  I'm 
going  to  start  in  making  a  series  of  lectures  on  Art. 
All  about  things  people  in  the  States  don't  even  know 
the  name  of. 

"I  guess  I  can  make  a  real  career  for  myself,  once 
I  get  back.  I've  got  a  theory  that  these  little  pictures 
— as  like  the  real  thing  that  you'd  never  tell  them 
apart — are  the  real  thing  to  have  in  the  home,  not 
photographs  or  bits  of  a  Raphael  Madonna  or  of 
the  whole  of  it  all  made  brown  and  small  and  not  in 
the  least  like  the  gorgeous  thing  it  really  is  when 
you  do  get  to  Dresden. 

"Well,  with  an  idea  like  that  you  don't  have  to 
stint  yourself.  So  I  bought  some  books  as  well.  And 
I  found  out,  from  a  girl  in  the  same  boarding-house, 
that  I  could  go  into  the  British  Museum  and  see 
every  book  that  had  ever  been  written  about  little 
works  of  art  and  drawings  and  engravings.  And  it 
seemed  kind  of  wrong  to  think  of  going  home  be- 
fore I  was  through  with  all  I'd  just  have  to  learn 
before  I  could  start  in  giving  those  lectures.  Well — 
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before  I  studied  for  your  scholarship,  I'd  worked 
a  little  in  a  beauty-parlour  in  Baltimore,  one  winter 
when  there  didn't  seem  to  be  much  to  do  at  home. 
So  I  wrote  to  Miss  Carlisle  and  said  I'd  studied 
Calhsthenic  Manipulation  in  the  States,  and  was 
young  with  a  good  complexion,  and  had  she  a  va- 
cancy? I've  been  here  three  months.  And  I'm  staying 
on  through  the  summer.  We  close  down  at  four- 
thirty.  That  gives  me  a  good  two  hours'  reading  at 
the  Museum  every  week-night.  And  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  I  see  the  galleries.  There  is  the  Wal- 
lace Collection — plenty  of  little  pictures  there,  Mrs. 
Holdenbrook.  And  down  in  Dulwich  they've  got  a 
picture  of  Queen  Victoria  at  the  age  of  three.  Be- 
lieve me,  that  picture's  going  to  be  copied,  even  if 
it  takes  me  another  year  in  this  parlour.  My,  isn't 
this  Old  World  a  wonderful  place  !" 

Arabell  listened,  and  a  change  came  over  the  pur- 
pose of  her  day.  She  had  come  to  Europe  intending 
to  keep  clear  of  the  beaten  track  of  tourists  and 
sightseers,  intent  on  pursuing  a  more  intangible 
good  than  is  to  be  found  in  old  churches  and  mu- 
seums. And  her  first  taste  of  the  guarded  well  at 
which  she  had  thought  to  quench  her  thirst  of  life 
had  been  bitter  and  nauseating.  She  still  hoped  for  a 
clearer  draught  of  its  authentic  spring;  but  here  was 
her  little  beneficiary,  bathing  in  the  common  stream, 
and  finding  in  it  beauty  and  strength  by  which  to  live 
and  be  satisfied  and  increase. 

The  gossip  she  had  overheard  in  the  theatre  had 
been  profoundly  shocking  to  the  ingrained  Puritan- 
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ism  of  her  New  England  habit  of  mind.  Orlo's 
cheerful  acceptance  of  the  story  he  confirmed  in  the 
few  moments  of  their  talk  the  night  before  had  been 
even  more  of  a  disillusionment  than  the  actual  tale 
itself.  She  had  the  same  horror  of  moral  laxities  as 
she  had  of  dirt  or  untidiness.  To  be  unfaithful  was 
to  her  as  bad  as  to  be  unwashed.  She  could  neither 
condone  a  dishonest  action  nor  a  disloyal  attitude  in 
anyone  with  the  slightest  claim  to  her  friendship  or 
consideration.  The  easy  divorces  and  difficult  family 
relationships  that  were  the  commonplaces  of  certain 
phases  of  social  life  in  her  own  country,  had  always 
seemed  to  her  proofs  of  inconsequence  and  irrespon- 
sibility, the  frequent  though  not  inevitable  evidence 
of  low  breeding.  But  these  people  without  tradition, 
these  vulgarians  of  a  plutocratic  phase  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  society  did,  at  least,  observe  a  cer- 
tain respect  for  law  and  convention.  They  exposed 
their  failures,  sought  relief  from  uneasy  alliances, 
refused  to  compromise  between  their  convenience 
and  their  passions.  But  they  were  honest  about  it. 
Their  money  did,  in  a  very  real  sense,  give  them 
freedom.  She  had  known  that  an  older  civilization 
supporting  a  true  aristocracy  cherished  sterner  views 
of  the  obligations  that  held  it  together.  That  the 
solidarity  she  had  reverenced  from  afar  might 
prove,  on  examination,  to  be  based  on  compromises 
so  venal  as  the  one  over  which  O.D.  had  permitted 
himself  a  little  elegant  persiflage  last  night  was  a 
revelation,  the  possibility  of  which  she  had  not  re- 
motely suspected.  In  the  waking  moments  of  her 
uneasy  night  the  fact  that  it  was  the  very  woman 
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around  whom  all  her  ideals  had  clustered  since  child- 
hood, through  whom  the  disenchanting  truth  had 
reached  her  mind,  seemed  to  her  almost  unbearably 
sad.  In  the  light  of  a  sunny  morning  she  had  recov- 
ered some  degree  of  cheerfulness.  After  all  one 
Duchess  was  not  the  whole  of  England.  It  so  often 
happened  that  the  thing  we  seek  is  not  found  in  the 
place  we  are  most  sure  of  finding  it.  And  Lucinda 
Merioneth  was  at  least  astonishingly  beautiful, 
though  not  in  the  least  the  gracious  and  benignant 
elderly  vision  Arabell  had  set  her  heart  on  meeting 
in  real  life. 

When  she  was  released  from  the  silence  imposed 
by  Mary's  vigorous  face  treatment,  she  saw  in  the 
mirror,  not  only  her  own  rested  eyes  and  clear,  re- 
freshed skin,  but  a  smile  that  came  from  the  healing 
of  the  deeper  fatigue  we  call,  paradoxically,  the 
weariness  of  the  flesh. 

Mary  was  reassured.  The  explanation  was  not 
only  sufficient,  it  gave  Mrs.  Holdenbrook  the  very 
greatest  pleasure.  In  allowing  the  fullest  liberty  to 
her  scholarship  holders  she  had  never  hoped  that 
they  would  make  a  better  use  of  it  than  Mary 
seemed  to  be  doing. 

In  the  greater  freedom  allowed  by  the  manicuring 
operation,  they  talked  over  Mary's  plan.  Would  she, 
Arabell  suggested,  care  to  be  free  of  her  work  in 
Hanover  Square  and  take  a  proper  Course  in  Art  at 
some  University?  Mary  shook  her  curly  head.  Not 
at  all.  She  guessed  there  were  courses  enough  in  the 
States  for  any  one  to  follow  who  wanted  to  learn 
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about  Art  that  way.  No,  she  wanted  to  go  on  finding 
out  what  she  liked  in  her  own  way. 

"I  want  my  lectures  to  be  about  little  things  I've 
seen  for  myself,  and  liked  by  myself.  Not  about  the 
big  things  all  the  best  people  have  been  liking  ever 
since  the  Flood.  Now  there's  a  painter  called  Pati- 
nir.  Ever  heard  of  him!  Well  .  .  ."  and  Mary  ex- 
plained Patinir  and  how  he  painted  walls  with  grass 
growing  on  the  top  of  them  like  green-woollen  mats, 
and  Joseph  carrying  milk  up  for  the  baby  in  two 
pails  hung  on  his  shoulders  on  a  yoke,  like  any  farm- 
hand carrying  pig-wash.  .  .  . 

And  besides,  she  liked  Hanover  Square. 

"You  see,  Mrs.  Holdenbrook,  my  private  life  is 
a  bit  solitary  and  very  high-brow,  and  I  enjoy  the 
company  and  the  small-talk  here.  It's  a  little  world 
in  itself,  this  place.  And  you  see  life  all  right  in  it. 
Besides,  Miss  Carlisle's  been  good  to  me,  and  I'd 
not  let  her  down  in  the  very  height  of  the  season 
with  Ascot  before  us.  Not  much!  It  wouldn't  be  a 
square  deal.  And  I'd  miss  a  good  deal.  The  work's 
not  really  heavy,  except  now  and  again  when  we  get 
a  rush.  And  I'm  earning  enough  to  keep  myself 
going,  and  to  add  to  what's  left  of  your  scholarship 
money  too.  It's  great  to  have  capital  and  to  help  it 
grow." 

Arabell  realized  that  she  was  face  to  face  with  a 
nature  that  needed  no  direction  and  very  little  help, 
at  any  rate  for  the  present,  and  was  quite  absurdly 
pleased  when  Mary  O'Brien  accepted  without  de- 
mur an  invitation  to  dine  at  Brown's  the  follow- 
ing evening. 
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"Tell  me  about  your  work,"  she  said.  "Does  it 
amuse  you — interest  you?" 

"Why,  yes.  There's  plenty  to  learn,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  come " 

"I  suppose  you  get  most  of  the  well-known  women 
here." 

"All  of  them,  and  then  some,"  said  Mary  with 
decision. 

"Do  you  ever  have  the  Duchess  of  Merioneth?" 
Arabell  couldn't  help  herself. 

"Me?  Why,  no.  She  don't  have  face-massage,  and 
her  manicure's  done  during  her  rest  hours  upstairs." 

"Not  have  face-massage?  She  looks  as  if  she  had 
it  daily." 

"Daily  would  destroy  the  face  altogether,  Mrs. 
Holdenbrook.  Didn't  you  know  that?  Miss  Carlisle 
has  to  plead  with  some  women  not  to  come  here  for 
face-massage  more  than  once  a  fortnight.  But  the 
Duchess  can't  be  massaged  for  the  face.  She's  had  it 
lifted.  Twice." 

"Lifted?" 

"Yes.  You  must  have  heard  of  that,  Mrs.  Holden- 
brook. It's  done  a  lot  over  in  the  States.  Miss  Car- 
lisle doesn't  touch  it.  It's  dangerous  and  it  doesn't 
last  more  than  about  a  year  the  first  time,  and  then 
six  months,  and  after  that  the  skin's  all  stretched 
and  it  can't  be  done  again.  Miss  Carlisle  and  the 
Duchess  nearly  had  a  quarrel  about  it.  The  Duchess 
had  such  a  lovely  skin  and  Miss  Carlisle  was  taking 
such  good  care  of  it.  It  did  seem  a  shame  she 
couldn't  just  let  herself  look  her  own  age  beautifully. 
Though  I  must  say  it's  marvellous  for  the  moment. 
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She's  had  to  change  her  hair-dressing  to  hide  the 
scar.  Yes,  Mrs.  Holdenbrook,  all  round  the  brow 
from  ear  to  ear,  and  a  tiny  one  you  don't  notice  be- 
hind the  ear  as  well.  You'd  not  believe  she  was  a 
day  over  thirty-five  when  she's  dressed  after  her 
treatment." 

And  Mary  O'Brien  polished  the  nail  of  Arabell's 
left-hand  thumb  till  it  absolutely  sparkled. 

"What  is  she  treated  for  if  you  can't  touch  her 
face?"  said  Arabell,  unable  to  release  her  mind  from 
its  fascinated  horror,  as  the  story  she  had  heard 
overnight  received  its  annotations. 

"Why,  for  the  figure.  Our  top  floor  is  all  for  re- 
ducing exercises.  You  must  come  up  and  see.  It  would 
do  you  quite  a  lot  of  good  to  have  half  an  hour  on 
our  rollers  once  a  week,  if  you're  going  to  sit  about 
at  parties,  and  in  cars,  and  going  to  the  races  and 
the  theatres.  And  the  exercise  room  is  a  lovely  place. 
You  do  your  exercises  to  your  own  gramophone.  You 
can  choose  the  record  you  like  best.  Miss  Carlisle's 
all  for  freedom  and  individuality.  You'd  love  it, 
Mrs.  Holdenbrook.  All  but  the  cycle-bath." 

"Tell  me  what  that  is?"  said  Arabell. 

"It's  a  bicycle  fixed  up  inside  a  Turkish  bath  cab- 
inet. You  have  a  hot  bath  first.  And  then  you  sit  on 
the  bicycle  and  work  the  pedals  while  the  heat  is 
turned  on,  so  that  you  can  go  on  sweating  and  get 
exercise.  Some  of  our  clients  lose  pounds  every  time. 
They  have  races.  There's  a  little  speedometer  fixed 
so  that  they  can  see  how  far  they'd  have  gone  in 
the  time  if  they'd  been  on  the  road  instead  of  on  a 
captive  machine.  It's  great." 
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"And  does  the  Duchess ?" 

"Every  day.  That's  how  she  keeps  that  lovely 
slim  figure." 

"Isn't  it  very  exhausting?" 

"Well,  of  course,  some  get  more  tired  than  others. 
But  we  have  a  trained  nurse  to  watch  they  don't 
strain  their  hearts.  Some  of  them  would  ride  till 
they  fainted.  They  have  to  fetch  the  Duchess's  maid 
in  to  get  her  off,  sometimes.  Such  a  queer  old  thing. 
Bent  and  wizened,  like  a  witch.  And  she's  got  a 
witch's  face,  believe  me,  Mrs.  Holdenbrook.  Pale 
and  dark,  with  her  eyes  in  caverns,  and  no  teeth. 
Nutcracker,  you  know.  They  say  she's  Welsh  and 
half  looney,  and  only  about  the  same  age  as  the 
Duchess  herself.  I'm  scared  to  death  of  her.  So's  the 
Duchess.  She  brings  her  here  and  takes  her  away 
as  though  she  were  a  wicked  fairy  that  had  put  a 
spell  on  the  Princess." 

"What  a  very  strange  business  it  sounds,"  said 
Arabell. 

"I'll  take  you  up.  Mrs.  Robert  said  I  was  to. 
There'll  be  a  lull  now.  It's  close  on  the  luncheon  in- 
terval. We're  never  busy  from  a  quarter  to  one  till 
half-past  two." 

The  exercise  room,  with  its  black  polished  floor, 
lacquered  gramophone  cabinets  and  coloured 
screens,  looked  to  Arabell  very  much  like  an  artist's 
studio.  Gay,  silken,  wadded  mats  and  pillows  were 
spread  on  the  floor,  and  on  them  one  or  two  women 
in  swimming  dresses,  were  lying  moving  rhythmi- 
cally to  the  strains  of  the  Barcarolle  from  Contes 
d'Hoffmann.  It  seemed,  fortunately,  to  be  the  one 
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tune  their  several  Individualities  required  at  that 
moment.  Arabell  wondered  what  would  happen  if 
one  of  them  were  to  feel  that  she  could  only  bend 
her  knees  and  take  deep  breaths  and  raise  herself  on 
hands  and  feet  while  her  head  touched  the  ground 
behind  her,  to  the  Soldier's  March  from  Faust  or  / 
want  to  be  happy.  But  she  was  too  shy  to  ask.  And 
Mary,  who  had  gone  to  see  if  the  rolling  machine 
were  vacant  and  could  be  seen,  came  running  down 
the  narrow  corridor  before  the  tall  girl  in  charge 
of  the  exercise  room  had  had  time  to  enter  into  any 
explanations  with  the  prospective  client. 

"It's  just  free.  But  some  one  is  going  on  for  ten 
minutes  before  lunch,  so  you  can  only  get  a  peep  at 
it  if  you  come  quickly,"  said  Mary  in  a  low,  excited 
voice. 

Arabell  didn't  very  much  want  to  see  the  rolling 
machine,  but  felt  she  could  not  disappoint  the  girl 
who  was  taking  so  much  pride  in  displaying  the  mar- 
vels of  her  work.  She  followed  Mary  at  a  slower 
pace  down  the  narrow  passage. 

The  girl  disappeared  behind  a  curtain  at  the  end 
of  it  while  she  was  still  a  few  yards  away.  In  her 
haste,  Arabell  let  her  parasol  fall  to  the  floor,  and 
as  she  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  a  sliding  door  in  the 
wall  at  her  side  was  pushed  open  and  a  nurse  in  uni- 
form hurried  down  the  passage  calling  for  "Mrs. 
Caradoc." 

Arabell  stood  facing  a  white  tiled  chamber  on  one 
side  of  which  a  half-drawn  curtain  disclosed  an  al- 
cove containing  a  porcelain  bath.  The  room  was  lit 
by  a  small,  high  window  open  to  the  sky,  showing 
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the  gables  and  chimneys  of  the  buildings  beyond  it. 
It  was  like  a  window  painted  in  the  background  of 
a  medieval  portrait.  A  flight  of  pigeons  caught  the 
sunlight  on  their  wings,  sailing  against  the  midday 
blue.  But  Arabell  had  no  eyes  for  anything  but  the 
occupant  of  the  cell. 

The  main  space  of  the  little  apartment  was  filled 
by  a  polished  mahogany  case  like  a  tall  desk,  its 
sloping  lid  closed,  a  brass  latch  fastening  the  doors 
that  formed  its  side.  From  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the 
case  a  head  projected,  a  turkish  towel  muffling  it 
to  the  chin.  A  whirring  sound,  deadened  by  the  in- 
tervening boards,  came  from  the  interior  of  the 
cabinet,  and  its  whole  frame  trembled  slightly  by 
reason  of  the  activity  within.  The  head,  too,  was 
jerking  on  its  hidden  neck,  as  though  shaken  by  the 
efforts  of  the  body  inside  the  case.  A  cap  of  ribbon 
and  embroidery  had  fallen  from  the  hair,  that  lay, 
damp  and  coiled,  dragged  back  from  the  forehead, 
falling  in  a  heavy  twist  over  the  back  of  the  cab- 
inet. The  eyes  were  closed;  the  pale  mouth  was  open 
and  a  restless  tongue  moved  from  side  to  side,  pro- 
jecting over  the  lower  teeth.  Sweat  poured  over  the 
cheeks  on  their  dry,  flushed  surface,  and  made  glis- 
tening runnels.  The  skin  was  grey  and  lifeless  except 
where,  just  below  the  roots  of  the  hair,  a  red  scar 
ran  up  the  side  of  the  face  and  across  the  top  of  the 
forehead  from  ear  to  ear.  The  flesh  at  the  edge  of 
the  scar  was  faintly  puckered,  and  little  grooves 
invaded  the  face  here  and  there  along  its  line,  push- 
ing their  gradual  way  downward,  heralds  of  the  final 
ruin  they  and  their  still  invisible  fellows  would  ac- 
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complish  In  due  time.  A  coughing  grunt  marked  time 
to  the  whirring  of  the  wheels  that  were  driven  on 
their  stationary  course  by  the  efforts  of  the  body 
inside  the  case. 

For  one  petrified  second  Arabell  stood,  unable  to 
take  her  eyes  away  from  what  she  saw.  Then  the 
head  turned  towards  her.  Two  bleared  and  angry 
eyes  opened  and  met  her  gaze. 

*'Nurse !  Nurse!  Come  back!  Where's  Caradoc? 
Some  one  is  staring  at  me.  Shut  the  door,  you  fool!" 
The  voice  was  shrill  and  cracked  and  irremediably 
old  and  weary. 

Arabell,  stumbling  down  the  narrow  passage, 
making  her  way  past  the  swift  form  of  the  returning 
nurse,  and  a  scarcely  perceived  train  of  other  per- 
sons, felt  a  choking  terror  that  was  half  remorse,  as 
though  she  had  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  court  of 
some  unsuspected  tribunal  and  had  overheard  the 
protesting  cries  of  the  condemned. 


"Orlo,"  said  Arabell  nervously,  as  they  waited  for 
the  rest  of  the  party  in  the  Berkeley  lounge,  "is 
there — do  you  suppose  there  is  any  chance  of  my 
meeting  the  Duchess  of  Merioneth  at  all?" 

"My  dear — no,  indeed.  I  hear  she's  going  to 
Hollywood  almost  at  once.  They  say  the  film  star 
population  maintains  more  beauty  doctors  to  the 
square  mile  than  any  other  village  on  the  globe.  I'm 
sorry.  You  wanted  to  meet  her  I  know." 

"It's  quite  all  right.  I've  met  her  already,"  said 
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Arabell,  "and  I  don't  think  she'd  care  about  meeting 
me  again." 

But  Orlo  was  too  preoccupied  looking  for  his 
party  to  ask  her  what  she  meant. 
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A   NOTE   ON    THE   TYPE   IN 
WHICH  THIS  BOOK  IS  SET 

The  type  in  which  this  book  has  been  set  (on  the 
Linotype)  is  based  on  the  design  of  Caslon.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  William  Caslon  {i6g2-i'j66) 
brought  the  old-style  letter  to  its  highest  perfection 
and  while  certain  modifications  have  been  introduced 
to  meet  changing  printing  conditions,  the  basic  design 
of  the  Caslon  letters  has  never  been  improved.  The 
type  selected  for  this  book  is  a  modern  adaptation 
rather  than  an  exact  copy  of  the  original  Caslon. 
The  principal  difference  to  be  noted  is  a  slight  short- 
ening of  the  ascending  and  descending  letters  to  ac- 
commodate a  larger  face  on  a  given  body-size. 
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